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= N ugly, ungainly, morose, ill-condi- 

tioned brute of a man!’’ Harsh 
words these to speak of any one, are they 
not? But they are no slander. They were 
said of myself, by myself. I spoke them 
savagely, bitterly, while gazing like a pro- 


fessional beauty—with a difference—at my. 


own image in a looking-glass. 

What right had I to love—I, one of the 
most unlovely of mortals? What right, least 
of all, to love the most lovely of womankind? 
How could those rugged features, these 
bushy, lowering brows, that form awkward 
and unsymmetrical, find favor in any wom- 
an’s-eyes? A handsome, well-built, self- 
satisfied, daintily-dressed dandy like Allen 
Curtis, with his graceful airs and evey-ready 
compliments—that is the sort of creature 
whom ladies like. What chance had suchas 
I, with my ugliness and clumsiness, against 
such a rival ? 7 

Yet how I loved her! Mad, hopeless as I 
thought my passivn to be, it burned within 
me like a furnace. _ Before my eyes the face 
and form of Elinor Ayton were ever present 
as distinctly as my own rude features in that 
hateful looking-glass. She was a sweet fresh, 
pure girl, fair, soft, graceful in every outline, 
in every attitude, with tender deep blue eyes 
whose every glance made my heart leap and 
ache. 

My feelings found vent when I was alone, 
but no other time. In her presence no 
language of passion, no hint of love, ever 
passed my lips. 1 was, when with her, only 
the dull commonplace man that she doubtless 
found me. She could never guess—so I 


thought—the secret that lay hidden in my 
bosom. 

It was otherwise with Allen Curtis, the 
man who rivaled me and hated me as I 
hated him. He was forever courting her 
favor, praising her in pretty compliments 
and raising the blushes to her cheeks. It 
was impossible but that she must have pre- 
ferred his society to mine and thought of 
him as she could never think of me. 

Yet, if she did not prefer my company, 
she seemed to like it well enough. I had no 
small talk for her—nothing to speak of but 
my dry musty books and my tame adven- 
tures in foreign lands, etc. She used to say 
that my conversation gave her pleasure, that 
Ihad a way of making everything interest- 
ing toher. It was very kind of her to con- 
fess it. But I would have staked my life 


that she would rather have listened at any ~ 


time to Allen Curtis’s chatter than my grave 
prosy talk at its best. 

We were both of us on a visit at her 
father’s country-seat, and each had many 
opportunities of walking by her side in the 
garden fronting the old Tudor Hall, or in 
the woodland glades of the thickly-timbered 
park. He availed himself, no doubt, of his 
opportunities, while I neglected mine. 
Many and many a time I cursed my false 
pride, my diffidence, my—oh, I called it by 
many pretty names, but, after all, it had only 
one—cowardice! 

Yes, I was afraid—afraid to scare her from 
me by any rash hint of my passion. If I 
could not secure her affection, at least it was 
clear that I had her friendship—and that 
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was something to feed the heart of a man 
starving for love. If I lost that, 1 lost all— 
and I feared to lose it. 

We had been strolling in this way one 
sunny afternoon through the fir plantation 
that skirted Sir Herbert Ayton’s park, and 
were slowly sauntering back to the Hall. I 
had been talking away in my usual dull style, 
which she was pleased to call ‘ earnest ”’ 
and “ eloquent,’”’ about some reminiscences 
of a yacht voyage among the Norwegians 
fjords. She listened attentively enough, 
though I felt conscious that I was boring 
her, and burned to turn the conversation to 
some lighter subject; but, when I atttemped 
to do so, my tongue seemed spell-bound. 
After a while, she startled me by saying:— 

‘*T hope you will go to the country ball?”’ 
“The country ball!’? I echoed. ‘ Not 
I! ” 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘‘don’t say that! I 
should be so dissappointed if you were not 
there! ”’ 

“Indeed! Why?” 

** It—it will be so pleasant, you know— 
such a brilliant affair. And I am sure you 


“would enjoy 


*¢ No; gayeties of that sort are not for me. 
I am not used to them, and dislike them.” 

It was a rude, a brutal speech, I know; 
but I was always making such boorish blun- 
ders. As usual, she took no notice of my 
bearishness, but went on:— 

“OQ Mr. Gratwicke, do oblige me and 
accept Lord Linton’s invitation! It would 
look so strange if you were not togo! Why, 
you would be the only one of our house- 
party absent! ” 

‘¢ T shall return to London before the day 
of the ball, Miss Ayton.” 

‘¢ What, you are not going to leave us so 
soon? That would be unkind.” 

But,” I pleaded, should be wholly 
out of my element there. For one thing, 
I have not danced for years, and have quite 
forgotten the art.”’ 

‘You need not dance,’’ she said. ‘‘ You 
can look on, or talk with people. I am sure 
you will be amused.”’ 

Look on—while she was being whisked 
round in the arms of other men—in his arms, 
no doubt! Yes, I should be much amused! 

But I could not resist her persuasion; ere 
we reached the Hall steps she had con- 
quered, and I had promised, alas, to go to 
the county ball! 

I suppose it was a ‘ brilliant affair,” as 


such things are accounted. To me it was 
inexpressibly dull and tiresome. There was 
a great deal of glare and noise and heat, a 
vast amount of chatter and artificial genial- 
ity; the ball-room was thronged with young 
and pretty women, and women who were 
neither young nor pretty, and there were 
plenty of titled people and squires, and 
military men and gentlemen-farmers—all 
the usual crowd, in short, that one meets at 
a county ball. 

I myself felt very much as I expected to 
feel—like a fish out of water. For one 
thing, my dress-clothes sat awkwardly upon 
me—I was at all times uncomfortable in 
them—lI had an uneasy sense that I looked 
like a hired waiter, as I stood clumsily rest- 


ing the weight of my body on one leg and | 


painfully at a loss what to do with my hands, 

There was only one thing that reconciled 
me to this uncongenial assembly, and that 
was the prospect of seeing the woman I 
worshiped with all my soul. I had ensconced 
myself in an obscure corner of the great 
hall, well out of reach of the buzzing crowd, 
where I could observe all that passed with- 
out being much noticed. With a strange 
inconsistency, I longed to catch Elinor Ay- 
ton’s eye, and yet shrank from it. I was 
eager to exchange glances with her, yet 
feared lest she should single me out for any 
special attention and make me conspicuous 
and therefore ridiculous. 

I ought to have been satisfied with what 
actually occurred. As she passed, leaning 
on the arm of her father, her slight, graceful 
figure forming such a contrast to his tall, 
manly, semi-military form, she caught sight 
of me in my corner and gave me a sweet 
smile and familiar nod of recognition, and I 
followed her with hungry eyes till she was 
lost in the crowd. 

When next I saw her, she was in the arms 
of a young hunting squire, waltzing. Oh, 
how I envied the man who clasped her 
waist! I should not dare to ask for such a 
privilege! I was no critic of dancing, an art 
I had never cultivated and always despised; 
but I could not fail to perceive that she was 
a perfect dancer—easy, light, and graceful in 
every movement and step and swing, as the 
conventional phrase goes, seeming hardly to 
press the ground with her tiny feet. Natu- 
rally she was greatly in request. She was 
indeed the belle of the ball, and partner 
after partner came up to solicit her hand. 

All this made me feel very bitter and 
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jealous, in spite of every effort on my part 
to repress such unreasonable sentiments. I 
was not jealous of the men themselves. To 
her they were mere acquaintances, perhaps 
pleasant as partners, but that was all. It 
was a dog-in-the-manger sort of feeling that 
made me envy them the enjoyment which I 
could not share. ’ 

Hitherto my rival Allen Curtis had not, so 
far as I had observed, approached her; but 
presently I burned with indignation to see 
- him go up to her in one of the intervals, and, 
with his hatefully insinuating smile and 
bow, ask her fora dance. She replied with 
an arch glance, and said something which I 
could not hear, but which evidently disap- 
pointed him. She must have refused him, 
. and the thought that she had done so filled 
me with exultation. Yet the next moment I 
reflected that, after all, she might have ex- 
cused herself only for some particular dance, 
and would gratify him later on. 

Meanwhile, escorted by her partner, she 
was moving towards the spot where I stood. 
I thought she would pass me as she had done 
many a time before; but no—to my mingled 
delight and alarm, she made straight for my 
lair, as I may call it, and, withdrawing her 
hand from her partner’s arm, made him a 
pretty half-bow and dismissed him. Then 
she came up to me and said:— 

‘*T am so pleased you are here, Mr. Grat- 
wicke! It is very good of you to keep your 
promise. I hope you are being amused; but 
you look’so lonely in this corner! ”’ 

‘*T am as comfortable as I can be here, 
Miss Ayton,” I answered. ‘I told you I 
should feel out of my element in a place like 
this—and the plain truth is that I do.” 

‘¢ Then I should be sorry that I induced 
you to come,” she said; “‘ but there—you 
really must enjoy yourself like other people, 
and not look so dull and grumpy! Come 
now—I am committing a horrible breach of 
etiquette in asking you, but I want you to 
dance with me! ”’ 

Dance with her! If she had asked me to 
open the window near which we were stand- 
ing and leap down into the grounds below, 
the proposal would have given me pleasure 
compared with the terrible request she had 
just made. 

‘* But I cannot dance,” I replied. 

‘¢ Surely you can’t mean that!’ she said. 
‘* Have you never learnt ? ” 

‘¢ Yes, in my youth; but I have long since 
given up such follies, as I regard them.” 
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‘* Well, I am sure you will pick up the 
step again. It is quite easy, and I will help 
you through. Oh, don’t be afraid! You 
may not be as ‘ swan-like’ as some of these 
men, but I am sure you will do better than 
others. Why,look at that clumsy fellow Ma- 
jor Stubbs, prancing round there with Miss 
Belton! See how he bungles and bounces 
about—and yet his face seems radiant with 
pleasure.’’ 

‘*He is evidently making a fool of him- 
self,’’ I replied; ‘‘and you want me to do 
the same.” 

** Oh, if you talk like that,” said Elinor, 
with a pretty pout, ‘‘I must give you up! 
But no—I won’t do that. You must not 
disappoint me. Why, I refused this dance 
just now—said I was engaged—very wicked, 
wasn’t it ?—on purpose to get you.” 

So she refused to dance with Allen Curtis 
in order to give me this invitation! I could 
not resist her after that, and so hurried to 
my fate. She took my arm and I led her— 
perhaps I should say she led me—to the 
fringe of the circle of waltzers, and there we 
stood for a moment waiting to strike in. 
The prospect of holding her in my arms, to 
my breast, sent a thrill of joy through my 
veins and even caused me to forget the peril 
I was risking—I who had not danced for 
many a year and never well at any time. 
But, when I had once got my arm round her 
waist and was preparing to take the first 
step, uncertain whether I ought to put for- 
ward the right foot or the left, 1 confess I 
felt very much as I imagine a passenger 
does in a sinking ship, when he is about. to 
cast himself into the waves in the hope of 
saving his life. 

After one or two false starts, we were off, 
and for a little while I certainly did manage 
to get round with my partner somehow with- 
out disaster—indeed I succeeded so much 
better than I had expected that Miss Ayton 
looked np into my face with a gentle smile 
and said:— 

‘‘ There, you see—you are not doing so 
badly after all.” 

It was a pity she spoke, as her .encourage- 
ment made me more confident and less care- 
ful, for the next moment we found ourselves 
in heavy collision with another couple. 

‘“*Never mind!” she exclaimed. ‘It 
couldn’t be helped—the room is so crowded, 
you know!” 

I went lurching on with my sweet partner 
in my arms, half happy, half miserable; I 
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felt that I was making myself ridiculous, and 
that 1 must be attracting attention and re- 
mark. Nor wasI mistaken. As we whirled 
round the room, I more than once heard a 
titter—and indeed something louder proceed- 
ing from groups of spectators; but the worst 
humiliation of all came when, passing the 


'* gpot where Allen Curtis stood biting his lip 


and looking very savage, I saw him turn to 
a laughing companion and heard him say:— 
** Yes, quite so—Beauty and the Beast! ” 
There could be no doubt that the insulting 
comparison was intended for me, and I felt 
as though I could have left my fair partner’s 
side and felled the insolent puppy to the 
ground. As it was, I nerved myself to fresh 
exertions, as though determined to get 
through the dance by sheer force of will. 
But a worse disaster was in store for me. 
At that time it was the fashion for ladies to 
wear rather long dresses and loop them up 
over their arms when they danced. Elinor’s 
was made of some light gauzy material, and 
in the excitement of the waltz she must have 
let some portion of it trail on the ground. 


_ Whether it was my fault or hers I know not, 


but, just as we were once more passing my 
sneering rival, I trod heavily on the border 
of my partner’s robe, which was instantly 
half torn from her waist. 

We stopped at once, I full of shame and 
rage at the misfortune I had caused, and 
that too under the very eyes of him whom I 
hated. Miss Ayton was af once surrounded 
by a crowd of sympathizers, among whom 
Allen Curtis was the most prominent. 

‘¢ Allow me, Miss Ayton,” he said, and, 
almost as though by magic, the dandy pro- 
duced a small pin-cushion, from which he 
extracted two or three pins, adding, ‘‘ I am 
always prepared for such accidents.” 

‘* Thank you very much,” said Elinor, as, 
with the help of some female friends, she 
repaired her rent garment as well as she 
could. 

Meanwhile I stood sheepishly by, with 
many a reproachful eye upon me. I believe 
I had stammered out some apology, but I 
did not know what was the right thing to 
Bay or do in the circumstances. 

As soon as Miss Ayton had had the dam- 
age temporarily repaired, she turned to me, 
and, observing my rueful and remorseful 
countenance, broke into a little laugh, and 
said :— 

‘* There is not much harm done. I shall 
get on very well now. Don’t mind it; it 


was not all your fault. These little acci- 
dents often happen.” 

But she did not seem disposed to resume 
the dance with me—not that I would have 
tempted fortune again even if she had been 
willing to give me another trial. So I slunk 
away into my old corner, profoundly asham- 
ed of myself and bitterly repenting the 
weakness that had led me to undertake an 
effort for which I was wholly unfitted—in- 
deed, I was half inclined to quit the house 
altogether and go home. ; 

Would to Heaven I had done so! But a 


. sort of fascination riveted me tothe spot. I 


felt an eager desire to witness the sequel of 
my adventure—to see what Miss Ayton 
would do after the accident to her dress. I 
had a certain misgiving that Allen Curtis, 
having established a claim on her favor— 
light as it was—would follow up his advan- 
tage and ask, as his reward, her hand in the 
yet unfinished dance. Why not? Jealous 
fool that I was—could anything be more nat- 
ural ? 

Nor was I mistaken. In a few minutes 
they swept round together, his arm encir- 
cling the waist which mine had so lately 
clasped, and holding her closer to him that I 
had dared to do. The sight, ordinary as it 
was, filled me with fury; but still I stood 
there waiting till they came round again. It 
was an act of folly on my part thus to torture 
myself by a sight which I could so easily 
have avoided, but I was incapable of resist- 
ing the temptation to witness it. And how 
they danced! If Elinor Ayton were the best 
female waltzer in the room, she had at least 
a partner worthy of her skill. 

At last the waltz came to an end, and the 
dancers proceeded to promenade the room. 
Miss Ayton passed me more than once lean- 
ing on the arm of her partner. They were 
chatting together very gayly and laughing 
now and then; I felt sure the subject of 
their merriment was my recent clumsiness. 
Never once did she turn her eyes towards 
me, though she knew I must be standing 
there with feelings of annoyance and self- 
reproach. Surely, I thought, she might have 
taken the earliest opportunity to leave that 
fellow and console me in my vexation; but 
she did not. Nay, more—when the orches- 
tra had struck up again for a square dance, I 
perceived that she still had Allen Curtis 
beside her as her partner. Was the petty 
service he had rendered so great as to call 
for such a reward as this ? 
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I could bear the sight of their association 
no longer, and hurried from the ball-room. 
I had intended to leave the house, but the 


corridor through which I happened to pass. 


led me not to the front, but to the back of 
the mansion, and ina few moments, having 
put aside the heavy velvet curtain that hung 
across an open French window, I found my- 
self upon the broad terrace which overlooked 
the beautiful gardens in the rear of Linton 
Hall. 

It was the height of summer, and a cool 
refreshing breeze was blowing. The moon 
was almost full, and, while visible, dimly 


lighted up the landscape; but now and then - 


scudding clouds passed over its surface and 
shrouded the scene in darkness. 

I paced to and fro upon the terrace. The 
active motion and the breeze alike refreshed 
me. But my mind was still tortured by 
anger and jealousy. True, I could not think 
for a moment that the trifling accident I had 
caused would lower me in the opinion of the 
woman I loved; nor could I attach any im- 
portance to her acceptance of Allen Curtis’s 
hand in a dance. It was something more 
than either of these circumstances which 
oppressed my heart. Trivial in themselves, 
they were significant. They suggested the 
bitter truth that, of the two men who loved 
her, Allen Curtis and not I was the one best 
suited to her as a partner not merely in a 
dance, but for life. 

How could I think otherwise? I might 
have my merits, no doubt. I knew that, if 
Elinor Ayton were mine, I should lavish 
upon her a wealth of affection such as few 
women could command. If ever a man were 
adapted to be a womaun’s slave, it was I. 
With a fickle, frivolous, or unreasonable 
woman, it is possible I might in time be at 
variance, but never with one like Elinor. I 
had known her long and knew her well. I 
had seen her temper tried by many annoy- 
ances, and had found it to be beyond provo- 
cation. I knew that she had a doting and 
indulgent father, and was aware that she 
never for one moment took undue advantage 
of his kindness. She was not highly edu- 
cated, but she was intelligent and apprecia- 
tive, and had perfect taste in all matters of 
art. Tosuch a woman I could devote my 
whole life, and she could not but love me for 
such love as I had to give. 

Yet was it a man like myself that such a 
woman would choose? She was the perfec- 
tion of sweetness and grace, but what was I? 
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Unsightly in appearance, awkward in man- 
ner, rude in speech, [ was about as little at- 
tractive as a man could be. Oh, that my 
soul, my mind, were in Allen Curtis’s body! 
I disliked him because I knew he loved the 
woman I worshiped. He was good-looking, 
polished, agreeable and conciliatory in man- 
ner—a very much more likely person to be 
admired, perhaps loved by Elinor than my- 
self. 

I had seen her clasped to his breast. That 
was nothing. But I could picture to myself 
the scene in which he should be bending 
over her, whispering words and vows of 
affection in her ear, expressed in dainty 
language which I could notcommand. Even 
at that very moment he might be taking ad- 
vantage of his opportunity. Suppose, rest- 
ing from the dance, he was seated with her 
in one of those snug recesses in which I had 
tried to hide myself from observation, and 
assuring her of his affection, his devotion ? 
Suppose that in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, grateful to him for his tender atten- 
tion, beholdiug him at his best in outward 
aspect and earnestness of feeling, she were 
to accept his offer ? 

The thought was madness. I could not 
linger where I stood, not knowing what 
might be happening in the crowded ball- 
room, where my fate for life might be sealed 
beyond hope. I must return and watch 
them—see whether my suspicions were well 
founded or not—perhaps have a word with 
her which might prevent, or at least avert, 
the event I feared. 

With histy steps I crossed the terrace and 
rushed tothe French window which gave 
access to the house. I parted the velvet 
curtains that hung across it, and at that 
moment sustained a violent physical shock. 

I had accidentally come into contact with 
the body of some other man. I must have 
been heavier than he, for, while I staggered 
from the collision, he seemed to have been 
actually beaten back—all but struck down. I 
retreated a step upon the terrace with words 
of apology on my lips. But the man I had 
encountered, having recovered his footing, 
came forward, and we stood there face to 
face in the moonlight. 

Coarse, clumsy brute! ’’ cried Allen Cur- 
tis—for it was he. 

‘¢ Your words are scarcely courteous, sir,” 
I replied, stung by his insolence. 

‘‘ What of that ?”’ he retorted. ‘* Courte- 
ousness is thrown away upon such as you. 
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Have you not done enough mischief to- 
night with your bearish antics ?” 

. “If you think that an accident justifies 
your insulting me, Allen Curtis,’’ I said, 
“IT withdraw my apology. Apologies are 
due only to gentlemen.” 

“‘Gentlemen!”’ he sneered. What have 
you in common with gentlemen—or with 
ladies either, as you have shown to-night ?”’ 

Insolent cad!’ I exclaimed. 

In an instant he had struck me, while he 
muttered some incoherent words of wrath. 
The next moment | had him by the throat, 
and we were engaged in a deadly struggle. 
In point of physical capacity we were well 
matched. He was of slighter build than I, 
perhaps of inferior muscular vigor; but ath- 
letic exercise and training had given him a 
skill which made up for my superior weight 
and strength. 

So far as I remember, I did not wish to 
return his blow. I held him by the throat, 
with some vague desire to do him violence, 
perhaps to shake him and then throw him 
aside. He on his part strove to break away 
from me, possibly to strike me again; for we 
were at such close quarters that he could 

not use his fists. So there we were strug- 
gling for the mastery; then, with a desper- 
ate effort, he swung himself round. I fol- 
lowed his movements, and thus round and 
round we turned in deadly gyration, per- 
‘forming a grim waltz indeed. We had now 
erossed the terrace, and had reached the 
side where it was bordered by a balustrade. 
Beneath, at the depth of some twenty feet, 
lay an ornamental garden, and access to the 
lower ground was gained by a long, straight 
flight of marble steps. 

At that moment the moon was hidden 
behind a cloud, and our desperate struggle 
was continued in darkness. Presently we 
shifted our position, and must have advanced 
a few paces along the terrace. I still held 
him by the throat, while he strove in vain 
to shake me off. Excited as I was, I had 
not lost command over myself so utterly as 
to have got beyond reflection. My blood, 
quickly heated, as quickly cooled, and I felt 
that an end must be put to this unseemly 
conflict. I would not strike him, but fling 
him to the earth—it would be a sufficient 
retaliation for his violence; so, with all my 
strength, I hurled him backward from me, 
and he fell. 

But—oh, heaven!—how and where did 
he fall? Not at my feet, as I had intended 


—not upon the surface of the terrace. He 
seemed to vanish into space; and to my 
horror, I heard the sound of his body strik- 
ing the ground at some distance. 

Just then the moon emerged from the 
clouds, and I saw what I haddone. We had 
unknowingly reached the very edge of the 
flight of marble steps, and down these I had 
cast the unhappy man. The crash of his 
body as it fell was followed by a groaning 
cry; then all was silent. For an instant I 
stood at the head of the steps transfixed by 
horror. There, half way down, lay my vic- 
tim, head foremost and motionless. 

I rushed down and lifted him in my arms. 
I bore him up to the terrace; and at that 
moment the curtains parted and half a dozen 
scared guests and attendants, alarmed by the 
sounds of the struggle, hurried out into the 
air. These were quickly followed by more 
and yet more, until the terrace was crowded. 

‘“*Help!” I cried. ‘Quick! Is there a 
doctor here ? ”’ 

A well-known surgeon at once stepped 
forward and examined the inanimate body. 

His skull is fractured,” he said. 1 am 
sorry to say he is dead.” 

‘Dead! Whois dead? Oh, heaven, not 
Geoffrey Gratwicke? Don’t tell me that!” 
cried Elinor Ayton, who had burst through 
the crowd. 

She had heard—so I afterwards learned— 
that there had been a conflict between 
Geoffrey Gratwicke and Allen Curtis, but it 
was not known which had been the victim 
in the struggle; and it was for my life, not 
his, that she feared. 

‘*No, Miss Ayton,’ I said, “it is Allen 
Curtis who has fallen. It is I who have 
caused his death.” 

There was a murmur of horror from the 
spectators, and more than one lady in the 
throng fainted. But Elinor Ayton did not 
faint. Her face, deathly pale in the moon- 
light, assumed an aspect of almost stony 
calm. 

““Mr. Gratwicke,”’ she said coldly and 
sternly, ‘‘ did you willfully kill this man?” 

‘*No—before heaven!” I cried. His 
death was the result of a struggle between 
us; but I can declare upon my conscience 
that it was a fatal misadventure! ”’ 

‘Thank heaven for that! ’’ she exclaimed. 

Meanwhile the body of the unhapppy man 
had been carried into the house, and most 
of the visitors had followed in silence; a few 
still remained, Lord Linton among them. 
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‘* Mr. Gratwicke,”’ he said, ‘* you have ad- 
mitted that you caused the death of this 
unfortunate gentleman. Of course you un- 
derstand your position ? ” 

**T do, my lord,” I replied. ‘I know 
what you mean. I consider myself a pris- 
oner of the law until officers of justice can 
be brought to arrest me. As aman guiltless 
of any intentional crime, I give you my word 
of honor not to attempt to escape.” 

Lord Linton then turned and left the ter- 
race, while I remained in charge of some 
half dozen of his guests. 

Elinor Ayton was still there, though the 
visitors, one of whom was her father, begged 
her to return to the house. 

‘¢ Let me speak to Mr. Gratwicke for one 
moment, gentlemen,”’ she pleaded; “there 
is something I must tell him.” 

Her language was so earnest that Sir 
Hubert and the rest stepped aside while she 
approached me. 

‘* Geoffrey Gratwicke,’’ she said, ‘‘ did he 
tell you what passed between him and me 
to-night ?” 

‘*No,” I replied, ‘‘he told me nothing.” 

‘*He asked me,” she whispered, ‘‘ to be 
his wife, and I refused him. Then he said 
he knew it was because my heart was yours, 
and he uttered threats against you.” 

‘* And you,” I cried, “‘did you disabuse 
him ?”? 

‘*Oh, heaven help me, I did not!” And 
then she fainted in her father’s arms. 


I was tried on the charge of manslaughter 
and acquitted. But it was to Elinor Ayton 
that I owed my exculpation and freedom. 
Had she not spoken, my mouth must have 
been closed, for even to save my character 
or my life, I would never have allowed 
her name to be dragged before the world. 
All I could have related was that Allen 
Curtis had insulted and struck me. I could 
have said nothing of his jealousy or my own, 
or of the true cause of our conflict—his 
offensive allusion to my relations with the 
woman we both loved. 

Elinor told the whole truth and saved me. 
She related, bravely and without hesitation, 
in the witness-box, how at the ball Allen 
Curtis had asked her hand in marriage, how 
she had rejected him, and how he had 
uttered vague threats of vengeance against 
me because he regarded me as his favored 
rival in her affections. She admitted that 
she had not denied his assumption—yes, she 
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practically acknowledged in court that she 
loved me. And she told how, smarting with 
disappointment and anger, he rushed from 
her side and disappeared from the ball-room 
—to die. 

The rest of the story was mine. It was 
credited; my act was regarded as one of 
unintentional homicide, and I was pro- 
nounced free from all stain of guilt. 

Then I went abroad. Eagerly as I yearned 
to seek Elinor Ayton, to express my grati- 
tude for her aid and my wonder and exceed- 
ing joy at her avowal, I was reluctant to 
meet her so soon after the tragedy that had 
revealed our mutual love. 

But the period arrived, after the lapse of 
a few months, when I found myself at her 
father’s London residence, once more by 
her side. 

‘And is it possible that you can love 
me?’ I asked. 

** Tt is,” she replied, with a smile. 

‘It is wonderful! ” I exclaimed. 

she said. ‘* And why?”’, 

‘*Why? In the first place, how could you 
have known, how could you have guessed, 
that I loved you? During the whole course 
of our acquaintance, from first to last, I 
schooled myself to repress every sign of the 
affection I felt for you. I resolved not to 
allow one word, one glance, one hint, to 
escape me that should tell you of my love, or 
that might have forfeited your friendship.” 

‘Yet,’ she said, with an arch smile, “‘ I 
knew all about it from first to last.” 

‘“*That is strange indeed,’ I said; ‘ but 
even so, how was it that you on your part 
showed no sign—not even the slightest— 
that you reciprocated my love ?” 

‘“* Ah,” she cried, “ how little you men 
understand us women, and how well we 
understand you! Why, every word you ut- 
tered, every glance you directed to me, the 
tone of your voice, the touch of your hand, 
and a thousand things beside, told.me that 
which you tried to conceal! And I—well, I 
was more successful than you; that is all 
that I can say.” 

** But,” I continued, for I still could 
hardly believe my happiness, “‘ but what 
could you have seen in me to inspire such a 
feeling in your heart ? ” 

She did not reply at once, but took both 
my hands in hers and gazed long, earnestly, 
and tenderly into my face. Then she broke 
into a little langh, and said:— 

**T am sure I don’t know.” 


[T was towards the close of a summer’s 

afternoon that a young traveler, among 
the Tyrolean Alps, discovered that he had 
lost his way. Led on by the beauty of the 
scenery, he had wandered ‘‘ far and wide,”’ 
from the little inn where he had proposed 
spending the night. In vain he looked 
around for a human habitation; the sur- 
rounding landscape was wild in the extreme, 
and the young man had before him the 
agreeable alternative of passing the night in 
the lonely mountains, or attempting to re- 
trace his steps, which would probably result 
in a deeper entanglement. While medita- 
ting upon the agreeable prospects before 
him, the traveler suddenly turned the sharp 
angle of a rock, which jutted out so as nearly 
to obstruct the passage, when a most wel- 


- come sight and one rich in beauty, burst up- 


on his gaze. Before him, on the right hand, 
was a succession of sloping, irregular ter- 
races, clothed with verdure, or composed of 
different slates, and at their foot spread out 
a level lawn, reaching to a high ledge of 
cliffs on the left hand, while a thick, dark 
forest, sweeping in a semicircle, connected 
the cliffs on the left hand with the terraces 
on the right, and closed the vista. About 
half way up the steep terrace stood a Swiss 
chalet, long and low, with over-hanging roof 
and veranda. The whole scene was wild 
and romantic in the highest degree, and our 
traveler would have made little ceremony in 
approaching the chalet but for one circum- 
stance not under his control. 

- Directly at his feet, and between him and 
the beautiful lawn, lay a chasm, steep and 
dark, and nearly seven feet in width. Had it 
been four, or even five, the young man 
would have attempted to leap the distance, 
but although young, lithe and agile, the 
thing was not to be thought of for a moment, 
and seeing no means for crossing provided, 
he concluded the chalet was uninhabited; 
‘* for surely,’’ thought he, ‘‘ if any one dwelt 
here, they would construct a bridge, how- 
ever rude.”’ 

While he thus meditated, a young voice 
rang out high and clear, waking the echoes 
of the surrounding solitude with a gay mel- 
ody. The young man started and gazed 
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around, but no human form met his eye. 
A chamoise, startled by the sudden outburst 
of song, sprang from crag to crag, and was 
out of sight in an instant; and the next, on 
lifting his eyes far above him, the traveler 
beheid, with a thrill of horror, the form of a 
young girl in the Tyrolese costume, standing 
on the highest peak of the rugged cliffs, and 
apparently waving her gipsey hat to some 
one at a distance beyond the cliffs, in the 
valley below. 

The young man shouted and waved his 
handkerchief, hoping to attract her attention 
and cause her to descend from her perilous 
situation, where, however, she seemed per- 
fectly at ease and at home. The moment 
the young girl perceived him, she replied by 
a clear, ringing cry, which the young man in 
vain attempted to imitate from the Swiss 
mountaineers. Raising her hand to her 
lips, she woke the echoes with a redoubled 
force, ‘* Hilli ho-ho-o!’’ and then springing 
down from her place, she was lost to sight. 

A moment of intense anxiety succeeded 
on the part of the young man, but in a few 
seconds the light-footed sprite came leaping 


. gracefully down over the rocks, which, to 


the traveler’s inexperienced eye, seemed 
dangerous footing for even the chamois. As 
her agile step lessened the distance between 
them, the traveler perceived she was a sweet 
and surpassingly beautiful young girl, of 
about fifteen or sixteen, with a slight, ele- 
gant figure and air of native grace, which 
many a belle would have given anything to 
possess. In five minutes she was standing 
on the opposite brink. 

‘¢ May I venture to inquire if I address a 
mountain spirit, or a human being?” said 
the stranger. 

‘¢ Tell me whom you wish to seek first. If 
you seek a fairy, my answer will be accord- 
ingly, but if you come to speak with Magda 
Ernstein, I am at your service.”” And the 
maiden dropped a courtesy. 

Enchanted with the naive of the young 
girl, the traveler replied:— 

Ah well! 1 seek Magda Ernstein, for I 
wish to tell her that I have lost my way 
among the mountains, and know not how to 
find it again. JI set out from the hamlet of 
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B——, intending to return by evening, but 
I fear I have wandered a great way.” 

‘*T fear you have, too, and I hardly think 
you will return to-night, for the sun is just 
setting, so I believe you will be obliged to 
put up for once with Dame Haspinger’s 
chalet and its accommodations.” 

As she spoke she had produced a plank 
from behind a niche in the rocks, and placed 
it across the chasm. The traveler felt a 
slight dizziness at the idea of crossing on a 
thin, narrow board, but he would not betray 
this to the young gipsey opposite, so he 
stepped his foot firmly upon it, and reached 
the other side in safety. His companion 
drew up the rude bridge, and then bade him 
follow her. The stranger now observed 
that his conductress was a model of form and 
feature, with a delicate texture; a luxuriant 
mass of dark hair was wreathed about her 
head, and all her features were exquisite; 
but the greatest charm lay in her eye—clear, 
lustrous and sparkling, of a dark soft shade 
of gray, and shaded by most delicately-pen- 
ciled lashes and brows. She was of the 
middle height, and dressed in a coquettish 
costume, with her hat swung on her rounded 
arm. 

‘* How dared you stand in that perilous 
situation ?” the traveler asked, as they pro- 
ceeded across the lawn. 

‘* Oh, that is the last place that sees the 
sun, and I always bid him good-night; be- 
sides, there is a beautiful prospect from 
thence; one can see all the surrounding 
country, for even this table-land is very ele- 
vated, but cliffs and forest shut in their view. 
But see,” she continued, ‘* you do not notice 
our gem of the mountains.” 

The young man looked around, and lovely 
though the scene had appeared at the nar- 
row entrance, an exclamation burst from his 
lips at the increased beauty of the whole. 
The lawn was completely girdled by cliff, 
mountain and forest, and the entrance was 
so small as to be quite overlooked. But the 
most beautiful object which met his eye had 
been hitherto concealed by his position; this 
was a little waterfall, which leaped, laughing 
and flashing, down the ledge that completed 
the circle on the side by which the traveler 
had approached this enchanting place. The 
water flowed into a small basin, which, with 
the house, was the only artificial thing in 
the landseape. The traveler expressed sur- 
prise and delight enough to satisfy even the 
enthusiastic Magda. 
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When near the house, a little girl about 
six years old ran towards them and took 
Magda by the hand. She was apretty child, 
but not like the young girl, although she 
called her sister. 

Where is Dame Haspinger?” Magda 
inquired. 

‘She is gone to the dairy,” the child re- 
plied; ‘“‘and is it true that Claude is not 
coming home for a week?” 

** Hush, Liza! you talk too much; run on 
and open the door.”’ 

The child obeyed, and they entered the 
chalet. Everything was still and quiet; a 
small fire burned in the huge fireplace, and 
two tall fir trees waved their branches 
against the windows, through which the 
young moon was peering. Lighting a lamp, 
the young girl proceeded to prepare a sup- 
per, and the famished traveler was just 
about to apply himself to the pleasant task 
of appropriating a comfortable share to him- 
self, when the door opened, and a bronzed, 
hard featured, matronly woman of about 
forty-five entered, and cast an inquiring 
glance at the group before her. Magda ex- 
plained matters, and during the evening 
they discovered that the traveler was a Paris- 
ian, on a journey for pleasure, by name Clar- 
ence d’Epinay, while his dress, manner and 
conversation plainly showed that he was 
used to all the luxuries of life. In speaking 
of the scenery, he observed that weeks 
would not suffice to discover all the hidden 
beauties, and intimated a wish to change his 
uncomfortable quarters at the little inn be- 
low, for the romantic seclusion of Dame 
Haspinger’s chalet. 

The woman seemed not averse to this 
proposition, but on glancing at Magda, what 
was D’Epinay’s surprise to see the most un- 
equivocal signs of disapprobation and un- 
easiness, which Dame Haspinger perceiv- 
ing, ceased to favor the idea. What could 
the matter be? thought our traveler. He 
could not compel himself to be ignorant that 
he was handsome, and universally sought 
for his society; besides, Magda had appeared 
so cordial and friendly, that it was rather 
surprising she should frown upon so delight- 
ful an arrangement, for only half an hour 
previous the young girl had been charmed 
with D’Epinay’s description of the different 
countries he had visited, and declared she 
should never tire of hearing about them. 

Shortly after, the matron rose, and the 
lovely Magda showed D’Epinay to his apart- 
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ment, which was in front of the house; as 
she was departing she suppressed a sentence 
that she was just about to speak, and bidding 
him good-night, tripped lightly away. 

The next morning when D’Epinay awoke, 
the sun was shining brightly in at the win- 
dow, and rising, he made a somewhat elab- 
orate toilet, and then gazed out on the 


‘lawn. But early as it was, some one had 


been before him, for by the waterfall stood 
Magda, her long, glossy hair unbound and 
sparkling in the sunlight, as she showered 
the pearly drops upon it, and proceeded to 
braid the tresses with nimble fingers, hum- 
ming softly to herself a wild, sweet moun- 
tain air. Beside her lay her gipsey hat filled 
with bright, gay flowers. Hastily descend- 
ing from his chamber, D’Epinay joined the 
young girl, who looked up with a sunny 
smile, saying:— 

Bon jour, monsieur!”’ 

‘*Good-morning, my fairy,” responded 
D'Epinay. judge you are an early 
riser.”’ 

‘* You judge rightly, too; see these beauti- 
ful flowers—these wild roses from the plain, 
and these iris branches, too, these little 
white and yellow flowers and the beautiful 
Linnea borealis, came from the topmost 
crag yonder,” and Magda pointed to the 
spot where D’Epinay had first seen her 
standing, apparently in mid air. 

‘* Daring child! ” he exclaimed; ‘“‘ when I 
am more familiar with the place, I will try 
and climb there too.” 

A cloud came over Magda’s sunny face, 
and after a moment’s reflection, she said:— 

‘* Do not think me rude or inhospitable, if 
1 urge you to leave us as soon as possible; I 
do not consider it safe for you to linger, for 
my brother may return in a few days, and 1 
am doubtful of the reception you might 
meet; ’’ and blushing deeply, the young girl 
turned to leave D’Epinay. But his curiosity 
was excited to know what reason the said 


. brother could possibly have for dislike to- 


ward him, and he requested an explanation. 

Magda hesitated before she answered, and 
then the substance of what she said was 
confused and vague, but D’Epinay gathered 
that the dreaded individual was jealous of 
strangers, and had built this chalet for the 
purpose of ridding himself of intruders; so 
our hero resolved to depart the next morn- 
ing, as four or five days would still intervene 
before her brother’s arrival. 


The day passed swiftly on; night came, . 


and the little group were seated by the dying 
embers, listening to D’Epinay’s narrative of 
a very interesting event, when suddenly a 
sharp, shrill whistle rang through their ears, 
and was loudly echoed from cliff to cliff, and 
the next instant the door was thrown open, 
admitting a fierce-looking man of about 
twenty-five, in the full Tyrolean costume, 
and behind him, by the glare of a torch 
which he carried, were visible the faces of 
nearly a dozen men of different ages simi- 
larly attired, though in less costly materials. 
Struck with surprise apparently, the strang- 
er paused on the threshold in silence; the 
old woman rose to her feet; Magda uttered 
a shriek of terror, and D’Epinay gazed al- 
ternately at both parties; little Liza was the 
only unconcerned member of them all, but 
jumping from her chair, she ran to the 
stranger and took his hand, expressing great 
delight at his unexpected appearance. : 

The sound of her voice seemed to break 
the spell of silence, and advancing to the 
trembling Magda, the stranger inquired:— 

‘¢ What does this mean ?” 

** Dear Claude, it is a gentleman who lost 
his way among the mountains, and seeing 
our house, requested admittance.”’ 

‘“*Ha! this is an unexpected piece of 
luck,” the stranger replied; then turning to 
the men who had followed him into the 
apartment, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Seize him, and 
keep him in close confinement until he is 
ransomed! ”’ 

Two stout fellows with evil countenances 
sprang forward to execute this order, and 
D’Epinay, seeing resistance useless, suffered 
them to fulfill their designs; but Magda, re- 
covering the use of her faculties, sprang 
forward, exclaiming :— 

‘Claude! Claude! this is shameful! it is 
cowardly! A stranger seeks protection and 
claims our hospitality for a few hours, and 
under cover of granting him shelter, he is 
decoyed into a prison! Release him in- 
stantly, if you have a spark of honor.”’ 

Silence, Magda! You are raving; one 
would think you had never seen a man in 
safe keeping, waiting to be ransomed. You 
are beside yourself! ”’ 

A blush of mortification rose to her cheek 
at this allusion to the disgraceful occupation 
and outrages which her brother so freely 
avowed; but she continued to grasp his arm, 
while the rich braids escaped their fastenings 
and fell around her like a veil. 

‘¢ T implore you to grant my request, and 
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show yourself noble hearted. Do not dis- 
grace the name you bear still deeper with this 
basest, most dastardly action, or dearly as I 
have loved you, I shall regard you with hor- 


ror and loathing, and never again shall the 


name of brother pass my lips, for Claude 
Ernstein will be dead to me, and his place 
usurped by a monster in human form! ” 

The chieftain of the band seemed to hesi- 
tate, but he gazed piercingly at Magda as he 
replied:— 

* You could not plead more eloquently if 
the gentleman were your sworn lover; if you 
are indeed in love with him, to you shall be 
assigned the charge of jailor.” 

A burning flush crimsoned the face, neck 
and arms of the poor girl, for it may be the 
taunt was not wholly untrue, and D’Epinay 
rejoiced in the indication of its probability; 
but bursting into tears, she replied:— 

“For shame, Claude, to insult me so 
openly! I had believed till now that you 
indeed loved me;’’ and covering her face she 
turned to leave the room, sobbing bitterly at 
the hopeless turn of affairs. 

But the robber was not quite hardened, 
and he truely loved his sister, almost to idol- 
atry; the distress of the young girl, the con- 
sciousness that he had caused it, and it may 
be, a mixture of shame at violating the rules 
of hospitality so grossly, all had the desired 
effect, and quite subdued, the young man 
hurriedly crossed the room, and flinging his 
arms around her waist, he exclaimed:— 

Magda! my own darling sister! forgive me 
for wounding you so thoughtlessly. I will do 
all you wish; the prisoner shall be set at lib- 
erty, and free to depart any time he chooses, 
under the protection of a guide. So dry up 
those tears, and reward me by a kiss.” 

Magda flung her arms around her broth- 
er’s neck, and then hurriedly left the apart- 
ment. 

D’Epinay did not see her again that night, 
and Dame Haspinger prepared the supper 
and waited upon the band. Just before 
retiring, D’Epinay called Liza to him, and 
giving her a note for Magda, whispered in 
her ear to bring-him back an answer, if there 
were one, without any one’s knowledge. The 
little girl promised, and departed on her 
errand, but did not return, much to our 
hero’s vexation, for the contents of the 
billet were an offer of his hand and an ur- 
gent entreaty for its acceptance; but the 
next day Liza asked what there was in the 
paper he sent Magda, for she cried a great 


deal over it, and laid it under her pillow at 
night. D’Epinay was delighted, but to his 
surprise, in reply to another note which he 
sent by Liza, a little billet, in a beautiful 
feminine handwriting, was brought from 
Magda, containing only half a dozen lines 
and those not of the character he had ex- 
pected. They consisied of an earnest re- 
quest that he would leave the place, stating 
she would not step from his chamber till his 
departure, and forbade him ever to attempt 
seeing her again. 

Convinced by the deep, earnest tone of 
the note, and the artless simplicity of the 
young girl’s character, that all efforts to 
move her determination would be vain, 
D’Epinay prepared to leave this little para- 
dise with a heavy heart; for a true and deep 
love had sprung up toward his noble bene- 
factress, and he would gladly have rescued 
her from a situation so little in accordance 
with her gentle, refined nature. D’Epinay 
happened to have round his neck a minia- 
ture likeness of himself, and a lock of his 
mother’s hair was at the back of it, which 
was the reason he valued the ornament so 
highly; but taking the tress from its place, 
he inserted one of his own chestnut curls,. 
and bade Liza give the locket to Magda. 

Two hours afterward D’Epinay left the 
place, and as he wound round the mountain 
path close by the tall cliff, he involuntarily 
looked upward. It was sunset, and his heart 
beat quickly as he saw, standing on the steep 
summit, the form of Magda holding Liza by 
one hand, while with the other she shaded 
her eyes from the sun, which bathed her 
light garments with a rosy flood, and by the 
reflection of the rays D’Epinay discovered 
the locket flashing on her fair neck. In- 
stantly he raised his hat to her, and Magda 
waved her hand to him in return; as he 
turned an angle of the path, she was lost to 
sight, but his memory ever retained the 
tableau of the lovely girl, standing on the 
topmost cliff in mid air, against the back- 
ground of golden fire. 

D’Epinay returned to Paris, but although 
as much a favorite as ever, and as‘ warmly 
welcomed by the fair ones, there were none 
who had the power to ever dim the bright 
picture of his loved Magda, and he had sol- 
emnly said he should never marry. But all 
things have an end, even firm resolutions, 
and D’Epinay’s time was come. Our hero 
had an old aunt who was very wealthy, and 
one day an invitation to visit her reached 
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D’Epinay, who, like a dutiful nephew, has- 
tened to obey the summons; for five years 
having passed since his separation from 
Magda, Clarence had recovered a certain 
degree of relish for the pleasures of this 
world, of which, for some time after his 
return to Paris, he had resolutely refused to 
partake. But Madame Didier was never 
without a house full of company, and guests 
usually found it convenient to accept a 
second invitation. 

For a wonder, on D’*Epinay’s arrival, the 
good old lady was solitary, although com- 
pany was shortly expected, and madame 
expatiated largely on the beauty of a certain 
niece, Elenora D’Aubin, whom Clarence 
had never seen; but the old lady so com- 
pletely and incessantly rang in his ears the 
young lady’s genealogy, that he was sure he 
should dislike her above all things. 

The next day Miss D’Aubin arrived; but 
D’Epinay had taken pains to absent himself 
about the time of her arrival, and it was not 
until her entrance into the drawing-room 
before dinner that Clarence caught a glimpse 
of her features. But looking up as the foot- 
man opened the door, he saw the portly 
frame of his aunt enter, and the next mo- 
ment heard the words, ‘‘ Miss D’Aubin, 
allow me to present to you my nephew, 
Clarence D’Epinay.”’ 

Our hero heard no more, for there before 
him, radiant as ever, unchanged by the five 
years of separation, stood Magda Ernstein, 
‘but Magda the robber’s sister no longer. 
With a cry of amazement, D’Epinay sprang 
forward, and before either of the ladies was 
aware of his intention, clasped the young 
girl in his arms. 

‘‘Stop, nephew! Do you mean to run 
away with Elenora?’’ cried the old lady, in 
great delight’ at the success of her pleasant 
surprise (for which, by the way, she hada 
great fondness, and in which she generally 
failed). ‘* Stop first, and find out who she 
is.”’ 
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‘young girl to Paris. 


D’Epinay resumed his seat, and desired 
an immediate explanation of this strange 
affair. Madame then began a narration 


_which we will cut short, giving the substance 


as follows:— 

Monsieur D’Aubin was the brother of 
Madame Didier, and with his wife and infant 
daughter was traveling in Germany, when 
they were attacked by robbers and murdered; 
the infant Elenora was adopted by the chief 
of the band, and brought up with his son 
Claude, then a very young boy. As the 
child grew up, the robber removed to Switz- 
erland, and discovering the valley in the 
mountains, built the chalet, and a few years 
afterward died. The secret of Magda’s 
birth was then known only to Dame Has- 
pinger, who on her deathbed, two years 
after D’Epinay’s meeting with the young 
girl, revealed the facts, and placed in 


» Magda’s hands the papers and several orna- 


ments which had belonged to her parents. 
But not knowing her connection with the 
family of D’Epinay, Magda had never 
thought to make any use of the articles in 
finding out her relations. Several months 
afterward her brother (by adoption) was 
killed in an affray with a party of travelers, 
and then Magda placed the documents in 
the hands of the village pastor, who suc- 
ceeded in finding her friends, and on writing 
to them, received directions to send the 
When Madame Didier 
discovered that the one’ whom Elenora still 
loved was her own nephew, ‘she. formed the 
plan of uniting them at once. 

How our readers can reconcile the incon- 
sistency of Clarence D’Epinay we do not 
know, but he did prefer a daughter of his 
own highborn family to the robber chief- 
tain’s sister, although he has bought the 
chalet, where he frequently spends the sum- 
mer months, and next to his own “belle 
France,” he still loves Switzerland zeal- 
ously. 
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O precise reason can be given for au- 

thors writing under fictitious names. 
It is probable that many who adopt a nom 
de plume have some object for so doing 
peculiar to their state of mind at the mo- 
ment of sending their first book into the 
world. Not many authors are very sanguine 
as to the success of their first work; they 
are apt to believe that even though the pub- 
lisher has accepted it, public critics or friends 
may not be quite enthusiastic as to its 
merits. It is, therefore, often thought bet- 
ter by the author to publish the book anony- 
mously under a feigned name, for it is easy 
and delightful afterwards to confess to being 
the author of the book when everybody is 
talking its praises, should it prove a hit. It 
is by no means unfrequent for an author to 
use a fictitious name to prevent his or her 
whereabouts being discovered, when it is 
desirable to keep the same unknown. Most 
people, in spite of that oft-quoted adage of 
Shakespeare’s, have a great depth of belief 
in a name, and always consider themselves 
sufficiently ingenious to fabricate a more 
striking and easily remembered name than 
that given them by their godfathers and 
godmothers. In some cases this is correct 
enough; but as often as not totally unneces- 
sary. 

It is worth noting how very usual it is 
for writers to hide themselves under some 
pen-name when attempting for the first time 
a style or subject out of their ordinary line, 
such as Scott did when he quitted poetry 
and took to his prose romances. If a poet 
writes prose, he frequently disguises the 
authorship; and it is a very common occur- 
rence for a. prose writer who bursts out ina 
volume of verse to sign some feigned name. 
But in spite of all that may be conjectured 
on the subject of the reasons why fictitious 
names are used, there are cases where no 
suggestion can be made as to motive. Why 
are some excellent writings merely signed 
by a single letter of the alphabet? How is 
it that there are books, essays, poems, all 
sorts of writings, of very great merit, with- 
out any name or initial, the author being as 
unknown and dead to the public as are those 
who sleep in quiet but beautiful corners of 
our churchyards, with nothing but an ever- 
green mound to mark that some one rests 


DISGUISED 


AUTHORS. 


beneath. Happily the names of authors 
of many unsigned great books have crept 
out. ‘* Friends in Council ’’ and Vestiges 
of Creation ’’ originally appeared without an 
author’s name, but the writers of both are 
now well known. 

Fictitious names in fiction are by no means 
confined to the pages of the stories, for au- 
thors of this kind of literature seem very 
fond of giving a made-up name in place of 
their own. Most people know that Edna 
Lyall stands for Miss Ada Ellen Bayley; 
John Strange Winter for Mrs. H. E. V. 
Stannard; Artemus Ward stands for Charles 
Browne; George Eliot for Marian Evans; 
and Cuthbert Bede for the Rev. Ed. Brad- 
ley. Does every one know that Rita is the 
nom de plume of Mrs. Otton Von Booth; 
Ouida of Madame Louise de la Rame; Max 
Adeler of Charles H. Clark; Josh Billings of 
H. W. Shaw; Sam Slick of the Hon. T. C. 
Haliburton; Marie Gaston of Alphonse Dau- 
det; Holme Lee of Miss Harriet Perr; and 
Sarah Tytler of Miss Henrietta Keddie? 
Everybody knows that A. L. O. E. stands 
for Lady of England,’ but some may 
not be aware that this lady is Miss Char- 
lotte M. Tucker. 

Here are a few more of the names which 
occur most frequently in one’s reading: 
Hans Breitmann stands for Charles Godfrey 
Leland; Country Parson and A. K. H. B., 
Rev. Dr. Boyd, St. Andrews; Christopher 
Crayon, J. Ewing Ritchie; Bab, W. S. Gil- 
bert; Edward Garret, Isabella Fyvie Mayo; 
Girl of the Period, Mrs. Lynn Linton; Mar- 
ian Harland, Mrs. Terhune; H. H., the late 
Helen Hunt Jackson, whose romance ‘ Ra- 
mona ’”’ kas done for the American Indians 
what Mrs. Stowe has done for the slaves; 
Professor Hoffman, Angelo J. Lewis; As- 
cott R. Hope, Robert Hope Moncrieff; 
Henry Irving, J. H. Brodribb; Johnny Lud- 
low, the late Mrs. Henry Wood; ‘Helen 
Mathers, Mrs. Reeve; L. T. Meade, Mrs. 
Toulmin Smith; Owen Meredith, Lord E. 
R. Bulwer-Lytton; Joaquin Miller, C. H. 
Miller; New Writer, Lewis Morris; Corne- 
lius O’Dowd, Charles Lever; O. K., Olga 
Kireet, now Madame Novikoff; Pen Oliver, 
Sir Henry Thomson; Oliver Optic, W. T. 
Adams; Max O’Rell, Paul Blouet; H. A. 
Page, Alexander H. Japp; Pansy, Mrs. 8S. 
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M. Alden; Phiz, Hablot K. Browne; Rob 
Boy, John Macgregor; 8S. G. O., the late 
Rev. Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne; Hes- 
ba Stretton, Sarah Smith; Annic Thomas, 
Mrs. Cudlip; Toby, M.P., Henry Lucy; 
Mark Twain, Samuel L. Clemens; Uncle 
Remus, Joel Chandler Harris; Verax, Hen- 
ry Dunckley; Elizabeth Wetherell, Susan 
Warner. 

Most of our poets, both great and small, 
have at some time appeared under the dis- 
guise of a nom de plume; but the list of those 
who make a regular practice of doing this is 
a short one; Lady Wilde, a society poetess, 
is known to be the authoress of poems 
signed Speranza. Mary Berwick stands for 
Adelaide Anne Procter, and Barry Cornwall 
for Bryan Waller Procter. One would 


hardly have credited Longfellow with having 
signed himself Joshua Coffin. 

There are many cases on record of women 
adopting a man’s name, for the sake, no 
doubt, of giving their works extra weight. 


George Eliot, Currier, Ellis, and Acton Bell 
(the Bronte sisters), and Georges Sand are 
fitting illustrations. 

To works of a practical and instructive 
nature authors usually sign their real names, 
but there are exceptions. Cavendish (on 
Whist) is the nom de plume of Henry Jones; 
“The Battle of Dorking’? is by Colonel 
Chesney; and ‘ Religion and her Name,”’’ 
by Archbishop Whately, and not by a John 
Search. J. Arbuthnot Wilson stands for 
Mr. Grant Allen; and Stonehenge (on Dogs) ~ 
for the late J. Walsh. Thomas Carlyle 
wrote of himself in ‘‘ Sartor Resartus” as 
Herr Teufelsdrockh; and Charles H. Ross 
sketched himself in the character of Ally 
Sloper. Mrs. Valentine delights our babies 
as Aunt Louisa; William Combe related the 
tours of Dr. Syntax; and Joachim Heinrich 
Kampe has interested everybody with the 
remarkable adventures of the ‘“‘ Swiss Family 
Robinson. 


THE MESSENGER. 


BY J. D. WALKER. 


SCENE:—A Rocky Sea-Coast. 


OLDIER—Boatman, onward o’er the water, 
Fearless of the cold; 
Storms are many, and the ocean 
Rageth as of old. 
Danger slinks into the darkness 
If our hearts are bold. 


Boatman—See the water dashing upward 
Brighter than a star! 
Hear the tumult of the tempest 
In the woods afar. : 
Hark! the roaring of the storm-wind 
And the thunders far! 


SoLp1zER— Boatman, I have been in battle, 

Where my comrades fell 

Like the grain before the sickle, 
And the fearful yell 

Of the enemy advancing, 
Like a storm of hell, 

Was unheeded by the dying 
Lying in the dell. 


Let the thunder burst in heaven, 
Loose the winds to roam, 

Let the tempest beat the branches, 
Let the waters foam 

Till the unrelenting billows 


Santa Ana, CAL. 


Night. Storm. 


Dash the pathless dome. 
What are these unto a soldier 
Who is going home? 


Ho! the tempest and the lightning, 
I could laugh to see! 7 

Howling winds and roaring ocean 
Are the sounds of glee, 

For my heart its strength redoubles, 
Doubt and terror flee— 

Ellen! Ellen! I am coming, 
Coming unto thee! 


I have chased the hungry lion 
From his desert gaol. 

Who would fear to cross the channel? 
Roll, billows, roll! 

Hark! the bell in yonder forest— 
Did I hear it toll? 

Who, O Boatman! has departed ? 
Courage, oh, my soul! 


BoaTMAn— Stranger, I am here to tell thee, 
But my heart is sore; 
Thou art he who was expected 
At the cottage door, 
But the Angel of the Shadow 
Hath arrived before. 


‘RED HAND:* 
OR, THE CRUISERS OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


A STORY .OF 


THE OLDEN TIME. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A NEW DANGER—RED HAND’S DEVO- 
TION. 


WHEN Guilford, in obedience to the com- 
mand of the prince, came over the ship’s 
side, and the eyes of the Earl Red Hand fell 
upon him, the latter exclaimed with surprise 
and pleasure :— 

‘* What! dost thou owe thy secure flight 
from the shores of Britain to this young man, 
your majesty?” 

“* Yes; and never will I forget my obliga- 
tions to him. Advance, Master Guilford, 
and let me present thee as my deliverer to 
these my noble friends.”’ 

‘* By the rood, Sir Guilford!” said the 
earl, as he warmly grasped his hand, “ thou 
art in luck. Thy star is in the ascendant. 
Thou art the most fortunate man _ born! 
Come, thou shalt tell me how it has been 
thy fortune to be such service to England’s 
king.” 

‘* My lord,”’ said Edward, who had already 
exchanged a grasp of the hand with Guil- 
ford, ‘‘ the men in the boats wish to know if 
they shall save the poor devils who are 
swimming about the ship ?” 

‘“* What,” exclaimed the prince, ‘ the 
wretches thrown into the water by the ex- 
plosion of the frigate ? ”’ 

‘Yes, your highness,’ answered Red 
Hand. 

** By all means! Pick them up to a man, 
and be diligent! They are all my British 
subjects. You have room for them, my 
good Villiers 

Yes, your majesty, as prisoners,” an- 
swered Red Hand, with a slight cloud upon 
his brow. ‘* But I have little favor towards 
the villains who have placed my prince’s 
life in jeopardy.”’ 

** Let that pass! We must be humane, 
my dear earl. But what ship have we 
standing down so bravely this way ? ” 

‘*That is a Parliament war vessel, your 
majesty,”? answered Red Hand, who had 
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been so much occupied with the rescue and 
reception of the prince as to be heedless of 
the approach of this vessel, until now she 
was within a league, and booming down upon 
them under her enormous spread of canvas. 

Red Hand, having escorted the prince to 
his cabin, and ordered refreshments at once 
to be placed before him and the two noble- 
men, hastened from his presence, and as- 
cending the highest part of the stern, called 
Edward to his side. 

** Place the telescope in rest here, and let 
me have a sight at this monster, for I begin 
to fear that the prince, now that he is on 
board of us, would be safer anywhere else.’” 

‘‘There is great danger, my lord,” an- 
swered Edward. ‘She is certainly coming 
on us fast since we stopped to take the 
prince on board.” 

** Yes, that she is, and she is already 
training her guns upon us. Make all sail! ”” 
he shouted, like the tones of a battle trum- 
pet. ‘* Every man to his post! Boats, 
aboard! If there are any more men to be 
picked up, let the ship astern look after 
them. Cast overboard a dozen spars for the 
miserable wretches to float on. Sail all! 
We must save the prince from capture! ”’ 

At the sound of his ringing commands all 
was activity from stem to stern. The boats 
were hoisted up, and Robin had the regret 
to see his smack, to which no repairs could 
be made, drop astern, and at length slowly 
disappear beneath the tide. 

But all that the good ship could do, she 
could not make her way beyond the reach of 
the Leviathan’s long guns, one of which was 
now fired upon her at the farthest range. 
The shot fell astern a quarter of a mile; but 
the second shot, which soon followed, drop- 
ped into the ship’s wake. 

‘“*The game is up,” said the earl. “It 
will not do for the prince to stay half an 
hour longer on board, for that ship will blow 
me out of the water, unless I can work to 
windward—and then it is doubtful if we can 
get away from her.”’ 


Complete in Four Nu mbers. 
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This was spoken to a group of officers 
whom he had called around him on the deck, 
while the prince was regaling himself with 
the wines and acceptable fare he had placed 
before him. 

‘We are caught in this bay of Havre de 
Grace, and must either run ashore or fight.” 

‘*It would be madness, my lord, to fight 
such a ship, twice our size,’’ said his officers. 

‘“*T know it. My mind is made up. We 
must let the prince go. There is the village 
of Feschamps under our lee, not five miles 
distant. And there flies a French fisherman 
straight into the port. Fire a gun forward, 
and bring the boat to.” 

The order was no sooner given than 
obeyed, and a small fly-sail boat with one 
mast, which was darting over the water, 
landward, like a swallow on the wing, sud- 
denly lowering its triangular sail waited the 
* approach of the ship. In the meanwhile, 
the earl entered the cabin where the prince 
was at his repast with his two friends. 

“This is a feast, my dear earl, fit to set 
before a king,’’ said the prince, laughing. 


‘*T have not dined so well in many a day.. 


By the rood! if you keep us so well here in 
your castle of the sea, we shall be induced to 
be long your guests.”’ 

‘*Gladly would I have your majesty my 
guest as long as it may please you to honor 
my poor vessel with your royal presence. 
But I regret to say that I have come, your 
majesty, to warn you that we are not safe 
even here, though you are surrounded by 
brave hearts and loyal; these may bleed for 
you, but they cannot protect you against the 
foe that menaces your safety.” 

‘What now? Have I to fly again so 
soon, my dear earl ?”’ said the prince, with 
a slight shade of discontent on his brow. 
‘“*T was indulging the hope that for a day or 
two I should find here repose and quiet.”’ 

** So I hoped, your highness. Please cast 
your eyes out of the stern window, and you 
will see one of the largest of Cromwell’s 
ships in chase of us. It will be impossible 
for me to cope with so formidable an antag- 
onist; and I have come to beg your majesty 
to take refuge on board a French fishing 
vessel now alongside.” 

‘“‘T am in your hands, my dear earl and 
my lords,” answered the prince, rising. 
“ But to whom am I to entrust myself ?”’ 

‘Two Frenchmen—an old man and a boy, 
your highness.” 

“*T will take with me my two trusty Eng- 


lish friends, Graham and Robin; with them 
I shall feel secure.” 

Upon reaching the gangway, the prince 
asked Guilford if he would still accompany 
him and see him safely on French ground. 

Our young hero very joyfully complied 
with the prince’s wish, and at the same time 
with the prince the two lords who had come 
with him got into the fishing-boat. Edward 
also made one of the party, laden with the 
packets with which the earl had entrusted 
him. 

“Now farewell, my brave earl, and my 
lords and gentlemen. I hope, if any of you 
come to Paris, you will not fail to call on me; 
and I trust heaven will one day send us all 
better fortunes.” 

With this courteous parting speech, the 
prince raised and waved his chapeau to the 
officers and also to the men, who crowded 
the rigging and bulwarks to see him depart. 
The ear! lingered on board the French boat 
the last of all, and having embraced the 
prince, he extended his hand to Guilford. 

‘*T see you need no aid from me, my brave 
young friend. If the prince comes to his 
own, you will go up with him; that I can 
prophesy, without being a prophet.”’ 

The fishing-boat was now cast off from 
the side of the ship, and Guilford, by the 
command of Prince Charles, took the helm 
from the old Norman fisherman, who had 
the while regarded with a sort of bewilder- 
ment this summary disposition of his little 
vessel. 

Where will you land, my prince?” 
asked Guilford, as he took the helm. 

‘*¢ What village is that in the bottom of the 
bay south of us ?”’ 

Feschamps, your majesty.”’ 

‘Good! I willlandthere. We can reach 
it in an hour, think you?” 

‘“*Yes, your majesty. The wind is fair 
and free.” 

** And so are the shot, it would seem, 
from yonder huge war ship,’ responded 
Charles, as a heavy iron missile from the 
double-decker flew above their heads with an 
appalling roar. 

The earl, who had seen the shot pass his 
own vessel to windward, at once gallantly 
steered his ship so as to place her in the line 
between the fishing-vessel which contained 
the prince and the enemy; for he saw that 
they were directing their fire towards it, as 
if they suspected it contained some import- 
ant personage. 
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When Prince Charles saw this manceuvre, 
whereby the ship completely protected the 
boat from the double-decker’s guns, he said, 
with emotion:— 

‘¢ What a true heart that brave Arthur of 
the Red Hand, as men term him, has in his 
manly and loyal bosom! He is ready to re- 
ceive the whole fire of the formidable foe to 
protect his prince. It is worth the dangers 
and privations I have undergone for me to 
learn the devotion of my friends. Every- 
where I have found trusty confidants, and in 
no instance have I been betrayed.”’ 

The fishing-boat now bounded merrily 
over the water, nearing the land each mo- 
ment; but the sense of escape and safety 
was modified on the prince’s part by the 
danger in which he now saw his courageous 
earl placed. Without attempting to run 
away from his enemy, but only trying to 
keep his vessel as a shield to cover the 
prince’s retreat, the earl held his ship in the 
wind, and received in his hull a shower of 
iron balls that were hurled upon him from 
the Leviathan, which kept stalking on, 
belching forth fire and smoke like a moving 
volcano. 


At length, when the earl saw that the 


fishing-vessel was beyond the reach of the 
double-decker’s guns, and close under the 
land, quite beyond all danger of capture, he 
proceeded to fight his vessel out of the dan- 
gerous situation in the best manner he was 


able. But after firing three broadsides, 
which had no effect upon the double-decker, 
which drew nearer every moment, he called 
his officers about him. 

‘* My lords and loyal gentlemen: you need 
not be told of the imminent peril we are in. 
The fate of our noble ship is sealed. It is 
impossible for us to save her. Our only 
hope for our own safety is to square away 
and run for the French coast, and strand her 
and set her on fire. We have saved the 
prince! Already he is within hail of the 
coast, where he will find an asylum and pro- 
tection. With this let us be content. If 
we lose our ship, we shall have the proud 
consciousness of knowing that we sacrificed 
her for our beloved prince’s safety. There 
remains now but a choice between captivity 
and the capture of our vessel, or her de- 
* struction by our own hands, and our safety 
on French soil. I shall, therefore, with 
your consent, give orders to steer straight 
for the land.” 

The officers were all of the earl’s mind, 
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and the next moment the gallant ship, al- 
ready greatly crippled by the Leviathan’s 
heavy targeting, squared her yards and drove 
straight for the beach, which extended out 
in front of the town of Cherbourg. The 
earl would gladly have landed her near Fes- 
champs, but a reef running out in front of 
that place would have caught the ship half a 
mile before she could reach the main land, 
while at Cherbourg they could run directly 
under the walls of the fort. 

The Leviathan no sooner found the ship 
was making for the land, than she came into 
the wind, and gave her one and then another 
broadside. But through the storm of iron 
the brave ship held her way, though her 
spars were splintered, her rigging cut, her 
timbers wounded, and her scuppers running 
blood from her slaughtered crew. Onward — 
she held her course, till at length she had 
only her foremast and single foresail remain- 
ing. Yet with this squared to the wind, she 
drove forward, staggering and helpless, 
while the shores of Cherbourg were throng- 
ed with citizens, who, by their shouts, en- 
couraged those on board. The Leviathan 
came toabouta mile from the town for want of 
sufficient depth of water, and lowering a fleet 
of boats sent them in after the ship, which 
could scarcely creep along for her wounds. 
Butat length she struck the shore, and a score 
of boats from the land came off to land the 
crew. They were soon filled, but Red Hand 
remained last with a dozen of his men. 

‘** We will give them a parting salute,” he 
said, quietly. 

The guns on the larboard battery had been 
previously shotted, and as the ship in 
grounding had swung beam on the land, her 
battery bore directly on the flotilla of boats. 
The latter were pulling in with a persever- 
ance and boldness that showed their deter- 
mination to take the ship, though she was in 
a friendly port; but in those days the privi- 
leges of neutrality were not so sacredly re- 
garded by nautical men as they are at the 
present day. 

When the boats of the Parliament ship 
had got within half a mile, Red Hand gave 
the signal by touching off the after gun with 
his own hand. The others were discharged 
in rapid succession, and the earl, amid the 
smoke, after setting fire to his ship, left her 
to her fate. 

The effect of the broadside upon the ad- 
vancing boats was prodigious; so that it 
was said that Red Hand had slain more men 
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in the last hour of his command on the 
channel, than in all his fourteen years’ cruis- 
ings. Out of nine boats, but three reached 
the Leviathan, the others having been de- 
s:royed bv the final fire of the Royal Charles. 

The earl stood upon the shore and wit- 
nessed with a sad heart the conflagration of 
his fine ship, as in the dusk of evening she 
shot up tongues of lurid flame to the sky, 
illuminating town and port, harbor and 
shore, sea and clouds with a brilliant flame, 
and night closed over a scene of appalling 
interest and excitement. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE PRINCE’S STAR IN THE ASCENDANT. 


THE earl and his officers were hospitably 
‘entertained that night by the citizens of 
Cherbourg, who, when they learned that 
Prince Charles had safely landed in France, 
illuminated their city with joy; for the 
French of all classes had a great horror of 
Cromwell, and although they knew little of 
Prince Charles, the fact that he was the 
legitimate heir to the British throne was 
enough to bind him to the sympathy of the 
loyal, and, in that day, king-loving people. — 

The next day the earl, whose renown 
made him no inconsiderable mark of curi- 
osity, quitted Cherbourg for St. Lo, where 
his daughter, the fair Lady Jane, was placed 
for security and education. He was accom- 
panied by several of his officers, who from 
thence were to accompany him to Paris, 
where they hoped to meet the prince, of 
whose safe landing at Feschamps the earl 
had heard through Edward, who had joined 
him at Cherbourg. 

‘¢ And what became of my brave friend 
Guilford ? ” asked the earl. 

‘* He accompanied the prince, by his re- 
quest, to Paris. I saw them depart, with 
the youth, and Robin, mounted on horses 
furnished by the mayor of Feschamps. 
Lords Algernon and Catesby also accompa- 
nied his majesty; and they hoped to reach 
Paris in eighteen hours.”’ 

At St. Lo the earl received his daughter, 
who joined the cavalcade, and riding more 
especially under the care of the youthful 
secretary, she was escorted to the metropolis. 

The subsequent events connected with the 
arrival of the prince in France, and his re- 
tiring and establishing a court in Holland of 
the nobles who had followed him, are such 
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common matters of history that we need not — 
dwell on them in our story, but carry our 
narrative forward to the period when the 
sun of his fortunes once more rose above the 
horizon and lighted him to the throne of his- 
ancestors. 

Cromwell, after an unparalleled usurpation 
of nine years, at length died, contrary to the: 
expectation of his enemies, peacefully upon 
his bed, and naming his son Richard as his. 
successor. But this person possessed none 
of the ambition, or statesmanlike talents, or 
war-like spirit of his father; and after a 
brief exercise of the power bequeathed to. 
him, resigned it into the hands of Parlia- 
ment. England was now without a head; 
and all hearts were turned to the youthful 
Prince Charles, who still remained in Hol- 
land, where he surrounded himself by a 
brilliant court. To him a messenger was 
despatched by the Parliament, offering to- 
reinstate him on the throne of the realm, on. 
certain conditions. 

The prince, when the Parliament’s courier 
was announced, was dining at a table at 
which were seated a score of his nobles, 
among whom were Lord Algernon, the 
Scottish lord, Catesby, and last, not least,. 
Arthur of the Red Hand, Earl of Villiers. 

When the prince received the packet from: 
the hand of Lord Rudolph, who was the 
messenger, his brow darkened as he perused 
it, the expression of his face being all the 
while closely watched by his friends, who 
forgot the banquet in their anxiety to learn. 
the news from England. But when he came 
to the close of it, a smile curled his lip. 

‘“*News from London, my lords! You 
will excuse me while I withdraw to give a 
response. Mylord,” he added, addressing the 
Earl of Villiers, ‘‘ you will please retire to- 
my cabinet with me.’’ 

He also named four other noblemen, and 
then rising, he took his leave and departed 
from the banquet-room. Upon reaching his. 
cabinet he closed the door, but first gave 
orders to have Lord Rudolph Vane, the 
courier, hospitably entertained with all 
honor. 

** See to it, Guilford,” he- said, turning to: 
our hero, who had left the table with him at. 
his command, and now followed into the 
cabinet. 

‘* Your majesty could perhaps hardly ap- 
pint a less acceptable host to Lord Ru- 
dolph,’’? answered Guilford, with a slight. 
color of embarrassment. 
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“True, true—I had forgotten. My 
Lord Granville,” added the prince, ‘‘ I pray 
you take care of Lord Vane’s comfort. We 
must not treat discourteously our Parlia- 
ment’s messenger.” 

“T obey your majesty,” answered the 
nobleman, retiring. 

‘* Now, my lords,’ said the king, hear 
our words. The brave and loyal General 
Monk, who seems to be standing just now 
in Cromwell’s shoes in England, writes me, 
that now Richard, the son, has resigned his 
power, he is ready to offer me my father’s 
throne, provided that I will submit to and 
put my signature to certain conditions—the 
very conditions which will make me recreant 
to my royal father’s memory, and be, as it 
were, an endorser of the justice of his mur- 
der. By the soul of the Confessor, I will 
bind myself to no conditions to regain that 
which is lawfully mine! My lords, I will 
nevertheless advise with you.” , 

‘“* May it please your majesty to read to us 
such passages of General Monk’s letter as 
may enable us to advise your majesty ? ” 

Listen :— 

*«* Your majesty’s restoration is the wish 
of my breast. That achieved, I am prepared 


to lay down all power and retire to private 
life. I am at the head of an army of ten 


thousand men. I am encamped near Lon- 
don. I have power to wield the Parliament 
at my will. As yet they do not suspect my 
intentions, which alone I now reveal to your 
majesty. If your majesty will consent to 
the conditions herewith enclosed, I can 
safely invite your majesty to London, and 
ensure you a public reception that will sur- 
pass any public entry of a monarch since the 
days of the Conqueror. These conditions I 
know the Parliament will insist on, and 
therefore I would get them from your hand 
in order that when I propose your restora- 
tiop to this body, I may be able on the spot 
to shut their mouths to all objections. I 
despatch my friend Lord Vane as the special 
bearer of this missive. Do not delay a re- 
ply, I entreat your majesty; and I pray do 
not refuse to comply with conditions, with- 
out which I feat the restoration can never 
be effected. The hearts of the people are 
‘with your majesty.” 

‘¢ Now, my lords, here are the conditions.”’ 

The prince then read from a paper en- 
closed in the letter the conditions, which 
history has made familiar to every reader. 

**You perceive, my friends,” he said, 
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when he had concluded, “‘ what chains they 
would shackle us with.” 

‘* Nay, your majesty,” said the earl, ‘* but 
rather with what rivets they would strength- 
en your throne.” 

** Ha, do you think that way, my lord?” 

“TI do, your majesty. The people no 
doubt would receive you without condition; 
but the Parliament must be humored.” 

‘*T will truckle to none of them! ” 

‘** Nay, your majesty, but something must 
be yielded on account of the disjointed state 
of the times and the imperfections of men’s 
loyalty.” 

Well, you no doubt counsel. wisely. 
Guilford! ” 

“‘'Your majesty,” answered the young 
fisherman, who stood near an escritoire, a 
little in the rear of the king. He was 
dressed in a handsome suit of’ plum-colored 
velvet, richly embroidered, a silken vest and 
laced doublet, and his hair flowed long and 
waving upon his shapely shoulders. In the 
interval of two or three years since we last 
parted with him, a change has been made, 
not only in his appearance, but in his posi- 
tion. The prince had become personally at- 
tached to him from the day he had assisted 
in effecting his escape from England, and 
gave bim a position near his own person, as 
his private secretary, a situation of responsi- 
bility, which Guilford’s talents and address 
—thanks to his mother’s good education— 
enabled him to fill with credit and honor. 
At length he became so useful to the prince 
that the latter could hardly bear his absence; 
and he always consulted him on all matters 
before bringing them before his nobles; and 
after any council, at which Guilford was 
ever present as secretary, he would talk over 
with him the debates, and search his opin- 
ions upon what had been discussed. By 
this means our hero not only made himself 
signally useful to the prince, but as he al- 
ways had his ear, he held an influence in 
the eyes of the nobles which gave him a 
consideration that even rank would not have 
gained him. If any lord had any suit to 
prefer, any scheme to forward, Guilford was 
first made a confidant, with the request that 
he would bespeak the prince in favor of the 
applicant. The agreeable person, the en- 
gaging and unaffected manners, and the ele- 
gant address of the young attendant of the 
prince made him a universal favorite; and 


even envy was silenced, when it was re- 


membered that the young secretary was only 
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receiving in this favor of his prince his just 
reward in having brought him from England 
to France and saved him from his foes. 

Robin, who had no talents for a court, and 
who had no high aspirations, after remain- 
ing a few months in Paris, and hearing that 
the smuggler who had seen him in the smack 
had been shot, returned to Brighthelmstone, 
where he made the heart of the widow glad 
by the intelligence he brought of Guilford’s 
prosperity and favor with the prince. Soon 
afterwards he married the pretty Anne, and 
taking up his abode in the cottage, pursued 
the same occupation as formerly, and some- 
times even goiug in his fishing trips quite to 
the coast of France, to convey and receive 
letters that passed between" the prince and 
his friends in England. There were letters, 
also, which were not strictly of a political 
nature, of which he was the bearer, inas- 
much as they were handed him by the Lady 
Catharine, and addressed to “‘The Rt. 
Worshipful Guilford Graham, Secretary to 
His Majesty Prince Charles.’’ 

‘Guilford,’ now said the prince, after 
having got the mind of his nobles, “ sit thee 
down and write to the gallant General Monk 
these words :— 


‘¢*¢ We, Charles Rex, having received your 
fair letter, give you thanks from our heart 
for the loyal spirit which hath prompted 
thee to make the offer of your aid to restore 
us to our throne. But inasmuch as our sub- 
scription to the terms you lay down, which are 
the same in defence|whereof our august father 
lost his head, we cannot subscribe to them 
in full, but will arrange these conditions 
when we come into England, to the sat- 
isfaction of our Parliament. We pledge 
ourselves, however, and here witness our 
hand, that we will do nothing contrary to 
the constitution of our realm. If this pledge 
be satisfactory, we will, on hearing from 
you to this effect, let nothing delay our re- 
turn to England. 

(Signed in presence of our council of lords.) 
CHARLES R.’” 


** Well, my lords, will that suit you?” 
asked the king, looking round upon each 
face, and finally resting his dark eyes full 
upon the face of Earl Villiers of the Red 
Hand. 

‘It is as much as becomes your majesty 
to say,’”’ answered the lords. 

*¢ Then it shall go! Seal and direct it to 


General Monk, Guilford. Now, gentlemen, 
we will return to the banquet-room.” 

The king’s cheerful countenance as he re- 
entered the hall, gave all hearts hope; and 
then he said, to cheer them, “It is good 
news, my friends; the star of our future be- 
gins to brighten. Within three weeks, if 
nothing happens, I hope we shall see merry 
England once more.” 

Upon hearing this the whole company of 
noble exiles started to their feet and made 
the hall ring with three loud British huzzas. 

The banquet was once more about to be 
resumed, when Lord Rudolph, who was in- 
vited by the king to be seated on his right, 
seeing the Earl Villiers seated next to him, 
rose and drew back, clapping his left hand 
upon his sword hilt. 

‘“* What, so! How is this?’? demanded 
the king. 

**T have a feud of blood with the Earl 
Villiers, and cannot sit by him,’’ answered 
Lord Rudolph, with a fierce countenance. 
“Your majesty will excuse me. I will at 
my hotel await your answer to General 
Monk.”’ 

With these words he quickly strode out of 
the hall. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
LORD RUDOLPH’S DASTARDLY ACT. 


THE abrupt departure of the fiery noble 
caused a momentary excitement. The prince 
looked displeased. The earl smiled haugh- 
tily, and young Edward Percy, recently be- 
come Ear! Percy, stole out after the noble. 
But he had no sooner reached the vestibule, 
than he saw Lord Rudolph draw his sword, 
and with the flat of it strike Guilford, who at 
the moment was walking across the corridor. 
Our hero had remained a few moments in 
the cabinet to seal and address the letter to 
General Monk, and when he was returning 
to the hall, he met Lord Rudolph face to 
face. The latter, the way being narrowed 
by two columns, on recognizing him cried:— 

Stand aside, dog! ”’ 

Guilford’s sword was in his hand, but rec- 
ollecting that he was the brother of Lady 
Kate, he suppressed his rising resentment, 
and was passing him, when, as we have 
said, Lord Rudolph struck him in the face. 

‘* Now, by the rood,” said young Edward 
Percy, as he beheld the blow, ‘‘ if Guilford 
stand this, he hath caitiff’s blood in him in- 
deed.” 
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Guilford, however, kept his sword point 
down, and would have gone by him, when 
Rudolph spat upon him, accompanying the 
act with an epithet of derision. 

The forbearance of our hero was now at 
anend. He forgot Lady Kate’s brother in 
his own insulter. Throwing himself upon 
him, he took his sword from him and broke 
it upon the pavement, and then, with the 
eye of a lion, he glanced upon him with con- 
tempt, and was going into the hall, when 
the prince and several nobles rushed forth, 
having heard the scuffle. 

‘* What means this? What is this draw- 
ing swords in our very presence ? The per- 
son of an ambassador is sacred. Guilford, 
you are under arrest.”’ 

‘* Your majesty,’’ said the young Earl 
Percy, “‘ Guilford is not to blame. Lord 
Rudolph insulted him, and he bore it; he 
then struck him, and yet he bore it; he then 
spat upon him, and your secretary took his 
sword from him, and broke it under his feet, 
as you see there.” 

‘¢ Then it is Lord Rudolph Vane that hath 
done this discourtesy,”’ said the prince, red- 
dening with anger. ‘‘ My lord, I supposed 
thou hast come hither to us as a messenger 
of peace, not a maker of brawls.”’ 

‘*T shall not give account of my conduct 
to one who has neither the right nor the 
power to exact it,”” answered Lord Rudolph, 
haughtily. 

‘This to the prince’s face!’ exclaimed 
Earl Percy, with a flashing eye. 

‘* Nay, Edward. We can forgive this 
rudeness.” 

*“*T would punish it, your majesty, but 
that he hath but one hand, and it would not 
be taking him on fair terms,” answered 
Edward. 

Lord Rudolph had kept his right arm 
wrapped in his cloak, a custom which he had 
followed ever since his recovery from his 
ewounded wrist. He now thundered back, 
forgetting that Red Hand was present:— 

Thou liest! ”’ 

What! But we will make thee show 
thyself a liar! ’’ retorted Edward; and sud- 
denly tearing open his cloak, he exposed the 
handless wrist. There was a shout of sur- 
prise from all around; and Lord Rudolph, 
with his left hand, caught Edward’s sword 
and made a thrust so deadly at the young 
earl, that he would have run him through 
the body, but for the interposition of Guil- 
ford, who received the point of the blade in 
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his sleeve, at the imminent risk of having 
his arm pierced by it. 

‘*This must be stopped, by our head! ” 
cried Prince Charles. ‘‘ Arrest Lord Ru- 
dolph!.”’ : 

But before he could be obeyed, the savage 
young noble bounded from the corridor, and 
leaping into his saddle, spurred away at full 
speed, followed by the cries of derision and 
scorn of the assembled nobles. 

‘* Now, by our halidom, my friends,” cried . 
the prince, ‘‘ this unfortunate matter, if re- 
ported with distorted tongue in England, 
will do us a mischief and mar our fortune. 
He must not be suffered to embark and bear 
his own tale until I have forwarded my mes- 
sage with the despatches. After my letter 
reaches our general’s hands, Lord Vane can 
do no mischief, whatsoever he may say. 
Guilford! 

Your majesty ?” 

‘¢ Prepare to proceed at once to London.” 

“*T am ready, your majesty.” 

** Then leave at once. You will find pas- 
sage easy across the channel with the help 
of gold. Here is my purse. You have the 
packet. Go, and heaven speed thee, and 
bring thee safely back to us with good tid- 
ings. My Lord Villiers, please you see that 
this hot-brained Lord Vane does not take 
boat till Guilford hath been full twenty-four 
hours in his advance.” 

‘* T will see to it, your majesty,”’ answered 
the earl, who at once quitted the prince’s 
presence. 

In another hour, Guilford was on his way 
to the seaside, mounted on a fleet steed, the 
letters of which he was the bearer being tied 
about him beneath his belt, which also held 
his well-filled purse of gold. He had to ride 
seven leagues before reaching the sea. He 
knew that he had already the start of Lord 
Rudolph, who, still expecting to take back 
the prince’s answer, had ridden to his hotel. 
Here he soon learned, by a visit from one of 
the prince’s pages, that another bearer had 
been selected by the prince. No sooner had 
he been made acquainted with the fact, than 

he-called for his horse and servants, and was 
preparing to depart for the coast, when Earl 
Villiers met him at the door, and said, 
sternly :— 

*¢ My lord, I am commanded by my prince 
to detain your lordship for twenty-four 
hours.” 

‘* What! am I a prisoner?” demanded 
Lord Vane, fiercely, and turning pale. 
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‘That may be as you construe it. You 
are not to leave the town until twenty-four 
hours have passed.”’ 

“ This is unbearable! and you, of all men, 
my jailer! ” 

“IT see thou lovest me not. But one can- 
not choose his friends or enemies in this 
world, my lord. In such cases we must be 
patient.”’ 

Lord Vane looked at the earl as if he could 
annihilate him, and then returning to his 
apartments paced his floor in suppressed rage. 

In the meanwhile Guilford spurred for- 
ward, and about midnight, by the light of a 
bright moon, he came in sight of the shining 
waters of the sea. His road terminated at a 
small hamlet composed of a few Dutch 
houses. Nota vessel was to be seen in this 
harbor save the brigantine in which Lord 
Rudolph had come over, and which lay off 
waiting his return. This he was bound to 
avoid, lest he should be too closely ques- 
tioned, and after riding along the coast four 
miles, he saw a lonely hut, and at a little 
pier near it, a fishing lugger. This he suc- 
ceeded in hiring of the old man, and soon 
embarked to cross to England. The wind 
was light, but fair, and on the fourth day he 
landed near the mouth of the Thames, and 
detaining the boat for his return, he hired a 
horse and rode on to London. He reached 
the metropolis just as the sun was rising on 
the morning of the fifth day since leaving 
the presence of his prince. Putting up at 
an inn near the Parliament house, he in- 
quired for direction to General Monk. 

“ What, wilt thou list with him?” asked 
mine host. ‘It is said he pays well, though 
his army hath a beggarly look, and not a 
good wife can keep an egg or a bit of poul- 
try within a circuit of ten miles about his 
camp. If thou wouldst join him, thou wilt 
find his headquarters at Smithfield; but if 
thou wilt wait an hour thou wilt see him go 
by here to his house, near the St. James’s 
Palace, where he does business with the 
Parliament.” 

“The Parliament are governed pretty 
much by the general’s opinions, are they 
not ?”’ asked Guilford. 

** No, sir cavalier, for they don’t know ex- 
actly what they are. The old fellow is se- 
cret as a mason; but at heart, we believe he 
is for our Charley over the water, and would 
be giad to see the restoration.”’ 

‘‘ And the people at large—do they wish 
for the prince ? ”’ 


‘Do they ? They would darken the very 
skies with their caps in the air, if he should 
come into London, to-day. Ah, he is a 
brave prince, and we alllove him. We dare 
to say so now Cromwell’s day is gone; but 
once it was as much as an honest man’s 
head was worth to speak about him.” 

While Guilford was talking with the com- 
municative and loyal host, there was heard 
up the street a shouting of men, and then 
the clangor of a bugle, and a moment after- 
wards the cry on all sides:— 

‘* Monk! Monk! Here comes the general!” 

Guilford’s blood bounded. He was more 
interested than all others in his coming, and 
and as he rode past, accompanied by half a 
dozen field officers and an orderly or two, 
with a body guard of eighty horses bringing 
up the rear, he could not but regard with 
deep interest the man who held the reins of 
the power of England, not for himself, but 
for the prince, his master. 

Without delay he followed the troop of 
horses, and at length reached a stately man- 
sion, before which he saw General Monk 
alight and enter. He was about to pass for- 
ward to ascend the steps, when he was put 
back by a dragoon, who said:— 

*¢ Not so fast, sir cavalier. No one enters 
here without an order—no they don’t.” 

Guilford looked hard in the man’s face, 
for he thought he recognized the voice. But 
a huge red beard and a fiery moustache de- 
feated at first his scrutiny. But the man 
himself aided him in the matter, for, after 
regarding Guilford attentively, he said, in a 
gratified manner:— 

“Ts not this Master Guilford Graham ?”’ 

‘* Thou sayest truly,’’ answered Guilford; 
‘but if thou knowest me, do not speak it 
out so loudly.” 

*“ And dost thou not know me? I dare 
say I look too warlike for you to see through 
me. I am Digby—your old friend Digby.” 

“Toby Digby! Verily, you are no longer 
like yourself. Thou a dragoon ?” 

‘¢ Marry come up! What would you have 
amando? I got my head broke so often by 
Cromwell’s troopers, that I learned the 
knack o’ head-breaking myself. So, what 
with fighting, I got my blood up, and when 
Monk’s sergeants came down to our town 
listing, I was one o’ the first to enlist. It’s 
a brave life, so long as we don’t have any 
fighting. But, bless us, they say you are 
with Prince Charles, over the sea, and that 
he has made a lord of you! ” 
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«The prince can hardly make lords where 
he is, honest Digby. I am glad to see thee 
such a changed man, and doing so well.” 

‘** What art thou doing in England, Master 
Guilford ? ” 

‘*T would see General Monk. Can you 
let me pass for old companion’s sake ? ” 

Marry, that will I. Go in; and when 
thou hast done thine errand, wait till I am 
off guard, and we’ll have a rare gossip 0’ 
bygones.” 

With these words the trooper drew aside 
and let Guilford pass. Going by several of- 
ficers who stood in the hall, he came to an 
orderly, who stood near an inner door, and 
said that he desired to have a word of im- 
portance with the general. 

Your name?” 

‘*It is of no consequence. Say I have 
letters to him from France.” 

Upon hearing this, there was a murmur in 
the hall of surprise and expectation from the 
military men and others in waiting, and 
Guilford was scrutinized with curiosity. 

‘*A messenger from France! a courier 
from the prince! ’’ went buzzing from lip to 
lip. 

His excellency desires to see you,’’ said 
the orderly, reappearing after a moment’s 
absence. 

Guilford, all travel-worn as he was, entered 
the apartment of the commander-in-chief of 
the army. The general bent his eyes upon 
him as he came towards him, and then said, 
courteously, yet with animation :— 

‘*Did I understand my orderly aright ? 
Do you bring letters from France ? ” 

‘* Yes, your excellency, from the prince.” 

‘* From his majesty!” exclaimed the gen- 
eral, with a look of pleasure. ‘ But how is 
this? Where is Lord Rudolph Vane?”’ 

‘“‘He arrived, and placed your leiters in 
the prince’s hands; but when the reply 
which I now bear was ready, he got into an 
altercation with some of the nobles and 
others, and gave some offence to the prince, 
who intrusted the letters to me, who holds the 
place of his private secretary.” 

‘** You are then Sir Guilford Graham ?”’ 

‘* At your excellency’s service,’’ answered 
our hero, as he placed the packet, which he 
had by this time unbuckled from his girdle, 
in the general’s hands. 

‘I am glad to see you and to know you. 
I have heard how the prince owes his escape 
from England to your undaunted courage 
and constant devotion.” 
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Thus speaking, the general broke the seal 
of the letter and read it. Guilford, who had 
been at Paris knighted by the prince, in 
token of his gratitude, and who also, at the 
same time, had received from the French 
king the order of a chevalier, now marked 
closely each change in the expression of 
General Monk’s countenance. Having pen- 
ned the letter himself, he knew every line of 
it, and could clearly distinguish what: the 
sentences were at which he frowned, and 
those which seemed to give him pleasure. 
At length he turned towards the secretary, 
and, with a mixed expression of dissatisfac- 
tion and pleasure, he said:— 

‘* Sir Guilford, do you know the contents 
of this letter ?”’ 

do, your excellency. 

‘*T am sorry the prince refuses to — the 
conditions, but it cannot be helped. We 
must do as well as we can with what he says. 
It may satisfy the Parliament. But how left 
you the prince?” 

*¢In good health, your excellency.” 

*¢ And the Earl Villiers—was he well ? and 
the Barons Algernon and Catesby, and also 
my Lord of Percy?” 

‘**T left them all well, your excellency.”’ 

**T hope soon to see them with their royal 
master all in England. What day did you 
leave the prince ?” 

*¢ This is the fifth, your excellency.” 

‘‘You have made despatch. The Parlia- 
ment is now in session. I am going thither. 
You must accompany me, Sir Guilford. I 
will make known to them that the prince has 
sent a messenger to them.” 

** Yes, your excellency. There are dupli- 
cates of the letter you have, one addressed 
to yourself, and the other inscribed, as you 
perceive, to the Parliament.”’ 

Here Guilford showed him a letter which 
the prince had given him in case it should be 
called for. 

“This is very good. The seal remains 
unbroken, and it is addressed to the Parlia- 
ment. I will take you with me at once to 
the hall. Your presence will do a great 
deal, as a courier from the king.” - 

The general then left the apartment, and, 
passing through the saloon where his staff 
were, called, ‘* To horse! ”’ 

All was now excitement and motion. 
Every gentleman hastened to his saddle. 
Digby, who resolved not to lose the opportu- 
nity of having a gossip of bygone times with 
his former acquaintance, had kept a sharp 
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eye on the door for some time. But when 
he saw him reappear walking side by side 
with General Monk, and heard the general 
order a horse to be brought to Guilford, and 
saw the deference and honor which the com- 
mander of the army paid to him, his amaze- 
ment was so great as nearly to stupefy him. 

‘* What aileth thee, man ?”’ called one of 
his comrades to him. ‘ Are thine eyes go- 
ing to quit thy head? Fall in with thy horse 
into the rank. Dost not hear that we are 
ordered to fall in and trot ?”’ 

Digby mechanically obeyed the order. 
But he shook his head, and, with a downcast 
look, he said to himself :— 

‘* My gossip is all up. Master Guilford 

_has become a great man. I heard he was a 
lord, and it must be true.”’ 

At the door of the House of Commons, 
General Monk alighted and entered the hall, 
leaving Guilford in the vestibule. When 
Monk found that the Commons had still 
come to no decision, and seeing that all 
hearts were for the prince, though not a lip 
dare utter his name, he stood up and said:— 

‘Gentlemen, the time is come when Eng- 
land should have rest. No plan of govern- 


ment has been proposed. I will propose 


none; but I have just placed in the hands of 
your president of the council a slip of paper, 
on which I have hastily written a line with 
a pencil. You will please read it aloud, my 
Lord Annesley.” 

Every eye was fixed upon the president. 
All hearts throbbed with anxious expecta- 
tion. Some thought it would give them the 
information that the prince was privately in 
London; others that General Monk himself 
had taken this method to make known his 
own intentions of assuming the protectorate. 
The president, however, soon removed all 
speculations by reading as follows:— 

‘* General Monk desires to make known to 
the house of Commons that a messenger 
from the prince arrived in London this 
morning 

Here there was such a sensation and dem- 
onstrations of satisfaction so loud that the 
president could not proceed. At length, 
order and silence being in some degree re- 
stored, he resumed :— 

‘The messenger is the private secretary 
of his majesty, Sir Guilford Graham, and is 
now at the door of the house, waiting to de- 
liver a letter of which he is bearer to the 
Commons.” 

Upon hearing this, there arose one univer- 


sal shout from the members of the House; 
and cries of ‘“‘ Admit him! Admit him!” 
were heard vociferously. 

As Guilford entered, bareheaded, and 
walked up the aisle, escorted by General 
Monk, nothing could exceed the delight and 
enthusiasm with which he was received. 
The members, says history, ‘‘ for a moment 
forgot the dignity of their situation, and 
indulged for several minutes in loud accla- 
mations of applause.”’ 

Modestly, yet firmly, the youthful baronet, 
Sir Guilford, walked up to the head of the 
hall and placed the letter in the hands of the 
president. The hall was silent as the tomb 
while the letter was read. When it was 
concluded, or rather while he was reading 
the final sentence, all at once the house 
burst into one universal assent of the king’s 
proposals, and immediately a vote was taken ~ 
that the letter should be published. A vote 
of thanks was also passed to Sir Guilford; and 
as all had heard of him as having been the 
person who had taken the prince to France, 
there was a twofold motive for their crowd- 
ing around him and overwhelming him with 
congratulations. He was taken home to 
dine with General Monk and a large party of 
lords and gentlemen, and bore all his honors 
with a grace and modesty that won all 
hearts. The same evening, he left London 
with the answer of the Commons and an in- 
vitation to the king to return and ascend the 
throne. The bearer of such joyful news, he 
could not obey the impulses of his love to 
turn aside to visit Castle Vane, and he has- 
tened, as fast as spur and wind could carry 
him, to rejoin his prince, and lay at his feet 
the triumphant results of his mission. Upon 
landing from the fishing-lugger, which had 
taken him safely back to Holland, our hero 
delayed only to reward the owner of the 
boat, and then, mounting his horse, which 
had been kept there waiting for him, he took 
the road to the town where the prince held 
his little court. He had not ridden, how- 
ever, but a league and a half, when a wom- 
an called to him from a wretched house on 
the roadside, and asked him to come in for 
one moment and see a man who was dying. 

Prompt to obey the impulses of humanity, 
Guilford dismounted at the low door, and 
crossed the threshold. By the light which 
came in from a small square window above a 
miserable truckle-bed, he saw, to his amaze- 
ment, Lord Rudolph lying, and in the last 
extremity of life. Upon seeing him thus 
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prostrate, all resentment fled from Sir Guil- 
ford’s bosom, and he spoke to him in the 
kindest manner, and asked what he could do 
for his repose of mind; for he remembered 
Lady Kate, and that this was her brother. 
No sooner did Lord Vane hear Guilford’s 
voice, than he opened his eyes and fixed 
them glaringly upon him. 

‘* What art thou come for? Thou, of all 
men!’ he said, grasping. ‘ Bring the Red 
Hand, and then I shall be well attended.” 

‘¢ My lord, I am thy friend. Can I serve 
thee ?” 

** Who art thou?” 

*¢ Guilford Graham.”’ 

‘Yes. A knave! Thou wouldst rob me 
of my sister! Thou hast bewitched her,— 
thou and thy mother!—given her love-po- 
tions! Avaunt! I despise thee! I spue at 
thee!” 

“‘T am sorry, my lord, to see you lying 
here in this condition. How has it oc- 
curred ?”’ 

But the nobleman had exhausted his 
strength in his last efforts to speak, and lay 
panting and glaring fiercely at him. 

‘* His servant robbed and shot him near 
by,” said the woman. ‘* We found him 
bleeding and insensible nine days ago, and 
brought him in, where he has grown worse 
ever since, and raves and curses fearfully.’ 

‘“‘Yes; I have cursed thee and Lord Vil- 
liers. See! One has robbed me of my 
hand,’’ and here he held up the inflamed 
stump of his wrist, and shook it at Guilford, 
‘and the other has robbed me of my sis- 
ter!” 

‘* My lord, you should cease to think of 
worldly matters,” said Guilford, kindly. 
“Turn your thoughts heavenward, for me- 
thinks that thou hast not many minutes to 
live.” 

‘*¢ And these I will spend in cursing thee, 
and telling thee how I hate thee. Thou a 
baronet! Thou a prince’s confidant! Thou 
take my place as courier to the Parliament! 
I spit at thee! Go and tell Red Hand the 
robber that I spent my last breath in cursing 
him and thee! ”’ 

‘* My lord, I implore—I entreat, for thy 
sister’s sake, make thy peace with heav- 

But Guilford paused and said no more. 
The fallen jaw—the set eyes—the motionless 


’ face—all told him that death had claimed his 


soul. 
Reflecting upon the wonderful train of 
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circumstances that had brought him to be 
present at the death-bed of Lord Rudolph, 
Guilford gave directions to the woman about 
the care of the body, and, remounting his 
horse, galloped on to the next village. Here 
he laid the matter before the mayor, and 
left him gold to have the body properly pre- 
pared to send to England. Having per- 
formed this duty, which both love for Lady 
Kate and humanity prompted, he hastened 
forward on his important mission. 

Upon reaching the palace of the prince, 
his majesty was pacing up and down the 
corridor with Earl Villiers, in conversation, 
while several noblemen were lounging near 
in groups. No sooner was the rapid rider 
recognized to be Sir Guilford Graham, than 
his name was repeated by twenty voices; 
and Charles, stopping in his walk, waited te 
receive him, with his hand extended in wel- 
come. Passing by the eager nobles, Sir 
Guilford reached the king, and, dropping on 
one knee, kissed his hand, and then placed 
in it the letter of the Commons. The king 
tore the seal, and first read half through it to 
himself, when, seeing that it was all good 
news, he read it aloud:— 

Therefore we, the Commons of Eng- 
land, do accede to your majesty’s proposi- 
tions with joy, and do invite your majesty 
to return to England and ascend the throne 
of your fathers, and we will ever be your 
majesty’s loyal and faithful subjects, and 
ever pray for the health and life of your 
majesty as in duty bound.’” 

‘* First let me embrace thee, my trusty 
friend and welcome bearer of such good tid- 
ings!” cried the king, with tears in his eyes, 
clasping Guilford to his heart before all his 
nobles, while they rent the air with acclama- 
tions of joy such as the Dutch palace and the 
honest Dutch people had never witnessed 
before. The earl also embraced Guilford, 
and so did Edward, Earl of Percy. That 
day and night were passed in the most pleas- 
urable enjoyment, and in the reception by 
the king of the congratulations of the 
authorities of the town. 

In a few days afterwards, King Charles 
and full two hundred lords and gentlemen 
left the town for the coast in an imposing 
cavalcade. Here a ship-of-war—the very 
Leviathan which had been so near capturing 
him, but which had now changed masters— 
was waiting to receive him, by order of the 
Commons, and bear him to the shores of 
England. 
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*¢On the 29th of May, 1660, Charles en- 
tered London,” say the history of that 
event, ‘“‘on his birthday. An innumerable 
concourse of people lined the way wherever 
he passed, and rent the air with acclamations. 
The very sky was darkened with the caps of 
the people, and rent with their shouts of 
welcome. They had been so long distracted 
by factions and tyrannies, they rejoiced with 
unusual enthusiasm to see the king once 
more seated in security upon his throne.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


LORD VANE AND LADY CATHARINE AT 
COURT. 


THE inhabitants of the little fishing port 
of Brighthelmstone were one morning 
thrown into no little excitement by the ar- 
rival of a brigantine in the port, the sails of 
which were shrouded in black, and the flag 
wreathed with crape, while festoons of it 
hung from mast to mast. At length a boat 
ianded, and from the sailors, after the officer 
had proceeded to Castle Vane, the good 
folks learned that it contained the body of 
Lord Rudolph who had been murdered in 
Holland, and for whose body the marquis, 
his father, had sent. 

A procession of boats escorted it to the 
landing below the castle, where it was re- 
ceived by the father of the young nobleman. 
The same evening, it was placed in the fam- 
ily vault, and the ensuing morning the 
brigantine, firing a requiem of minute-guns, 
slowly departed seaward. 

“This attention to the obsequies of my 
misguided son, I learn by a note from Earl 
Villiers,” said the marquis to his daughter 
as they sat together in his cabinet talking of 
the dead, ‘“‘we owe to a Sir Guilford Gra- 
ham, the king’s private secretary. Hast 
thou ever heard of this knight, my child, and 
knowest thou why he took this pains to hon- 
or my son ?”’ 

Lady Catharine’s heart beat rapidly. She 
colored, and was about to make some con- 
fused reply, when he further added :— 

‘¢ The Ear! Villiers further says in his note 
that the king will hold a grand levee at the 
palace on the first. Wednesday of next 
month, and that he desires that I should be 
present, and accompanied by thee, but ”—— 

But what, dear father ? ”’ 

*“*It becomes us to mourn for Lord Ru- 
dolph.”’ 
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‘*'Yet we need not enter into the festiv- 
ities. All the friends of the king are 
hastening to London to do him homage.” 

True; and as Lord Rudolph was of the 
opposite side, I shall be looked to to make a 
more particular expression of attachment to 
the crown.”’ 

*¢ You will then go, dear father?” 

“Yes. You may have everything ready.” 

This permission filled the bosom of Lady 
Catharine with joy. She was young, beauti- 
ful and gay, and desired to see something of 
the world from which she had been so long 
shut out. 

‘¢ Besides,”’ said she, ‘‘ I shall see Guilford 
in London, for I learn he is in high favor 
with the king, and honored and loved by all 
men.”’ 

With a happy heart the charming countess 
left her father to make preparations for the 
coming visit to court. 

At length the eve of the great day of the 
king’s banquet and levee arrived. London 
was crowded with the nobility and their 
families. One spirit of satisfaction and de- 
light pervaded all men’s minds. 

The Marquis of Vane and his daughter 
were at the mansion of the Earl of Villiers 
as his guests. The daughter of the earl, the 
fair Lady Jane, shone with surpassing radi- 
ance above all other maidens save Lady 
Kate. The two became very intimate, for 
they had known each other in earlier years. 

‘*And you are to marry to-morrow the 
handsome Ear! of Percy, fair Jenny?” said 
Lady Catharine to her friend, as she was 
arranging a circlet of bridal diamonds. 

‘*Yes; andI am told by my father that 
you are to marry the brave Lord Astley.” 

* Lord Astley! I never saw him!” an- 
swered Lady Kate, with great positiveness. 

‘¢ Well, that is odd. Both my dear Ed- 
ward and my father told me to-day that you 
were to marry the noble Guilford, Lord 
Astley.” 

*¢ Guilford do you say his name is?” 

** Yes; but why do you blush so?”’ 

“Did 1?” 

‘Indeed, your face tells the truth. So we 
are to have a Lady Astley to-morrow at the 
palace, as well as Lady Percy?” 

‘*T assure you, dear Jenny, it is a mistake. 
I do not know Lord Astley. I only was 
surprised at the coincidence of a name.” 


At this moment Red Hand, the tall and © 


stately earl, came in, and smiling upon his 
daughter, he asked Lady Kate if she had 
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heard any news from court that day in par- 
ticular. 

“No, my lord. I have not been out to- 
day.” 

Father,” exclaimed Lady Jane, “ did 
you not tell me that Lady Kate would prob- 
ably marry Lord Astley to-morrow ? ” 

‘“‘Yes, I think I did,’ replied the earl, 
smiling. 

‘It is a mistake, my lord. Ido not know 
his lordship.” 

* But are you not to be married to-mor- 
row, fair lady ?’’ asked Lord Villiers, slyly. 

‘¢ How did you hear this, my lord?” she 
answered, in beautiful confusion. 

‘¢ From Edward, who is an intimate friend 
of Guilford Graham, who told him, as a 
great secret, that it was all arranged, and 
that you were to be married to him before 
the king’s presence, in Westminster, to- 
morrow.” 

“* My lord, it is true; but not to this Lord 
Astley.” 

‘But suppose— No matter. I will not 
tell what I see he has kept a secret. I wish 
you joy. You will have a husband so worthy 
in Guilford Graham, fair Kate, that no no- 
bility can emulate him.’’ 

‘¢ Thanks, my good lord.”’ 

*“* Ah, I know all your romantic loves. 
Guilford, to whom I owed my life once, told 

me the whole story; and a creditable one it 
was to you. But hither comes Earl Percy. 
So I will leave him to entertain you, for I 
have to attend on the king.” 

‘*My lord,” said the earl as he entered, 
‘is it true that the king has appointed you 
commander-in-chief and full admiral of the 
fleet ?” 

‘* Yes, Edward; he conferred the post 
upon me yesterday, and next week I goon 
board my flag-ship at Portsmouth; for we 
are going to have war soon with Spain.’’ 

‘* What is the name of your flag-ship?”’ 
asked Edward. 

‘¢ The Leviathan, our old friend.” 

‘“* How fortunes change in this life!” ejac- 
ulated the young earl. 

‘* Do you know who I have chosen as my 
second in command ?”’ asked Lord Villiers. 

‘* No; it is likely the Duke of Kent.” 

**No; Lord Astley.” 

“What, Guilford? I am overjoyed. Do 


- you hear, Lady Kate? How does it please 


you?” 
**Is it possible, my lord, that I have mis- 
understood you all ‘this time, and that Guil- 
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ford Graham and Lord Astley, of whom I 
hear so much, are one and the same per- 
son?” 

** Yes, that is it,” answered the earl, with 
a merry laugh. ‘ And it is odd that you are 
the last to know that Sir Guilford was this 
morning ennobled with the title of Earl of 
Astley, and the rank of post-captain in the 
navy.” 

The joy and surprise of Lady Kate were 
expressed rather by her tears than by her 
smiles, though both struggled for the mastery 
on her happy face. She felt that her con- 
stancy, as well as the self-sacrificing spirit. 
of Guilford, had been amply rewarded, and 
that, after all, she was to give her hand to a 
man her equal in rank every way, and one 
of the most popular men in the kingdom, 
who had the confidence of the king, the 
friendship of the nobility, and the respect of 
the people. Well might she say, as she 
cast herself into the arms of Lady Jane:— 

‘* This is the happiest day of my life! ”’ 

The next day the palace was the centre of 
the thoughts of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, of every rank and degree. The no- 
bility docked thither to banquet with the 
king and behold him in state elevated upon 
his throne. The masses came to see him 
pass in procession from the banquet-hall to 
Westminster, where the bridals were to take 
place. 

At five o’clock the ceremony of the mar- 
riages commenced. First the handsome 
Earl of Percy led to the altar the lovely 
Lady Jane, daughter of Red Hand, Ear! of 
Villiers. She was given away by her father, 
and the beauty of the happy pair made a 
lively impression of pleasure upon the vast 
assembly. 

Next advanced Guilford, Earl of Astley, 
leading by the hand the charming and con- 
stant Lady Catharine. At the sight of this. 
pair a murmur of approbation ran through 
the cathedral. The history of Guilford was 
well known, and a thousand eyes sought to- 
rest on the face of one who had risen from a 
humble fisher’s boy to be the confidant of 
his king and the peer of lords of, the realm. 
In height, in comeliness of air, in com- 
manding air, there was no high-born baron. 
of them all who were present who surpassed’ 
him. 

The king himself gave away the bride, 
and at the conclusion of the benediction by 
the venerable Archbishop of Canterbury,. 
the sacredness of the place did not wholly- 
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suppress very animated applauses and hearty 
wishes for their future happiness. 

We have now come to the close of our 
story. If our readers should ever visit the 
little fishing town of Brighthelmstone, in 
Sussex, the ruins of the Castle Vane may 
recall to their recollection this story. If 
they inquire for the descendants of Lord 
Vane, they will be pointed to Astley Castle, 
a mile in the interior, where lives the pres- 
ent Earl of Astley, the lineal descendant of 
Guilford Graham, the first ear] of that name. 
Over the gateway it will be seen that the 
arms are a tower with two oars crossed, and 
the motto, ‘‘ Loyal en Tout.”’ 

At the foot of the ruins of Castle Vane is 
an ancient stone cottage, which they will 
tell you, if you inquire, is ‘‘ King Charles’s 
Cottage.” If you go to the door and ask 
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why it is so called, a stout fisherman in the 
yard mending his nets will answer that, 
many years ago, in “the old Parliament 
times,’’ Prince Charles was hid there one 
night before he got away across the channel. 
If you ask the man his name, he will tell 
you that it is Robin Rengivell, and that he is 
a descendant, in the eighth generation, from 
Robin and Anne Rengivell, who dwelt 
there in the Parliament days, and Robin 
was one who aided the king’s escape. 

The descendants of Red Hand are still 
among the noblest of England’s aristocracy; 
and it is an inexplicable characteristic of the 
race, that every eldest son of the progres- 
sive generation is born with a distinct im- 
press of a miniature red hand upon the 
inside of the left palm. 


NE of the notable examples of popular 
delusions regarding bodily structure 


- and functions, is exemplified by the belief 


that the third finger was selected as the 
bearer of the wedding-ring because a partic- 
ular nerve placed this member in direct 
communication with the heart. Over and 
over again has this belief been expressed, 
and in the belief is found an apparently sat- 
isfactory reason why the third finger 
is thus honored. The slightest acquaintance 
with physiological science shows that the 
supposition referred to has not even a germ 
of probability. The ring-finger is supplied 
with nerves according to the rule of nervous 
supply in the body generally, and, it need 
hardly be said, without the slightest refer- 
ence to the heart; the nerves of which in 
turn sare supplied from an independent 
source and one quite dissociated from that 
which supplies the nerves of the hand. 
Equally curious and erroneous beliefs in- 
trude themselves into the domain of medi- 
cine and surgery. Thus for instance it is a 
matter of ordinary belief that a cut in the 
space which separates the thumb from the 
forefinger is of necessity a most dangerous 
injury. The popular notion regarding this 
region is that an injury inflicted thereupon 
is singularly liable to be followed by tetanus 
-or lock-jaw. There exist not the slightest 
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grounds for this supposition. Lock-jaw, it 
is true, might follow an injury to this part 
of the hand, as it might supervene after a 
wound of any of the fingers. But physiol- 
ogy and medicine alike emphatically dispel 
the idea that any peculiarity of structure 
which might predispose to the affection just 
named, exists chiefly in the region of the 
thumb. It may be that the difficulty expe- 
rienced in securing the healing of wounds in 
this portion of the hand—owing to the 
amount of loose tissue and to the free 
movement of the part which it is almost 
impossible to prevent—might favor or pre- 
dispose to an act of tetanus. But as the 
same remark may be made of many other 
portions of the body, it follows that the 
thumb-region possesses no peculiarity what- 
ever in this respect over any other part of 
the frame. 

One of the points which has been most 
hotly contested in technical as well as in 
popular physiology is the use and functions 
of the spleen. This organ, as most readers 
are aware, is a gland, of somewhat oval 
shape, lying close to the left side or extrem- 
ity of the stomach. It is one of the so- 
called ‘‘ ductless’’ glands of the body—that 
is, it possesses no duct or outlet, as do the 
liver, sweetbread, and other glands con- 
cerned with the formation of special fluids 
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used in digestion and other functions. In 
olden times philosophers puzzled themselves 
over this mysterious organ; nor was its na- 
ture rendered any clearer by the discovery 
of the fact that it may be removed from the 
bodies of the higher animals without causing 
any great or subsequent inconvenience, and 
without affecting in any perceptible degree 
the health of the subject operated upon. 
. One classical authority went so far as to 
allege that he could find no use whatever 
for the organ; while another maintained 
that possibly it was intended to serve as a 
kind of packing for the other organs around 
it, and that it kept them from getting out of 
their places in the movements of the body. 
The idea, however, which obtained most 
credence was that which regarded the spleen 
as the fountain and origin of all the vile 
‘humors’? which rankled the blood and 
soured the disposition of man. We can still 


trace in the metaphorical expressions of our 
literature this ancient belief; so that what 
at first were regarded as literal and true 
ideas of the spleen and its use, have come in 
modern days to do duty simply as metaphors. 

Modern science, in dispelling those anti- 
quated notions, has now assigned to the 


spleen a very important part in our internal 
mechanism. The part it plays may be thus 
described. The blood, as every one who 
has looked at a thin film of that substance 
through a microscope will know, is in reality 
a fluid as clear as water, and derives its 
color from the immense number of little red 
bodies, the “‘ corpuscles,’’ which float in it. 
These red corpuscles of human blood do not 
attain a greater size that the 1-3500 part of 
an inch—that is, three thousand five hun- 
dred of these little bodies placed in a line 
would make up an inch in length. In addi- 
tion to the red bodies, there exist in the 
blood a smaller number of ‘‘ white corpus- 
cles,” each containing a little central parti- 
cle which the red ones want. From the re- 
sults of the most recent researches it would 
appear that the red corpuscles are produced 
by the partial destruction of the white ones; 
and that the little central particles of the 
white globules, when colored, appear before 
us as the red corpuscles of the blood. Now 
the spleen is to be regarded as the great 
manufactory or depot in which the red cor- 
puscles are thus produced from the white 
ones, and in which also many of the white 
corpuscles are themselves developed. And 
it would also appear highly probable, that 
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when the red globules of the blood have 
served their turn in the economy of the 
body they are broken down in the spleen; 
their material being doubtless used for some 
wise purpose in the maintenance of our 
complicated frame. 

A very common idea, but one founded on 
no certain or feasible grounds, is that which 
maintains that our bodies undergo a com- 
plete change and renewal of all their parts 
every seven years. The “ mystical’ nature 
of the number seven, has had an unquestion- 
able effect in originating this opinion; and 
although the age of fourteen and again that 
of twenty-one may be regarded as marking 
the attainment of youth and manhood or 
womanhood respectively, yet physiology 
gives no countenance to the popular opinion 
that of necessity these periods are those of 
sweeping bodily change. On the contrary, 
it might show that the periods at which full 
growth of body is attained vary with climate, 
race, and constitution—that is, with the 
personal nature, and with the physical sur- 
roundings of individuals, communities, and 
nations. The true state of matters as dis- 
closed by physiology, leads us to contemplate 
actions and changes which are infinitely 
more wondrous than those involved in the 
idea of septennial change. For if there is 
one axiom which physiology maintains more 
constantly than another, it is that which 
teaches that constant and never-ceasing 
change is the lot of life from its beginning 
to its end. 

No part of the body of a living being is 
free from these changes of substance, 
through which indeed every act of life is 
carried on. Every movement of a muscle— 
the winking of an eyelid or the lifting of a 
finger—implies waste of the organs and 
parts which move. The thinking of a 
thought implies wear and tear of the organ 
which thinks—the brain itself. Were it 
possible to spend existence even in a per- 
fectly still and rigid condition, there are 
still actions to be performed which are ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of life, and 
which necessitate continual waste, and wear 
of the tissues. Thus the beating of the 
heart, the movements of our chest in breath- 
ing, and the very act of receiving and diges- 
ting food—actions which are in themselves 
concerned with the repair of the frame—can 
only be performed through the intervention 
of processes of work, and waste of body. 
So that a living being is to be regarded as 
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passing its existence in a constant state of 
change. Its particles are being continually 
wasted, and as incessantly renewed; and al- 
though the growth of our bodies may be said 
to culminate at various periods of our life, 
yet it is anything but correct to say that 
there are marked epochs of change in human 
_existence. The truth is that change and al- 
teration are our continual heritage; and it is 
strange indeed to think that not an organ or 
part of our bodies exists which has not re- 
peatedly in its history been insensibly and 
gradually, but none the less perfectly, re- 
newed in all its parts. Our particles and 
substance are being dissipated in very many 
ways and fashions. Chemically and physi- 
cally, we are in a state of continual break- 
down; while on the other hand, it may be 
shown that the forces of life are enlisted 
powerfully on the side of renewal and repair. 
In connection with the exercise of our 
senses there are not a few points on whieh 
popular ideas stand in need of correction. 
When we speak of seeing ”’ or “‘ hearing,’ 
the exercise of these or any other of our 
senses indeed, is usually referred to the or- 
gan concerned—eye, ear, nose, or tongue, as 
the case may be. A little consideration, 
however, will show us that we make a very 
grievous mistake in referring the act of sen- 
sation of perception to the organ itself. Let 
us consider for a moment what happens 
when we acquire ideas regarding the form 
of an object through the sense of touch. 
We may in the first place ‘‘ will’’ to touch 
the object in question; the act of ‘‘ volition”’ 
as it is termed, originatimg in the brain, be- 
ing transformed into nerve-force, and being 
further directed along the particular nerves 
which supply the muscles of one finger or 
along those which supply all the fingers. 
The muscles are thus stimulated to action, 
and through their agency the fingers are 
brought into contact with the desired object. 
Leaving the sense of sight out of consider- 
ation for a moment, we know that we can 
through the sense of touch gain ideas regard- 
ing the form, size, hardness, and other 
qualities of the object. Our nervous system 
is thus bringing us into relation with the 
outer world and specially with that portion 
of it represented by the object we have 
touched. But how have we gained our 
knowledge? The reply to this question 
leads us at once to perceive that the tips of 
the fingers do not represent the seat of 
knowledge. And a further consideration 


makes it equally clear that the brain must be 
credited not only with the task of perceiv- 
ing, but also with that of appreciating what 
has been perceived. Hence we are forced 
to conclude that just as the first nervous 


‘impulse shot through the nerves to the 


fingers, so a second impulse has passed from 
the fingers to the brain. Our sense of touch 
has given origin to a subtle force which has 
passed upwards to the brain, and has there 
become transformed, through a mechanism 
—of the working of which we know as yet 
absolutely nothing—into perception and 
thought. Similarly with the work of the eye, 
of the ear, and of other senses. 

When we talk of seeing or hearing, we 
are in reality speaking of the act of the 
brain, not of the eye or ear, which are 
merely the ‘‘ gateways ”’ through which the 
brain obtains its knowledge. And that the 
brain is the true seat of the senses, may be 
proved to us from the side of pathology—the 
science which makes us acquainted with the 
causes and nature of disease. Cases are 
well known in which injury of the brain as 
the seat of sense has given origin to de- 
praved sensations. Post-mortem examina- 
tions of persons who were continually 
conscious of a disagreeable odor have proved 
that these persons had labored under brain- 
disease; while one case is on record in 
which, after a fall from a horse, and for 
severai years before his death, a person 
believed that he smelt a ba@ odor. So also 
the sense of sight may be altered from inter- 
nal causes of so-called ghost-seeing and 
spectral illusions. One well-known case, in 
illustration of the latter point, was that of 
Nicolai, a Berlin book-seller, who, neglecting 
to be bled in accordance with his usual 
custom, began to see strange persons in his 
room, and faithfully described the appear- 
ance of the figures. The figures disappeared 
when he had been bled once more. Thus in 
all such cases we believe that those parts of 
the eye or ear which would have been con- 
cerned in seeing the supposititious objects or 
hearing the supposititious sounds—had cither 
existed—were irritated from the braiu and 
produced the delusive sensations. Tuus the 
common phrase that “ seeing is believing” 
is in one sense literally true; for the act of 
sight apparently exercised in the person 
who suffers from optical illusions is in real- 
ity performed by the brain and is thus an 
act of belief, even if it be one of the uncon- 
scious kind. 
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* A don’t approve of my taking summer 
boarders, I know,” said Mrs. Spencer 
to Aunt Maria, wiping her ample brow with 
an air of perplexity; ‘*‘ but I’m sure I don’t 
see how [’m going to get along any other 
way, since the rheumatism has stiffened his 
joints so that he can’t do anything on the 
farm. Jennie’s been promised the school 
in the south district, to be sure, and com- 
mences to teach next Monday; but lor’! 
girls must have so many fol-de-rols nowa- 
days that I can’t expect her wages to do any 
more than clothe her. Jennie’s pretty proud, 
though she’s a good girl as ever lived.” 

‘* Well, for my part,” replied Aunt Maria 
stiffly, ‘I don’t blame Samooel. I’d ruther 
pick berries for a livin’ if I was in your 
place, and let the farm go. °Tain’t dreadful 
good land no way. And jest think of the 
Turvers. How did they make it takin’ sum- 
mer boarders? Mis’ Turner slaved herself 
almost to death. And then to hev that silly 
Claribel of hern go and hev a broken heart 
*cause that good-for-nothin’ city feller, that 
was there wastin’ his time a-fishin’ and a- 
sprawlin’ on the grass, said ‘* Boo!” to her, 
and then went off and never come back.”’ 

‘* But the Turners built that new fence 
round their front yard they had needed so 
long, papered their house from cellar to 
attic, and fixed up as smart as could be after 
their boarders left. They must have made 
something certainly. And if I am willing 
to take boarders, I don’t see why the family 
should complain. Of course all the hardest 
of it will come upon me.”’ 

‘* Lor’! 1 wasn’t thinkin’ nothin’ about 
the work’s bein’ too hard. You hev your 
health, Louisy, and ain’t laid up with a 
good-for-nothin’ day every now and then, 
like Mis’ Turner; but it’s the disrespectability 
of the thing I was thinkin’ of. But you 
never did hev no lookout for Jane Clinton, 
and she’s gettin’ to be a regular flirt. What 
kind of works do you suppose you'll be 
hevin’ here when you git one of these city 
fellers into the house, that won’t hev nothin’ 
to do but to tell her what pretty eyes she’s 
got, and take pretty walks with her along 
that dreadful romantic road to the school- 
house ? ” 
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BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


““Oh,” said Mrs. Spencer, looking rather 
indignant, but also relieved, “‘ my Jennie’s a 
sensible girl. I should like to see any one 
turn her head the way that goose turned 
silly Claribel Turner’s. And then I am not 
going to take any young men; only a gentle- 
man and his wife from New York, and two 
ladies — old-maid school-teachers I judge 
them to be—from Boston.”’ 

‘** Well, I don’t prove of summer boarders 
nohow,”’ still objected Aunt Maria. ‘ They 
most generally are a dreadful bad lot, and 
go to walk an’ p’r’aps ride on the Sabbath. 
I wouldn’t harbor ’em under my roof if 1 
was to starve. I didn’t believe it when 
James came home the other night and said 
you was a-goin to git into that biznes, Lou- 
isy. You’d better hear to your husband. 
The Spencers was always known to hev a 
good lookout.” 

And with this parting advice she took her 
departure, and walked over to Uncle Tom’s 
to discuss the question further with the in- 
mates of his family. 

Jennie, a bright girl of eighteen, entered 
the room with a merry smile on her counte- 
nance, as soon as Aunt Maria had taken her 
departure. 

** Tt was the summer boarders this time, 
wasn’t it, mother?” she asked. ‘I didn’t 
feel like being lectured this morning, so I 
didn’t venture to meet my stern relative.” 

‘“Yes, it was the summer boarders,” 
sighed Mrs. Spencer; ‘‘ and, Jennie, I con- 
fess that I had been having misgivings my- 
self on the same score, until 1 found out 
that Mr. Lorimer was married, and would 
bring his wife with him.” 

What score?” questioned Jennie, look- 
ing very blank. 

‘* Why, on your account, dear. Of course 
you remember that affair of Claribel Tur- 
ner’s ?” 

Jennie burst into a merry peal of laugh- 
ter, but concluded with a little burst of in- 
dignation. 

‘*O mother!” said she, ‘do you think I 
am like Claribel Turner? And is this the 
cause of Aunt Maria’s suffering? 1 don’t 
care what she thinks or says; but, mother, 
I regard it as a positive insult from you. 
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Really, Iam glad to know the opinion you 
have of me. One’s relations are always 
appreciative.” 

‘‘Girls will be girls, Jennie; and though 
I am sure you are not like Claribel Turner, 
if there were a strange young man under 
the roof, it wouldn’t be long before you two 
would be getting pretty well acquainted, and 
if there were no flirtation in reality, all the 
neighbors would be saying that there was, 
-and noticing every time he looked at you.” 

‘*Very well, mother; 1 can’t keep our 
summer boarders from looking at me if they 
wish to do so; but I promise you that I will 
not look at them—the gentlemen, I mean— 
any more than is necessary to keep me from 
running against ‘them in the -halls, after I 
take one good look at them at first to see 
whether they are handsome or not.”’ 

‘** But there are no gentlemen coming, you 
know—only one gentleman, and he’s mar- 
ried. I’m thankful for that, certainly.”’ 

The next Monday morning, the spare 
chambers were duly aired, and all of the 
boarders were expected on the noon train. 
Jennie filled the house with flowers from 
the front garden, and then hastened to 
school, wondering what they would be like. 
Mrs. Spencer was nervous, and came near 
putting two cups of salt instead of two cups 
of sugar into her cake. Mr. Spencer walked 

uneasily on the piazza, as if in some deep 
suspense. And even the house-cat felt the 
weight of some coming event, and washed 
herself more thoroughly and contemplatively 
than she had done before since the new 
minister came, and the sewing-circle met at 
the house of her mistress. 

About eleven o’clock, the old yellow coach, 

‘which drove twice a day from the Stilltown 
-depot, stopped at the gate. Two slender 
ladies, with eye-glasses and a great many 
bundles, presented themselves first, with 
-exclamations of delight concerning the 
lovely old trees which drooped around the 
mansion that was to be their abode for fu- 
ture weeks. Then came a frank, bright- 
faced young man, supporting a very fat, 
rather elderly lady, who looked a mixture of 
helplessness and good humor. 

‘* Mrs. Lorimer won’t be ready to leave 
home for nearly a month, so I ventured to 
take her place and take care of my nephew 
until she comes,’? announced the fat lady, 
who was svon afterward introduced as Mrs. 
Harris. 

Mrs. Spencer was glad to see Mrs. Harris, 
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and hoped that she would find her room 
comfortable. Mr. Lorimer looked about 
him, well pleased, and conversed with the 
Boston ladies, Miss Grant and Miss Burton, 
very pleasantly. Mrs. Spencer could not ~ 
account for her feelings; but she could not 
help regarding him with pangs of suspicion, 
though she allowed that his countenance 
and bearing were anything but calculated to 
excite suspicion. 

When Jennie came an hour and a half 
later, the ladies were all in their rooms, 
resting from their journey, or preparing for 
dinner, and Mr. Lorimer was the sole in- 
mate of the parlor, sitting in a semi-shaded 
window, looking over a photograph album, 
which contained pictures of the family, with 
an expression of deep satisfaction on his 
fine, clear-cut features. 

Jennie did not perceive him at first, and 
walked carelessly into the room, swinging her 
broad-brimmed hat by the strings. 

He rose and came quickly toward her. 

‘*Oh,”’ said she, eoloring deeply and be- 
traying a recognition in spite of herself. 

‘*T am delighted that you remember me,”’ 
said he. ‘I think it is just one year ago to- 
day since I went sketching on Pine Hill, and 
had the pleasure of meeting you. It was 
the first day I ever spent in this neighbor- 
hood; but 1 made up my mind then that it 
should not be the last.” 

Jennie bowed, and, with great dignity, 
left the room, running swiftly up-stairs to 
her own little chamber. Her mother, anx- 
ious for a few confidences on the subject of 
the new arrivals, came hurriedly slipping in. 

“>Tisn’t going to be half so bad as I ex- 
pected, Jennie,’’ said she. think I shall 
like them all. The two school-teachers are 


‘dreadfully homely, and affected, too, I think, 


but they seem to be nice pleasant women, 
and Mr. Lorimer’s aunt (Mrs. Lorimer isn’t 
coming for some time yet, so he took his 
aunt in his wife’s stead) is very social, and 
not a bit airy. Dinner is all ready, and Iam 
sure the table looks nice, though I do wish 
we could have some new knives and a snow- 
drop pattern table-cloth like Aunt Maria’s. 
But, dear me! I must hurry down aagin; for 
I’m not sure that I put the cover over the 
vegetables, and they will be getting cold. 
I’m going to ring the bell for dinner now.” 

At the mention of Mrs. Lorimer, Jennie 
had started a little, and a vivid piak flush 
o’erspread her features; and, as soon as her 
mother had disappeared from the room, she 
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produced from a drawer a certain scrap of 
paper which she had cherished very tenderly 
for a year; and on which was drawn a hasty 
sketch of Pine Hill scenery, and tore it into 
little bits which she scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. Then with an extremely 
dignified air she walked down-stairs and en- 
tered the dining-room where the boarders 
were already assembled. 

Jennie’s seat was beside that of one of the 


school-teachers and quite at the other end of 


the table from Mr. Lorimer, who looked as 
if he did not approve of the state of affairs, 
especially as she devoted herself to this lady 
and her companion, and never glanced in 
his direction unless he addressed a remark 
directly to her. After dinner he started off 
for a walk, and, when Jennie was about half 
way to school, appeared suddenly by her side 
on the Wishing Bridge. He startled her 
very much as she had stopped to look over 
the railing into the bright running water for 
afew moments, and was quite absorbed in 
thought. 

‘* May I walk with you a little way?” he 
asked, looking down into her face. 

‘** Oh, is it you, Mr. Lorimer? How you 
startled me,’ she said, when she had re- 
covered herself sufficiently to speak. ‘This 
is the Wishing Bridge, and I never cross it 
without wishing.” 

‘* The Wishing Bridge ? well, it’s a charm- 
ing spot certainly; I must make a sketch of 
it some day. And are the wishes granted 
which are wished here? I wasn’t aware 
that there was any magic about it, but I was 
wishing when I stepped on to it—I will tell 
you some day if my wish is granted. It was 
the most earnest one I ever wished in my 
life. Iam wishing it every moment.” 

Jennie looked at him with surprised in- 
difference. 

‘¢ They are supposed to be granted,”’ said 
she, ‘‘ and all the young people of the village 
come here to wish about their love affairs.” 

‘* And was it your love affairs that you 
were wishing about?’’ he asked with a 
gravity which was hardly suited to the oc- 
casion. 

She colored deeply. 

‘* Of course; what other things have young 
women to wish about ? Dear me, it is nearly 
school-time. I must hasten.” 

‘* And I may accompany you, may I not? 
You haven’t given me permission yet. I 
am going over to Brant’s Pond.”’ 

I certainly cannot forbid you the use of 
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the highway,” she said, laughing, espe- 
cially as it leads directly to your destina- 
tion.” 

‘** But you prefer to walk by yourself,” he 
said, stopping suddenly and looking both 
confused and hurt. P , 

‘**T assure you it is a matter of perfect in- 
difference to me,”’ she answered, haughtily. 
‘*The school-house is not far, only just be- 
yond that bend in the road.” 

‘*Confound it! what has come over the 
girl?” he thought. ‘‘ How different she is 
from what she was that day on Pine Hill. 
She’s prettier than ever, though her manner 
has grown fearfully pert and disagreeable, 
like that of her Cousin Jack’s at his very 
worst. What a fool I was to fall in love 
with her, and do nothing all this year but to 
think of her, and plan how to meet her 
again! I was afraid Jack’s going to Europe 
would put an end to everything, but here I 
am after all, under the same roof with her. 
Well, I flattered myself that I had made a 
little impression on her at the time, but now 
I see that was all a delusion. She’s as 
subtle a flirt as one born to it in fashionable 
society. How the poor rustic beaux in this 
neighborhood must have suffered at her 
hands! ”’ 

‘* When do you expect your wife, Mr. 
Lorimer?” questioned the object of his 
thoughts with cold clearness, startling him 
out of his senses. He was walking on the 
other side of the road, looking decidedly un- 
happy. 

‘* My wife! Miss Spencer, indeed, I was 
not aware of possessing any such commod- 
ity! How strange for you to imagine that I 
was married! ’’.. 

‘1 didn’t imagine it, Mr. Lorimer. My 
mother told me so; she thinks so certainly. 
She said your wife wasn’t ready to leave 
home yet, so your aunt came in her stead,”’ 
said Jennie, trying not to look glad. 

‘* My mother wasn’t ready to leave home. 
An old friend came to visit her from the 
West. I suppose I said Mrs. Lorimer (she 
is only my step-mother), and she misunder- 
stood me. When I wrote to her concerning 
board, i spoke of her as Mrs. Lorimer also.”’ 

‘* | am quite sure you did, for she always 
supposed that you were husband and wife 
instead of mother and son, and—Mr. Lor- 
imer—if you don’t mind, I think it will be 
just as well to let her think so.” 

‘“* Why?” exclaimed Mr. Lorimer, look- 
ing very blank. ‘I don’t wish her to think 
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so by any means, and then my mother will 
be here in a few weeks, and she certainly 
must know then.”’ 

Jennie burst into an immediate fit of 
laughter, in spite of herself. ; 

‘* Nothing, only she will like you better. 
She prefers married boarders. I cannot tell 
you why, but it is very, very funny.”’ 

Mr. Lorimer looked bewildered. 

*¢ And you believed that I was a married 
man, Miss Spencer ?”’ he said, looking down 
into her face with something like reproach. 

Jennie colored violenly. 

“* Yes, I believed so; why should I not, 
Mr. Lorimer ? ”’ said she, indifferently. © 

But there was something in her manner 
which contradicted the indifference, and he 
took heart. 

‘“* Jennie,”’ said Mrs. Spencer with trouble 
in her countenance two or three weeks later, 
**T thought you weren’t even going to look 
at our gentleman boarder, and here you have 
been seen walking with him nearly every 
day since he has been here. Aunt Maria 
says so, and really, Jennie, I do not like his 
manner toward you at all. He doesn’t take 
his eyes off you at the table, and I must say 
that you seem to be pretty well acquainted 
with him, also. Miss Grant asked me if you 
had ever met before, and she looked very 
queer, I thought.” 

‘¢ Miss Grant would do better to attend to 
her own affairs, and Aunt Maria also,” said 
Jenny, “and mother, with your consent, I 
am engaged to marry Mr. Lorimer.” 

Mrs. Spencer came near fainting. 

‘¢ Why, be’s a married man already! ” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘O Jennie, Jennie, what are 
you thinking of ?” 

** Oh, no indeed, mother! you’re mistaken. 
He spoke of his mother as Mrs. Lorimer, he 
always does so, because she is not his own 
mother, only his father’s wife, and you mis- 
understood him.” - 

‘* Well, if he isn’t married, he is one of 
those flirting city beaux and he doesn’t mean 
what he says. Oh, dear, dear me! it is just 
as Maria prophesied, after all. What can 
you know about him or his family either ? 
and you’ve only known him a little more 
than two weeks. Oh! what shall I do? 
what will your father say? How he will 
blame me because I insisted on taking sum- 
mer boarders against his advice! ”’ 

‘* Father likes Mr. Lorimer very much, I 
am sure,” said Jennie, with dignity, ‘‘ and 
all the misgivings I have, are because I am 
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not good enough for him. He is one of 
Cousin Jack’s friends, and in the letter 
which I received from him this morning he 

speaks of him in the highest praise (but I 

did not need that to convince me that he was 

everything that is noble). He says that his 
family are of the oldest and best in the State, 

Then he has wealth, and we are so poor. 

He has had every possible advantage, fash- 
ionable society, foreign travel, every means 

of culture, while I am as ignorant a country 

girl as ever lived.” 

Ignorant!’ exclaimed her mother, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ Why, there isn’t a girl in the 
country that’s had more advantages. Didn’t 
you tend Springvale Academy for three 
years running, and all your aunts and uncles 
pestering me about our extravagance in 
keeping you there?” 

Then Mr. Lorimer came into the room, 
and having overheard something of the con- 
versation, pleaded his own cause with the 
afflicted lady, and not in vain. 

‘“* What objection have you to me as a 
son-in-law ?”’ he asked at length, seeing that. 
though she consented and believed him to be 
an honest man, there was something which 
troubled and disturbed her dreadfully. ‘I 
can see that you are not satisfied with me by 
any means, Mrs. Spencer.” 

‘‘T think it is a great deal too soon,” said 
she. ‘* Why, Samuel courted me two years 
before he found out that he really liked me 
better than anybody else, and then I wasn’t 
ready to say yes when he asked me the first. 
time.”’ 

‘* But there is something else,’’ he per- 
sisted. ‘‘I am sure of it.” 

‘*'No,”’ said she, ‘‘ I have no objections to 

you, only I would rather Jennie shouldn’t 
marry a summer boarder, that is all.’’ 
“ “T am delighted to know that you have 
nothing against me individually,” said he. 
‘‘T guess I can bear it since it is only col- 
lectively.”’ 

But in spite of Aunt Maria, who never 
withdrew her objections from the husband 
of her niece, Mrs. Spencer grew very com- 
placent of her son-in-law after a while, and 
used to boast to her neighbors concerning 
Jennie’s fine establishment in the city, Jen- 
nie’s carriage and Jennie’s silver, ‘‘ and 
there never was such a devoted husband as 
hers in the world, thought I can’t say I ap- 
proved of the match at first,’? she always 
used to invariably add with a little pensive 
smile. 
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REMEMBRANCE. 


BY CAROLINE W. D. RICH. 


‘HINK not I would ask for your thought in the hour, 
When your brain rich in fruitage must yield to its power; 
Or check the strange current that over you breaks 
When the sweet spell of song on your lyre awakes. 
Not then will I ask for remembrance, ah, no! 
But when the first star from the sky looks below, 
When the light of the crescent lies soft on the hill, 
Then, then for one moment look into the past 
And think of the days too illusive to last. 
O love! how these memories thrill through my brain! 
I wait for you, darling. Shall I wait in vain? 


LEWISTON, ME. 


STRANGE LINKS. 


BY O. 8S. ADAMS. 


THE MEETING. 


HILIP SANDS and myself, after beat- 

ing about the world and steering clear 

of each other for ten long years, at last met 
again. 

We were old friends, and, as he had busi- 
ness West and I had a few weeks’ leisure, 
we took a journey together. On a fearfully 
cold afternoon the course of our travels led 
us to take passage in a stage, from the place 
where we had been stopping, for the small 
village of Blairstown. It was in the far 
West, where civilization was just beginning 
to make its way with bold and rapid strides 
into the new country. 

We went on runners, for the snow was 
two feet deep or.more, and still falling, not 
very rapidly, to be sure; but a sharp, eddy- 
ing wind blew it about spitefully, making it 
cutting and severe. 

The stage was in the normal condition of 
stages, namely, old and dilapidated, and was 
drawn by a pair of scraggy, tough-looking 
Canadian ponies. The driver was an aban- 
doned-looking specimen of humanity and 
mounted his seat without flinching at, or 
seeming to mind in the least, the icy needle- 
like particles that whistled through the air, 
notwithstanding his almost cruelly scant 
and meagre attire. The sky was white 


overhead, and indicated that the storm was 
likely to increase. 

These few things I noticed before step- 
ping inside, with Philip and two other pas- 
sengers. We were immediately confined in 
close seclusion from the outside world, by 
means of closely drawn and tightly fastened 
oil-cloth curtains. One small, oval window, 
in which, strange to say, the glass yet re- 
mained intact, admitted a few feeble rays of 
light into our gloomy quarters. 

We were soon progressing on our journey 
and jogged along at a fair rate of speed. 
My companions were not especially talka- 
tive, nor yet unusually reticent. The usual 
commonplace preliminaries of conversation 
were exchanged, followed by comments on 


- the weather, the condition of the roads, the 


mettle of the horses, the prospect of the 
storm’s increasing or diminishing, etc. 
Without dwelling on unimportant partic- 
ulars, it will suffice to say that the wind 
gradually blew harder, the snow came down 
faster, the cold grew more intense, and the 
drifts we had to encounter became more 
and more formidable. I took some cigars 
out of my pockets and shared them with 
my companions, and we made ourselves as 
comfortable and sociable as possible. But 
none of us could conceal a shade of anxiety 
at our situation, and there frequently was 
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made some dubious remark concerning the 
possibility of the stage reaching its desired 
destination that night. 

The horses were going slower, and etrug- 
gling desperately with the drifts that con- 
stantly opposed their progress. We could 
hear the driver stamping his feet and slap- 
pling his body to keep warm. And still the 
wind blew keener, the snow fell faster, and 
the grip of the frost-king tightened. 

We were not disappointed when it began 
to grow dusk, and we had only half accom- 
plished our journey. We called the driver, 
and a conference was held. The result was 
a determination to make for a small tavern 
about three miles distant, and there put up 
for the night. To have pushed ahead would 
have been rashness itself. 

The horses seemed to comprehend the de- 
cision that had been arrived at, for they 
spurred up with renewed vigor, and brought 
us within an hour to a rough-looking build- 
ing by the side of the road, from two of the 
windows of which gleamed pale lights. A 
short distance ahead a barn was dimly dis- 
cernible through the flying snow. 

We entered the tavern, and heartily wel- 
come was the glowing, crackling wood fire. 
A rough-looking man greeted us with a few 
words concerning the storm, a scrutinizing 
glance into our faces, and an inquiry as to 
whether we would have some supper. 

The question elicited a hearty affirmative 
response, and soon our innerselves were re- 
freshed and strengthened by a meal abound- 
ing more in the substantials than the delica- 
cies. 

Afterward, we adjourned to the “ parlor,”’ 
a small apartment that seemed to be a sort 
of wing-room or tributary to the immense 
fireplace that yawned from one side. We 
ordered a fire built, and were soon enjoying 
the comforts of the most luxurious room 
that the ‘‘ Goggles House ”’ (named after its 
proprietor) afforded. 

Here I had an opportunity for a more sat- 
isfactory inspection of my fellow-travelers. 

One was tall, full-chested and keen-eyed, 
though deliberate in his motions. His face 
had a kind look, and his presence was com- 
manding. His age might have been forty- 
five. His name was Mr. Derby, and he was 
a clergyman. 

The other was evidently from the lower 
walks of life, and was considerably older. 
His form was slightly bent, and his counte- 
nance and general air told of a life whose 


path had not been altogether a smooth one. 
I thought there was a wearied expression 
on his face, and an anxious look, like that 
of one who is fearful of being overtaken by 
misfortune. 

Philip Sands was a fair specimen of the 
auburn-haired young American. He was 
tall, cultivated a spreading mustache, and 
his age was about the same as my own, 
namely, thirty-three or four years. He was 
in general given to an air of abstraction, 
which might be said by those who did not 
know him to border on coldness. 

However, all four of us were sociable and 
jolly enough, the warmth of the cosey little 
tavern making us forgetful of the cold, bit- 
ing air without. 

‘* Well it’s too early to go to bed,” said 
Mr. Derby, the clergyman. ‘‘ What had we 
better do for our next few hours’ amuse- 
ment?” 

I suggested that he preach us a sermon; 
but he protested that he was off duty. 

Philip proposed, that, as there were no- 
public places of amusement within some 
hundreds of miles of us, we have a game of 
euchre. 

It’s a game. I do not understand, being 
a minister,” ,laughed Mr. Derby. ‘ At 
least, I haven’t indulged in it since certain 
days when youth was rampant, and when 
the grave professors were wont to exhort 
the impenitent sophomore. And I am 
afraid I have forgotten all about it now.. 
However, in this wild place and on this dis- 
mal night, I don’t know but that I will con- 
sent to ’?—— 

“Take a hand ?”’ I interrupted. 

“No,” he replied; ‘* to indulge in a rub- 
ber at whist if it is agreeable to the rest of 
the party.”’ 

“Whist let it be,’? exclaimed Philip. 
*¢ Will you join us, Mr. Jameson?” 

The oldest of the party had no objection 
tu offer, but he suggested that it would be 
well to obtain a pack of cards before we be- 
gan to play. . 

“Just so; a very important and indis- 
pensable part of the proceeding,” laughed. 
Mr. Derby. 

*¢ Oh, the landlord must have cards in the 
house,” I said. ‘I'll go and ask -for 
them.” 

But on mentioning the subject to Mr. 
Goggles, that individual declared that ‘‘ the 
only pack of ‘ kerds’ he owned was over to 
Jim Perkins’s, quarter of a mile north, but 
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that perhaps Nat would go after them after 
coming in from the barn.” 

I returned and reported progress to my 
companions. 

Mr. Derby suggested that we help time 
along a little by telling stories. ‘‘ True 
ones, I mean,”’ he added. ‘‘I dare say each 
one of us has some experience worth relat- 
ing.” 

At this, Mr. Jameson suddenly looked at 
the speaker curiously, and, I thought, with 
a slightly uneasy expression. And for sev- 
eral moments after, I noticed that he cast 
frequent stolen glances into Mr. Derby’s 
face. 

He soon, apparently, became satisfied with 
his scrutiny, however, and dropped his con- 
strained manner. Perhaps, I thought, Mr. 
Derby’s allusion to past experiences had 
awakened some unpleasant memory. For 
there are few of us but have them. In 
almost all lives there are some reminiscences 
that had best not be rudely awakened. 

However, Mr. Derby’s proposal met with 
general approval, and forthwith Philip found 
himself the party elected to narrate some 
tale for the listening ears of two strangers 
and one friend. 

He reflected, seemed to be buried in deep 
thought for a moment, and then related an 
episode in his life that through all our talks 
over past days he had not up to that time 
confided even to me. 


PHILIP SAND’S STORY. 


Y life has not been a particularly event- 
ful one, gentlemen, and you must not 
expect a tale that will thrill the marrow of 
your bones. I am going to tell of a circum- 
stance that puzzled me exceedingly at the 
time of its occurrence, and that has puzzled 
me ever since. It is a matter that I have 
always kept secret. But as we are most of 
us strangers, and are likely never to meet 
again, and will probably forget each others’ 
stories in three days, I will tell it to you. 
‘Eight years ago I was engaged to be 
married to the woman who now graces my 
home in New York State, and who, I hope, 
is at this moment bewailing my absence on 
this journey to the far West. At that time 
I resided with my parents, who were wealthy, 
at their fine residence on the eastern shore 
of Perch Lake; I will not mention the ex- 
act locality of that body of water. The 
house was situated a few rods from the 
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shore, and commanded a fine view of the 
lake and surrounding scenery. 

I was, as I have said, engaged to be mar- 
ried. The lovely girl whom I hoped soon 
to clasp as a bride resided about a hundred 
miles distant from my own home. 

About two weeks before the weddding- 
day, I was in New York, spending a few 
days. I intended to remain there until the 
time set for the marriage, and then proceed 
directly to the home of my affianced, where 
the wedding was to take place. 

But this resolution was very suddenly al- 
tered one day by the receipt of a very brief 
letter. As nearly as I can remember, it 
read as follows:— 


Jan. 29, 1879. 

‘* DEAR BROTHER,—I write to say that 
this morning Polly found that beautiful 
mosaic ring of yours—the one you brought 
from Europe—on the floor in your room, 
badly broken. Isn’t it too bad? You can 
never find another like it, and it was such a 
curious relic. I have saved the pieces. 
Shall I send them to you, or keep them un- 
til you return ? 


Then followed a few words about my ap- 
proaching marriage and one or two minor 
matters, and the letter was signed by my 
sister Alice. 

You may think it strange that the break- 
ing of the trinket should disturb my mind or 
change my plans; but, gentlemen, you will 
be more surprised when I tell you that the 
ring of which my sister wrote was on my 
finger, in an unharmed condition, at the 
very moment that I was reading the letter. 

Strange, was it not? So I thought. 

At first I was puzzled, and then a feeling 
of alarm rushed upon me. 

To explain why I should feel alarmed, I 
must go back two years. 

I was traveling in Europe. I had then 
never met my present wife. I had plenty. 
of money, a keen love for pleasure and ex- 
citement, and was sowing the wildest of my 
wild oats. While in Paris, I made frequent 
visits to the lower class of theatres (not the 
lowest, mind you), and became acquainted 
with some of the actors and actresses. I 
was not a profligate, be assured; and my dis- 
sipations were of afar more innocent char- 
acter than the little circle in which I moved 
gave me credit for. 

These things went along for some time, 
and I was about to leave Paris, when there 


was an addition to the corps de ballet of the 
theatre where I was most intimate. I at 
once became interested in Mademoiselle 
Josephine, as she was called on the play-bill. 
She was a fiery little sprite, brimful of vivac- 
ity, and possessed of a piquant grace and 
energy that never abated or wearied. She 
soon became the favorite danseuse, and also 
the object of eager attention by the little 
clique that frequented the green-room of the 
theatre. But while she was pleasant to all, 
and let fly her bright glances and smiles like 
so many shooting-stars, she studiously dis- 
regarded marked attentions from any one. 

_ Why it was that I was an exception to 
this rule, I know not; but certain it is, that 
Josephine bestowed a very liberal allowance 
of smiles on me, and accepted attentions 
which she refused from many others. Of 
course I felt flattered by this show of pref- 
erence, and soon found myself more devoted 
to her than perhaps a sound judgment would 
have dictated. I escorted her to and from 
the theatre, lounged in her boudoir, and 
passed many hours of every day in her com- 
pany. I was not in love with her. Far 
from it. I was simply fascinated by her 
bright ways, surpassing beauty, and sprightly 
conversation, and supposed that she was too 
world-wise and accustomed to adulation ever 
to dream that I had any particular ‘ inten- 
tions” toward her. Thinking thus, I basked 
in the sunshine of her presence to my heart’s 
content, finding it a very pleasant way of 
passing many hours that else would have 
been very dull, or would perhaps have been 
spent in some worse manner. 

She was an orphan, and lived with an 
aunt, who very seldom obtruded herself on 
our tete a tetes. As I had plenty of money 
to spend, I was quite free in making Jose- 
phine presents. These she accepted with 
smiles and blushes, and often with timid, 
tender glances, that would have been inter- 
. preted by some as evidences of pure, devoted 
love. Not so with me, however. I flirted 
with her in fancied security, never dreaming 
that I was awakening within her an attach- 
ment that was deep, violent, and passionate. 
But this part of the story I will come to 
presently. 

One day I visited a curiosity-shop that I 
patronized frequently; and its owner, beck- 
oning to me, said he had a wonderful relic 
to exhibit. 

** What is it?’ I asked. 

** Come and see,”’ he said. 
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I followed him into a rear apartment, 
where, after much impressive gesture and 
stifled whispering, he drew a small box from 
a private drawer, and opened it. 

Within the folds of some soft cotton I saw 
two rings nestled down, where they had 
evidently been placed with a great deal of 
care. 

‘¢ Examine them,” said the old dealer. 

I took one out. It was of gold, set with a 
seal of exquisite mosaic work, and was of 
the finest workmanship, as well as of con- 
siderable antiquity. Truly it was a curious 
relic, and I inspected it with greedy eyes. 
The other one was its exact counterpart. 

‘* How much for one of them?” I asked. 

But the dealer shook his head. 

‘They must be sold together,’? was his 
reply. 

‘¢ Nonsense! ”’ I exclaimed. 
two?” 

But he was firm. He declared that, they 
were found in one of the exhumed palaces 
of Pompeii, and had been worn by two lovers 
who expired in each other’s arms while the 
doomed city was being buried. 

I was somewhat incredulous, whereupon 
he offered to produce indisputable evidence 
of the truth of his assertion. 

‘¢ There is a lady to whom monsieur would 
like to give one, and wear the other himself. 
What more beautiful present could be found? 
So poetic! So significant! ”’ 

bother!” I exclaimed, interrupt- 
ing him. ‘‘ What do you want for them?” 

He named a fabulous price. 

I was of course horrified, and immediately 
began to beat him down. I finally pur- 
chased the rings at a figure I would be 
ashamed to mention. 

You have already foreseen that I would 
give one of them to Josephine. She re- 
ceived it with sparkling eyes and a smile of 
pleasure; and I am afraid we indulged in 
some very nonsensical remarks as she slipped 
one on her finger, and I the other on mine. 
If there were ever an occasion on which I 
made a fool of myself, I think it was at that 
particular time. 

And so thoroughly was I impressed with 
the idea the next morning, that I felt decid- 
edly uncomfortable, and resolved to be 
henceforth less intimate with Josephine. 
In fact, after thoughtful consideration, I 
made up my mind that I had better quit 
Paris, and accordingly began making ar- 
rangements to do so. 
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I called on Josephine, and informed her 
of my intention. She turned pale, and 
looked into my face appealingly. I felt a 
quaking at my heart as I looked into her 
black eyes, so glorious, so wonderfully ex- 
pressive, so passionate, and so thrillingly 
eloquent. 

** Old boy,’’ I thought, ‘‘ you’ve got your- 
self into a box.”’ 

I will not describe our parting interview. 
It was long and stormy, and ended with 
threats and curses on her part. She was 
fearful when roused. 

But, on my sacred honor, I was entirely 
innocent. I supposed her to be more worldly 
and steeled to true love than I could possi- 
_ bly be; beautiful to look upon, but light- 
hearted and unimpressible, like most of her 
class. I had never had any thought—nor 
had I dreamed that she had—beyond the 
fleeting amusement of the hour. 

I left her as best I could, and soon after 
embarked for America. But I did not leave 
the old world without receiving several notes 
from her, made up of denunciations, threats 
of a shadow that would follow me through 
life, and so on. I thought, at times, that 
these notes betrayed evidences of a dis- 
ordered brain. 

Once back in my native land, I dismissed 
all thoughts of her, and never saw anything 
of the threatened shadow; never, until the 
time of which I have spoken as having re- 
ceived the note from my sister in regard to 
the broken ring. 

For the ring which I wore, and which she 
supposed was broken, was the mate to the 
one I had given Josephine. Do you under- 
stand? A broken ring had been found in 
my room, during my absence, so exactly 
similar to the one on my finger as to be mis- 
taken for it. What wonder that an ava- 
lanche of disturbing thoughts rushed upon 
me! I did not suppose there was another 
ring like those two in existence. And how 
could Josephine’s ring have come into my 
room ? 

Was she near? Had she heard of my ap- 
proaching marriage, and come to take her 
revenge? Oh, of all times for such a visita- 
tion! 

I hastened home, having first taken the 
precaution to remove my own ring from my 
finger. I was shown the broken pieces by 
my sister. Sure enough, when matched, 
they formed the facsimile of my ring. 

I questioned her minutely as to the exact 
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spot where it had been found, and she re- 
plied to the best of her ability. Polly, the — 
servant, in sweeping the room in the morn- 
ing, had found the pieces in front of the bu- 
reau, and had immediately picked them up, 
and conveyed them to her. That was all. 

The mystery remained as dark as ever; 
though nobody but myself suspected the ex- 
istence of any mystery. I was alarmed, 
and made quiet inquiries about the neigbor- 
hood. But I could learn nothing concern- 
ing the arrival of any strange female. I 
recollect that at the time the people were 
greatly excited by a murder said to have 
been committed by a fisherman living on the 
opposite side of the lake. [Noone but my- 
self (the writer) seemed to notice, that, at 
this portion of Philip’s narrative, Mr. Jame- 
son appeared to be considerably agitated.] 
But I paid little or no attention to this, my 
mind being occupied by my own affairs. 

I engaged a private detective, at consider- 
able expense, and despatched him to the 
place where my future bride resided, with 
instructions to discover whether a person 
answering to the description of Josephine, 
or any strange-looking foreign woman, was 
there. 

When the wedding-day came, he assured 
me with great confidence that no such per- 
son was or had been in the place; and so 
positive and self-reliant did he seem, that I 
felt in a measure re-assured. 

To be sure, my mind was not in an envia- 
ble frame; but I do not think I betrayed any 
trepidation to those around me._ 

The wedding went off as smoothly as any 
one could wish, and I never heard from the 
ring or Josephine again. But it has always 
been an incomprehensible mystery to me 
how the fragments of the ring that I gave 
the French girl (or of one exactly similar to 
it) should have been found lying on the floor 
of my room. I have never ceased having 
periods of wondering at it, and puzzling my 
brain over it; and I don’t expect I ever 
shall. 


He paused a moment. 
The rest of us were silent. 


The wind 
howled fiercely without, and the fire crackled 
spitefully. 

‘* Well, gentlemen,’’ said Philip, “‘ you 
have heard my story. Iam afraid you have 
not been much interested; but it’s the best I 


could do. Now will one of you take your 
turn ? or have the cards come ? ” 
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But Mr. Derby and Mr. Jameson were 
both staring hard at him. 

‘** All that happened eight years ago, did 
it?” asked Mr. Derby, as if the time were a 
matter of moment. 

Yes,’ answered Philip. 

“ Just eight years ago?’ asked Mr. Jame- 
son, looking at him anxiously from under 
his gray brows. 

** Just eight years ago this month,” re- 
peated Philip, apparently somewhat sur- 
prised at the questions. 

I, too, looked in curiosity at the two in- 
terrogators. What was it to them whether 
it was eight years or eighty ? 

We soon found out. 


MR. DERBY’S STORY. 


Iam a clergyman, and am now taking a 
trip for my health. My life,as you may 
conclude from my calling, has not been an 
adventurous one; but nevertheless it has 
been marked by occasional incidents that 
have left their impress on my memory. 
Your story, my friend, recalls one of these. 
What if there should be some connection 
between the two? 

It was eight years ago this winter that I 
was called from my home to the bedside of 
an old and dear friend who was in the last 
stages of a long and lingering illness. Eben 
Ray was in humble circumstances, and re- 
sided in a cottage on the outskirts of a small 
village. It was situated near a body of water 
known as Muskingo Lake. He had be- 
friended me in my youth, and we had al- 
ways kept up a correspondence, varied by 
personal interviews at long intervals. We 
resided in places some hundreds of miles 
apart; but our friendship was of that true, 
abiding character that neither time nor wide 
separation could diminish. 

When, therefore, he sent for me in his 
last days, I obeyed the call at a considerable 
sacrifice, and hastened to do my part to- 
ward cheering the few remaining hours he 
had to live on this earth. 

I found him wasted away and confined to 
his bed by feebleness. Disease had stricken 
him down past recovery. I grasped his 
shrunken hand, and tears of joy rolled down 
his sunken cheeks. 

When our first greetings were over, he 
said :—— 

‘* Alas, my old friend! this house is too 
small to enable me to offer you shelter; and 


the pastor of our church, who lives a mile 
up the road, has bid me invite you to remain 
with him. You will find him congenial, 
hospitable, and pleasant in every way. You 
can take his horse, and come to see me as 
often as ’?—— 

“There! ’’ I cried, no more. I will 
come and see you every day, if I have to 
walk the distance. I will get along very 
comfortably with my kind host, and the out- 
door exercise will be just what I most need.’” 

I spoke as re-assuringly as possible, for I 
saw that he was distressed and mortified at 
not being able to entertain me under his 
own roof. 

However, the sickness and death of Ebew 


. Ray have little to do with the story I have to 


relate, except that they led to its main inci- 
dent. 

Rev. Mr. Murray, at whose house I stop- 
ped, lived a mile up the road, as my friend 
had said. Sometimes I rode, and sometimes 
I walked; but never a day did I miss visiting 
the bedside of Eben Ray. Thus passed 
nearly a week, and he was gradually sinking 
away. 

Finally one night at about twelve o’clock 
there came a loud knocking at the door of 
my host’s residence. I was wide awake in 
an instant, for I almost knew what the sum- 
mons meant. I listened intently, and heard. 
my name mentioned. Eben Ray.was dying, 
and I must hasten to him. 

My clothes were put on quickly, and I was 
in the presence of the messenger in a mo- 
ment. 

** You must hitch up the parson’s horse 
quick,” he said; ‘‘ for there’s no time to lose. 
As for me, I must drive on half a mile fur- 
ther, and get the doctor. Don’t lose a 
minute.” 

And with these words the messenger has- 
tened on. 

I did not stop to get out a cutter; but 
quickly threw a saddle and bridle on the 
horse, and was soon speeding on the way. 

The night was cold, and the mod shone 
brightly. The air was still, keen, and bit-. 
ing. The snow was not deep, and the horse 
carried me over the road at a good rate of 
speed. 

The solitude of the hour, and the utter 
silence that prevailed save the soft thud of 
the hoofs in the snow, were not without. 
their effect on my mind. The ride seemed 
interminably long. I grew impatient and 
nervous. From one thing to another my 
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thoughts wandered, and I scrutinized closely, 
yet aimlessly, each house and farm-yard 
that I passed. Away to the right lay the 
broad lake, its glare of ice shining under the 
moonbeams. 

Suddenly, on coming opposite a large, 
commanding mansion, situated between the 
road and the lake, I was startled at seeing a 
female form on the roof of one of the wings. 
It immediately dropped down on the soft, 
yielding snow below, staggered, fell, and 
rose again. 

I reined up, and gazed toward the appari- 
tion, for such it seemed in the ghostly hour. 
The woman put one hand to her head, and 
turned her face first in one direction, and 
then in another. Seeing that the gate stood 
open, I rode into the yard, and accosted her. 
She was attired in a common dress and a 
well-worn shawl, and about her head was 
wrapped a scarf. Her face was sharp and 
thin, and her eyes large and unnaturally 
bright. 

‘* Who are you?” I inquired; ‘‘ and what 
are you doing here ?”’ 

‘*T came to take my revenge on him,’’ she 
answered, after looking at me wildly for a 
moment. 

She spoke with a very strong foreign ac- 
cent. 

**On whom I asked. 

** You know nothing of it,”” she said hur- 
riedly. ‘* You would not be interested if I 
should tell you. But I didn’t find him. If 
I had 

And she looked down at her hands, which 
I discovered clutched an axe such as is com- 
monly used for splitting wood. 

‘*In heaven’s name what do you mean ?”’ 
I demanded of her. 

‘“* Nothing, nothing,” she said. ‘ It’s just 
as well that I din’t find him. It has saved 
me from a horrible crime, and his sweet- 
heart from a great sorrow. Oh, how I would 
like to look on her once ! ” 

1 made up my mind that the poor creature 
' was crazy, and spoke to her kindly. 

** Where do you live ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘Over the lake,’’ she replied, pointing 
across the wide expanse of ice. 

What! And how came you here?” 

‘*T walked across, of course. But I might 
as well not have come. He is away some- 
where.”’ 

‘“‘ What were you going to do with that 
axe ?”’ I inquired. 


“ This looking down at it. I had 


found him, I tell you, I would have left a 
mark on him for his bride to see.” 

She spoke fiercely, and in a low, vengeful, 
yet piteous tone. 

** Well, well,” I said soothingly, “‘ since 
he is not here, you had better go home. It 
is acold night. Your people will be alarm- 
ed.” 

people!”? She laughed scornfully 
and bitterly. ‘‘ But—yes; I will go home,— 
to my long home, perhaps. How quickly I 
could cut a hole in the ice yonder, and fly 
from all trouble and sorrow! ” 

do not know what you say,’’ I ex- 
claimed earnestly. ‘* You will not commit 
such a sin.” 

** Ah!” she exclaimed, “‘ it is well for such 
as you to talk about sin. You don’t know 
what it is to be tempted. You live lives of 
such ease; you have those you love around 
you; your best friends do not turn out false- 
hearted; you are— But go on, sir; don’t 
stand talking to me. I will go—home! ”’ 

And she turned toward the lake. 

I made a movement as if to follow her; 
but she fled rapidly, shaking her head as if 
in the bitterness of sorrow. 

I now suddenly bethought myself of Eben ~ 
Ray, who lay on his death-bed, waiting for 
me. Turning my horse, and urging him to 
a quick pace, I proceeded toward my desti- 
nation, reproaching myself for having al- 
lowed a passing incident to detain me so 
long. Doubtless, I thought, the girl was 
some harmless, partially demented creature, 
who would soon return to home and shelter. 
I endeavored to justify my mind with this 
thought, and soon afterward found myself in 
the presence of that stern messenger, who, 
sooner or later, comes for us all with a sum- 
mons that none can disregard. 

Eben Ray’s spirit passed to its eternal 
home that night, strengthened and cheered 
by a devout belief in those glorious truths _ 
that light many a weary traveler on the dark 
and mysterious journey. 

1 made inqury of one or two concerning 
the strange female I had encountered, but 
gained no information regarding her. 

The next morning I started for my distant 
home, where my wife and children were im- 
patiently waiting for me. 

A few days afterward I learned of the 
mysterious disappearance of a strange young 
woman who had been living with a fisher- 
man on the bank of Lake Muskingo, and of 
a suspicion that the fisherman had murdered 
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her. I had no special interest in the affair, 
and took no particular pains to ascertain 
further particulars. 

The matter passed from my mind, and 
‘was not revived again until the following 
spring, when some unknown person seift me 
a newspaper containing an account of the 
finding of the body of a woman in the lake, 
with a sum of money and some jewels on it. 
The account said that it was the person 
whom the fisherman had been suspected of 
making away with for plunder; but the fact 
of the money and valuables being found on 
her person exonerated him from such sus- 
picion. The fisherman, however, had fled 
to parts unknown during the first excite- 
ment, and had not since been heard from. 
That was all. 

And I do not know as there is anything in 
common between my story and the one just 
related by this gentleman, except that the 
main incidents of both happened eight years 
ago by the side of a lake. I make this 
remark because I intimated, on beginning, 
that there might be some connection be- 
tween the two. 


The speaker paused. 

After a momentary interval Mr. Jameson 
spoke. 

‘You said she had an axe, did. you, when 
you met her by the big house ? ” 

said answered Mr. Derby. 

*¢ And she carried it with her toward the 
lake?” 

Yes.”’ 

‘“* And she looked kind o’ haggard and 
desperate like—sort 0’ loony ? ”’ 

‘She certainly did.” 

Well, then,’ with a long-drawn breath 
and a look of doubt, ‘I don’t know as I 
need be afraid to tell my story; that is, if 
you gentlemen care to hear it. The two 
yarns that’s just been spun bring it up to 
my mind; in fact— Well, if you want to 
hear it, you may.”’ 

*¢Go on,” we all exclaimed, Philip Sands 
appearing to be profoundly interested, and 
most impatient to hear the old man’s story. 


MR. JAMESON’S STORY. 


ANY years ago I took up my residence 

in the little town of Newport, on the 

shore of Swan Lake. It was a growing 
place, and there were other villages near by, 
so the section was a good one for my occupa- 


tion, which was that of a fisherman. Swan 
Lake was in those days full of trout, pike, 
and the like, not mentioning smaller fish. I 
built me a shanty, and there lived with my 
daughter Lucy, then a little thing four years 
old. Her poor mother was dead. 

Lucy was a good child, though a little 
touched in the brain,—that is to say, she 
wasn’t over and above bright. Howsom- 
ever, she was all I had, and I thought a big 
sight of her. My suspicion was that she’d 
never be much better, and as she growed up 
it was plain that my idee was the correct one. 
There was a cloud over her understanding 
that nothing could take away. ‘ 

I flourished pretty well in my business, 
managing to live comfortably, to lay some- 
thing by every week, and besides to fix up 
the shanty now and then, till finally it grew 
to be quite a respectable and comfortable 
place to live in. Lucy had a good room all 
to herself, which pleased her mightily, for 
she had a kind of taste for pretty things, 
and was very amiable and quiet. 

My ambition, you must know, was to get 
money enough together so that. when I was 
taken away she might not come to want. 
In this I was succeedin’, in a slow sort of 
way. 

Well, things went on very quiet with us; 
and one winter a French woman came to us 
and wanted board and lodgin’. This was a 
queer circumstance, for we hadn’t anything 
extra to offer, and we didn’t know at first 
what answer to make. She was a theatre 
actress, and had been traveling with a troupe 
and played in the town hall for a few nights. 
Her health was broken down, and she had 
been unfortunate, she said, and wanted a 
quiet place to stay. Poor thing! she was 
thin and sallow enough, and her big eyes 
had such a sad look that one couldn’t have 
the heart to look on her with suspicion. 
She was poor, too, and said cheapness was 
an object. She hadn’t more than enough 
to keep her a year without work, she said, . 
and the prospect was that she would never 
be able to work again. 

After some deliberation we agreed to take 
her, and so Adele, as she called herself, be- 
gan to live with Lucy and me. 

She kept her room most of the time, 
walkin’ out only occasionally. At these 
times, which were perhaps once in a week 
or two, she would go to town, or across the 


“ lake on the ice, and always took Lucy with 


her. There seemed to be a weight on her 
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mind, as if she were lookin’ for something, 
or expectin’ somebody, or workin’ out some 
question that bothered her. But we paid 
little attention to this, for she wasn’t talka- 
tive, and said next to nothing about her own 
affairs. 

At last she was taken sick, and was kept 
to her bed most of the time for a week. 
She got flighty, and at times would leap 
from the bed and run out-of-doors. One 
day we called a doctor, but when he got 
there she was quite cool and calm, and 
wonldn’t have anything to say to him. She 
didn’t want his medicine or advice, she said, 
and dismissed him without much ceremony. 
She seemed to grow a little better after this, 
and took powders that she had with her that 
drove the fever and flighty spells away. 
Still I didn’t like her looks. There was a 
sort of wild and unnatural look about her 
eyes. 

At last a night of terrible happenings 
came. I had gone to bed and was sleepin’ 
sound, when Lucy came and waked me up. 

** Adele is gone,”’ she said in a frightened 
whisper. 

“Gone! Where?” I exclaimed. 

‘*T don’t know. I woke up, and her bed 
was empty.”’ 

Perhaps [ haven’t mentioned before that 
Adele and Lucy slept in the same room. 

‘* Did you hear her get up ?”’ I asked. 

No,”’ Lucy replied. 

‘¢ Then you don’t know how long she has 
been gone?” 

No.”’ 

I was alarmed, and Lucy and I searched 
the house, which was a short job. She was 
not to be found. 

I then dressed me and went out. 
though it was bitter cold, it hadn’t snowed 
for three or four days, and so I couldn’t 
trace her direction by any tracks. 

But I looked first one way and then an- 
other, and at last thought I saw something 
out on the ice. I looked closer, and became 
sure that it was a moving figure. Could it 
be Adele? My only course was to go and 
see. 

So, bidding Lucy stay in the house, I 
started out on the ice. The object grew 
more and more distinct as I neared it, and 
finally I saw beyond mistake that it was 
Adele. 

And on coming close to her, I was struck 


with horror to see that she had cut a hole. 


through the ice. She was just striking the 
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last blow with the axe when I spoke to her. 
She turned suddenly and uttered a cry. 

‘* What are you doing, and where have you 
been ?”’ I asked. 

‘*T have been over there,” she answered, 
pointing to the opposite side of the lake. 

‘** What does it all mean ?” I exclaimed. 

I remember her answer very well, for it 
was her last words. She said:— 

‘*He will know what it means. I have 
left evidence that I have been there! ”’ 

And then she turned and cast herself into 
the water through the hole she had cut. 

I sprang forward and seized her gown; 
but it tore, leaving a shred in my hand. 
She sank down in the cold water, and rose 
no more. 

Gentlemen, I shall never forget the hor- 
ror I felt at that moment. The awful still- 
ness of everything around, the intense cold, 
the terrible act of Adele, and my own lone- 
liness after the horrible scene, left me dazed 
and well-nigh helpless. 

For a moment I stood and stared at the 
hole in the ice, and then, picking up the 
axe, turned to go home. But at the first 
step I slipped and fell, and struck my leg 
against the ice in such a way as to cut it 
severely. It bled freely, so I was obliged to 
bind it up with the fragment of Adele’s 
dress that I had torn off in trying to save~ 
her. 

Then I started toward the shore, but was 
so weak from the pain and so benumbed with 
the cold, that I crept, rather than walked. 
I thought several times that I should have 
to give up and lie down and freeze to death. 
I managed, however, to crawl to the shore, 
and then the sight of a light in my shanty 
gave me such encouragement that I rose up 
and walked. 

Just then a party of young fellows came 
skating from around a point that projected 
into the lake. They were singing and shout-- 
ing and going like the wind. They caught 
sight of me and gave me greeting, calling 
me by name. I made an effort to answer, 
and stop them, to tell what had happened; 
but my voice was weak, and with their own 
noise they couldn’t hear me. They went on 
as fast as ever. 

I got into the house, and then fainted 
dead away. When I came to Lucy was 
bendin’ over me, and had my leg all done up 
nice. With all her foolishness she seemed 


to have an extraordinary instinct about some 
things, as you shall see further on. 


It 
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now about four o’clock, and all I had to do 
was to wait until daylight. 

When at last the sun rose, Lucy went to 
‘the village for a doctor and returned with 
‘him. He attended to me, and then I told 
him all. 

He listened with much attention, and 
-asked, as it seemed to me, a great many 
-curious questions. And when he left there 
was a look un his face that I didn’t under- 
-stand. Good heavens! I understood it soon 
enough! 

To make a long story short, I was accused 
-of murdering Adele. The charge was so 
absurd that I at first made light of it; but 
-soon there was so much talk about the evi- 
dence against me that I saw there was good 
reason to be alarmed. And in truth there 
was a pretty strong case against me. First, 
the boys skating had seen me leave the ice 
and go ashore. Next, my leg was wounded 
and my clothes more or less soiled with 
blood; and a fragment of Adele’s dress was 
found in my possession. Here was evidence 
of a struggle between us. It was known 
that she had a sum of money—about two 
hundred dollars. This could not be found in 
cher room. I knew that she always carried 
it about her person, but my word went for 
nothing. 

I must here remark that the affair had a 
curious effect on Lucy; she seemed keener 
and brighter, and listened intently to every- 
thing that was-said. She made me tell her 
all about it,.then went into the neighbors’ 
and heard the gossip, and all the while had 
a most singular look on her face—something 
not just like anything I had ever seen there 
before. But through it all she held her own 
tongue, scarcely speaking a word. 

I was put in jail to await trial, and the 
lawyers were busy with preparations for the 
-case. My lawyer, as well as myself, was 
very much puzzled about one thing. No 
‘money or valuable papers could be found 
about my premises, when the fact was that 
I actually had about two hundred dollars in 
-cash, and certificates of deposit for three 
thousand in one of the banks. All this was 
missing. In the eyes of my enemies this 
was against me; for it accounted in their 
minds for the money they said I had taken 
from Adele. They said I had put it all, the 
money and certificates, together and secreted 
them somewhere. 

Well, the time for.the trial drew.near, and 
:my case looked hopeless.. Everybody said I 


would be convicted and hung. But suddenly 
deliverance came! 

I never knew just how it was done, but 
one night a key was turned in the door of 
my cell, and Lucy led me out. We left the 
turnkeys lying asleep, or drunk, and passed 
out into the cold night air. 

Walking half a mile, we came to a horse 
and cutter. Riding five miles, we came toa 
farmer’s shed, and there left the horse and 
cutter. Then we retraced our steps a few 
rods, and taking a beaten track, a walk of a 
mile brought us to a railroad station. 

The train soon came along and we got 
aboard. Here Lucy placed in my hands the 
two hundred dollars in money and the certi-_ 
ficates of deposit. I was of course aston- 
ished and began to question her. But her 
answers had so little sense that I could get 
no information as to how she had accom- 
plished what she had done. 

We journeyed on hundreds of miles, and 
at last brought up at a smal town in the far 
West. I now began to deliberate what to 
do, and my first conclusion was to make for 
some place as far from a railroad as possible, 
where people were slow in getting the news. 
I thought there would be less risk of their 
suspecting me, or even. of having heard of 
the fisherman of Swan Lake who was under 
charge of murder. I wasright. I was never 
molested, and have ever since lived a life of 
hard work, saving what I could day by day 
and year by year. 

I have got a few thousand dollars ahead, 
for about five years ago I made a lucky strike 
in cattle trading and am still at that busi- 
ness. 

Lucy is in comfortable quarters, and I jog 
about from place to place, too reckless, per- 
haps, considering all things; but I have been 
so long undisturbed that I have few fears or 
misgivings, except at times, and anybody, 
you know, will have desponding streaks. 

My money that I left in the bank at New- 
port is there yet, and I still have the ceriifi- 
cates. The interest on it must be consider- 
able by this time. 

I should never have told my story, gentle- 
men, but what I have heard from you other 
two makes me feel safe. It seems to me 
that it would not be avery difficult matter 
now to prove my innocence. I should re- 
joice much to go back to my old home on 
Swan Lake and be able to look fearlessly 
into the faces of my old neighbors. I won- 
der if Lucy would remember the place! 
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Mr. Jameson’s story was ended, and after 
a brief silence Philip Sands said:— 

‘*¢ You did not mention whether the French 
girl wore any jewelry.” 

‘*She wore a curious looking ring, which 
I never examined very closely,’’ said Mr. 
‘Jameson significantly. 

There was another pause, and then Mr. 


spoke:— 


‘*] suppose we all have our inferences. 
These three stories certainly seem to be con- 
nected very curiously.” 

‘6 Very,” echoed Philip. 

‘Perch,’ ‘ Muskingo’ and ‘Swan’ 
mean the same lake ?’’ asked Mr. Derby. 

_“*They do,” replied the old fisherman 
eagerly. ‘* We have all given wrong names. 
The real name of the lake is ——.”’ 

He mentioned a well-known lake in one of 
the Middle States. 

No one contradicted him. 

‘** Will you state the date of the night on 
which Adele drowned herself ?’’ asked Mr. 
Derby. 
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was the 28th of January, 1879,” said 


the fisherman. 


‘‘ Eben Ray died on the night of the 28th 
of January, 1879.” 

‘* My sister’s letter, telling of the broken 
ring, was written on the 29th of January, 
1879,” said Philip. 

‘*T lived on the eastern shore of the lake,”’ 
said Mr. Jameson. 

**T lived on the west shore,” said Philip. 

**Do you suppose Adele, or Josephine, 
intended to murder you ?” I asked Philip. 

There’s no telling.” 

A musing silence followed, after which 
ensued rambling comments and speculations 
by all of us. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Mr. Gog- 
gles appeared. 

Well, gen’l’men, here’s the kerds. 
you wish to play?” 

But the evening was far spent, and we all 
preferred to retire and get a good rest pre- 
paratory to next morning’s journey. 

So our game of whist was postponed. 


Do 
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EXPERT VASSAR AND THE MILLIONS HE HAS 


OIN CLERK VASSAR sat in his little 
wire work cage at the sub-treasury 
when the writer of the Boston Herald called 
to have a talk with him on that ever fruitful 
topic, the wealth of the nation. To the left 
of him and to the right of him, and, in fact, 
all about him, were stacks of yellow glisten- 
ingcoin. They were the deposits of the day, 
and had come in from the banks, which had 
become overburdened with the precious met- 
al, merchants and the custom houses. In a 
big brass scoop were many hundreds of $5 
pieces, which, after being carefully weighed, 
were dumped in a white canvas bag, the 
mouth securely fastened with a heavy hem- 
pen cord, and then taken to one of the vaults, 
where they were to remain until wanted for 
commercial purposes. Perhaps they might 
lie undisturbed for twenty years, if there 
were no extraordinary demand for gold. 
After finishing the count, Mr. Vassar kindly 
invited the writer into his coop, and signified 
his willingness to be plied with any number 
of questions relating to his particular office 
in caring for the people’s millions. 


CHARGE OF. 


‘* What is the handsomest coin made ?”’ 
inquired the Herald investigator. 

** Well, I should say the American double 
eagle. Of course I don’t see all the coins of 
the earth here, as we are not allowed to receive 
those of foreign countries, but as far as my 
experience goes, I place our $20 gold piece 
at the head of all others for beauty of de- 
sign; in fact, all the gold coinage is hand- 
some money. The government devotes a 
great deal of time to perfecting it. The met- 
al is burnished to perfection, and if a sheet 
of it were hung up in your bedroom it would 
serve all the purposes of a mirror. From 
these sheets the disks, or planchettes, as 
they are technically known, are stamped, 
after which they are placed under the dies 
and receive the pattern of the piece they are 
to represent. Sometimes we get one or two 
of these blanks, which have escaped the op- 
erator, in an invoice of gold from the mint.” 

‘* When is a coin unfit for circulation ? ” 

‘*T will take a $20 piece to aid me in an- 
swering that question. The government 
provides that all coing of this denomination 
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shall weigh 516 grains when they leave the 
mint, and will receive them so long as they 
tip the scales at 513.42 grains. This is the 
limit of toleration, or minimum weight. The 
government is willing to stand this loss, 
which means about 9 cents on a double eagle. 
It is the practice, I believe, in some of the 
sub-treasuries to pay out coius of this 
weight, but we have made it a rule here not 
to again place them in circulation, as it 
would take but a very short time to wear 
them down below the minimum, and the 
holder would then have to dispose of them 
at their bullion value. We have now on 
deposit $400,000 of minimum weight coins, 
some of which have been in our keeping for 
the past decade awaiting an appropriation by 
Congress that will admit of their being 
melted up and restamped. But the pros- 
pects are that they will remain with us for 
many years to come, or until there is some 
cessation in the coinage of silver. All of 
this immense sum is practically valueless as a 
circulating medium, but I suppose we can 
stand it, as no nation on the face of the 
earth is as wealthy as ours. There is another 
class of coins that are never paid out, they 
being known as dead pieces. They are the 


result of imperfect metal, and are absolutely 


without sound. People who get hold of 
them run here to find out whether or not 
they have been swindled, as they believe the 
value of metal money always depends upon 
its ring. 

‘¢ What is the loss to the government on 
its gold coinage ?” 

‘“* About one quarter of 1 per cent., or 
$2.50 on $1000.” 

‘‘There is a popular fallacy that gold is 
not counted by the government ?”’ 

“It is not only counted, but every piece 
is carefully inspected. We could not go by 
weight, as there are many plugged pieces, 
and sometimes a counterfeit finds its way 
here which is up to weight.” 

‘¢ What is the finest gold counterfeit you 
ever saw?” 

was a $5 piece. I remember receiv- 
ing one of them from a Portland bank and 
sending it back foragoodone. They claimed 
1 had made a very big error, and were very 
enthusiastic in their criticism of this office. 
The piece was finally forwarded to Wash- 
ington, and after a careful examination of it 
I was sustained. The Portland bank sent 
an apology to me for its hasty action. The 
piece was one of a number issued in 1872, 
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and bore the imprint of the Carson City 
mint. It contained 129 grains of gold and 
was 18 karat fine instead of 22, the legal 
standard of fineness, and was worth just 
$4.43. The other ingredients were silver, 
copper and platinum. The mystery to me 
is how they made the business pay. The 
counterfeiting of gold coin in this country 
began in 1600 and has continued until the 
present day.” 

‘* What is the life of a gold coin?” 

‘¢ About thirty years in the United States,. 
but in England and other countries, where 
it is largely used by the people as a medium 
of exchange, it lasts a much shorter time. 
It costs England $100,000 a year to keep her 
sovereigns in good order, and that was one 
reason why the report went forth that the 
Bank of England proposed issuing £1 notes. 
I come across pieces once in a while that 
have had an existence of half a century or: 
more and look as fresh and bright as if they 
had been issued but yesterday. Here is a 
$2.50 piece that was turned out in 1826 that. 
has not yet lost its polish. It is a very rare 
coin, and is worth at auction $20. It prob-- 
ably belonged to some one who kept it as a 
relic or in remembrance of some dear friend.. 
Or it may have fallen into a crack and re- 
mained for years in its place of concealment, 
or until the march of improvement brought 
it to light. Sometimes a thief robs a ‘crank’ 
of his treasure and disposes of the rare and 
almost worshiped coins at their face value. 
Eventually they find their way into the sub-. 
treasuries where their career is again stopped, 
as we are always on the alert to catch these 
choice mintages.”’ 

‘* When you receive a coin deposit how do 
you guard against loss to the government ?”’ 

The redemption clerk first takes ‘it and 
gives a receipt for the amount the bag is 
said to contain. Then it‘is coutted. All 
the light pieces are thrown to one side and 
so stamped across their face. The counter- 
feits are cut in halves; and, in fact, all 
pieces which are not fit to again place in 
circulation are deducted from the original 
sum brought here. When the owner comes 
to get his receipt cashed he is given all the 
rejected coin, and after he has paid back a 
like amount in perfect money, we square up 
with him. The light pieces are worth their 
bullion value, and if they are sent to the 
mint Philadelphia their exact worth is re- 
turned to the owner. Sometimes they are 
taken to a broker, but, of course, they have 
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to make a profit, and will deduct about ten 
per cent. for their commission. I don’t up- 
hold the government in compelling a person 
to stand losses of this kind. The people 
with whom this coin circulates take it in 
good faith, and they have no means of deter- 
mining its true value.” 

‘* How much gold coin do you usually have 
on hand?” 

‘* The vaults contain at the present time 
$7,500,000. Sometimes we have more and 
sometimes less. When there is a heavy de- 
mand for small bills, such as fives and tens, 
and we have none to pay out, then there is a 
big demand for gold, and our supply is 
greatly diminished. All of the banks havea 
good stock of gold certificates, and when 
they want coin they have simply to present 
them here and they are redeemed. It may 
be that on the day following, the coin will be 
returned, and its paper. ~sentative asked 
for in exchange. Our stock of gold is con- 
stantly decreasing, however. Last year we 
lost $1,250,000.” 

‘** From whom do you obtain your store of 
the yellow metal ? ” 

‘It comes from the custom houses all 
over New England, of which there are 31. 
All the moneys received by them are depos- 
ited here, as are the receipts of #he post-offi- 
ces and internal revenue collectors.” 

‘*What are your daily payments of gold 
coin?” 

‘They will average about $9000, and most 
of it goes to the banks of their customers. 
Sometimes an old countryman will come here 
with his detached coupons and want gold on 
them. It has a peculiar charm for the agri- 
culturists. They fairly gloat over the shining 
pieces as they gather them up and deposit 
them in their purses. They probably say to 
themselves, ‘ This is money and no mistake; 
it has a value beyond the disturbances of 
nature and man.’”’ 

**Do you receive many counterfeit gold 
pieces?” 

** It is very rarely we find one. You see 
the banks have experts, and in counting and 
examining their gold deposits the spurious 
pieces are detached and thrown out. It has 
to be an excellent imitation to slip past the 
keen-eyed counters. We have never re- 
ceived a single counterfeit gold coin from 
the leading local banking institutions, which 
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show that they handle their specie deposits 
with great care.” 

‘* If the treasury found a counterfeit in a 
lot of gold sent from here, upon whom would 
the loss fall?” 

‘* Your humble servant. I would also be 
called upon to make good any shortage found 
by the experts who come around once a year 
and count our stock. If one of the vault 
clerks felt so disposed he could ruin me by 
abstracting a portion of one of the bags, as I 
am held strictly responsible for their contents 
at all times. It is impossible for the gov- 
ernment to lose a cent through the careless- 
ness of its subordinates.” 

‘* When did the government begin its gold 
coinage ?”’ 

** The first return of gold coins trom the 
chief coiner was on the 31st day of July, 
1795, and consisted of 744 half-eagles. The 
first delivery of eagles was on the 22d of 
September, 1795, and consisted of 400 pieces. 
The double eagle was authorized to be 
coined March 3, 1849; the eagle, April 2, 
1792; half-eagle, April 2,1792; $3 pieces, 
Feb. 21, 1853; quarter-eagle, April 2, 1792; 
$1 piece, March 3, 1849. There is a mys- 
tery connected with the half-eagle of 1801, 
and eminent numismatologists are at vari- 
ance in their histories on the coinage of the 
country. It is claimed by one authority that 
no half-eagles of that year were struck, 
while others are positive that the govern- 
ment minted 26,006 of the pieces and that 
they were all sent to Tripoli to pay the 
United States sailors who were subjugating 
the bashaw of that country. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the collections of coins 
in the mint at Philadelphia contains no 
specimen of the half-eagle of 1801. There 
have been a large number of private gold 
coins issued since the establishment of the 
government, principal among which is the 
eight-cornered quintuple eagle, valued at 
$50. In the private coinage of Califcernia 
there was a hailf-dollar, a 40-cent, a quarter- 
dollar and a 20-cent piece. The Mormons 
also put out a peculiar piece, having the 
value of $8, and the legend on the obverse, 
“To the Lord Holiness.’”? Georgia and 


North Carolina have also done a little in the 
gold coinage line. The former state in 1849 
issued a piece worth $2.37, while the latter 
coined a dollar that was worth but 93 cents.” 
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SUSIE VANDERLYN. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


ISS SUSIE VANDERLYN was the 
only child of rich but respectable 
parents. Indeed, Papa Vanderlyn’s strong 
point was respectability. He owned ever so 
many pews in ever so many churches, so 
that he was almost sure of getting to heaven 
by some road or other. He considered that 
he had bought an express ticket, so to speak, 
and paid handsomely for it. Wasn’t his 
name at the head of the subscription list for 
sending missionaries to Brimboola Gha, and 
didn’t his rubicund countenance adorn the 
sanctuary every seventh day? If after this 
he failed to reach the station, the fault would 
be the company’s, not his own. 

Accordingly, he sat in the corner of one of 
his pews and computed his dividends, and 
reckoned up his ships at sea, and his houses 
on land, and all the time looked so stead- 
fastly at the minister, that everybody said 
what a pious man was Mr. Vanderlyn—so 
devout, as well as so benevolent! And Mr. 
Vanderlyn walked home after service at a 
decorous pace, and ate a very fine dinner, 
and afterwards slept the sleep of the just 
man. This was when the Vanderlyn plans 
succeeded; but sometimes fickle Fortune 
turned a cold shoulder upon her votary. 
Then ships went down, and houses got on 
fire, and insurance companies failed, and 
then Papa Vanderlyn was as cross as two 
sticks. 

‘““ Where shall we go this summer, Au- 
gustus ?”’ said his invalid wife, upon one of 
these inopportune occasions. ‘ I’m tired of 
Newport, and Saratoga is getting so dread- 
fully common! I wish there could be some 
new watering-place discovered.” 

Mr. Vanderlyn scowled at his newspaper, 
and grew red in the face. 

‘“¢] know where I want to go, ” said a 
bright imperious voice. ‘I’m going to 
Grandmother Haymaker’s! Mayn’t I go, 
papa? ”’ 

Papa growled. The great broker’s voice 
was by no means likeaflute. Its huskiness, 
and grumness, and general thickness had 
come from too many over-rich dinners, and 
a too great devotion to old port. But Susie 
understood him to say that she might go to 
Grandmother Haymaker’s, if she liked, and 


he was glad to see that she had some grain 
of sense left. 

Mrs. Vanderlyn sighed from her sofa. 

‘* Tf you go to that frightful place, Susie, 
you: will have to go alone. Nothing could 
induce me; not even my utter willingness 
—which you know so well—to sacritice 
myself to you, could induce me to spend a 
month at that dreadful desolate farm.” 

**To be_sure, mamma,” said Susie, with 
spirit, ‘‘ you will go where you like. I had 
no idea of taking you with me.” 

Mrs. Vanderlyn sighed agin, but it wasa 
sigh of relief. There was no managing 
Susie, and she was only wearing herself out 
in an encounter to which she was unequal. 
So Mrs. Vanderlyn went to Cape May, and 
Susie was left all alone in the great house, 
to make her preparations for Grandmother 
Haymaker’s. 

She began by buying a trunk as big as a 
small house. 

*“*Do you think I’m made of money?” 
growled Papa Vanderlyn, when the bill was 
presented. 

‘* Why, yes sir,”’ replied Susie, saucily. 

Mr. Vanderlyn turned upon his heel. 

‘* By the way, Susie,’”’ looking back from 
the door, ‘‘you’d better bring that affair 
with young Browning to a settlement before 
you leave town.” 

Susie crimsoned all over her white face 
and neck, and drew up her proud head with 
an air. 

Sir ? ” 

Pshaw, Sus! 
girls know what they are about. All I mean 
is that something might happen to break off 
the match, and it’s best to have it arranged. 
It isn’t a thing to be thrown up for a trifle.” 

Upon this Susie threw her arms around 
her father’s neck, and begged to know if he 
were ill, and if he thought he was going to 
die; and asserted that nobody, not even Ned, 
could ever be as much to her as her dear old 
father—all of which she quite believed. 

Papa Vanderlyn looked sheepish, returned 
her kiss awkwardly, straightened his necktie, 
disarranged by the embrace, said he had no 
idea of dying, and went to the office. 

Susie, left alone, cried a little to herself. 


As if 1 didn’t know that 
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She really loved this rotund, rubicund, 

mammon-worshiping father of hers, a sen- 
’ timent which does her infinite credit. I 
couldn’t have loved him if he had been 
twenty times my fath er—nor, indeed could 
Susie, if she could have seen away down in- 
to the interior of his soul. 

But what did her innocent eyes know of 
evil? How could she have recognized it if 
she had seen it ? According to Susie, papa 
was a dear, cross, hard-working old fellow, 
and Ned Browning the flower of men—not 
cross at all, and blissfully idle, as a million- 
aire has a.right to be. 

Susie cried a little, as 1 said, and then 
finished her chocolate. After this she fed 
Dora, her parrot, and then went to pack her 
trunk. 

1 must confess that she did not get on very 
fast. If she puta thing quite down to the 
bottom, she was sure to want it the next 
day, and it was dreadfully exasperating to 
have to tumble everything out and begin all 
over again. 

Then, too, she was seriously exercised as 
to whether she should take her Hernani 
dress! It was quite the jewel of Susie’s 
wardrobe, and she looked lovely in it. Susie 
dearly liked to look lovely. But then, how 
should she wear it at Grandmother Hay- 
maker’s, where she should want to feed the 
chickens, and pick strawberries, and hunt 
for eggs in the big sweet-scented haymow ? 
Oh, print dresses would be far more appro- 
priate for the farm, and she had a whole 
regiment of print dresses made, enough to 
keep a maid-of-all-work in fresh attire for a 
year. Then just before the key was turned 
she put in the Hernani dress, and her pearl 
set, and her last new bonnet, and a few 

more trifles. And the carriage came around, 
* and Ned Browning drove with her to the 
station, and said that he should be sure to 
come and see ber at that queer place, where 
the queer people with the queer names lived, 
and then he kissed the tips of his fingers to 
her, and the bell sounded, and the engine 
shrieked, and it was over. 

It was not a very serious parting, nor a 
very tender one, either, but Susie felt a little 
sober over it, and her thoughts were a queer 
melange of Ned Browning, and home, and 
the farm. Meantime, the train rushed on 
and on. It climbed great bills, it shot down 
into green valleys, it sped through station- 
houses, and screamed its way past rural vil- 
lages nestled securely in some mountain 
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hollow; and so, almost before Susie dreamed 
of it, fresh strong draughts of mountain air 
swept past her, and her cheeks kindled, 
and her eyes brightened, and the majestic 
heights bore her thoughts up and away far 
above the level of her everyday life. Some- 


how she forgot Ned Browning, and a new | 


vigorous sense of life thrilled through and 
through her. When she stepped from the 
cars at the simple station-house, she was 
twice as much a woman as she had been five 
hours before. She could have danced, and 
sung, and shouted in her glee. But there 
was the station-master and the station-mas- 
ter’s wife examining her and her new suit 
with lively interest, and one must not for- 
get the proprieties even when one is eo 
up at Westmoreland. 

So Susie decorously stood still till the train 
rumbled away and was lost among the hills, 
and the little station seemed as lonely and 
forlorn as if it had fallen from the skies up- 
on some desolate uninhabited planet. Then 
she walked up to the man in a blue-striped 
shirt, and addressed him:— 

‘*Has Mr. Haymaker been here this 
morning ?”’ 

‘¢ Haymaker ?”’ echoed the man, looking 
not at Susie, but at his wife. ‘ 1 ain’t seen 
him.”’ 

Just then something rattled down the 


road, something rolled and rumbled on the 


bridge, something climbed the hill at a great 
pace, and there was Grandfather Haymaker 
with the gray span and the open wagon, and 
he called out to Susie in the heartiest voice, 
and took her in his arms as carefully as if 
she had been a china doll, and gave her a 
resounding kiss; whereat Susie laughed, and 
blushed, and smiled back into the old man’s 
twinkling blue eyes, and let herself be lifted 
up to the high seat by his strong arms. 

‘*My sakes! You ain’t heavier than a 
child, and you’re looking real peaked. 
Mother ’il have a good time nussin’ you 
up.” 

I’m not sick, laughed Susie, 
much amused. ‘ I’m as well.and strong as 
can be.” 

Mr. Haymaker looked doubtful. 

‘* Anyhow, you’ll be a real blessing to 
mother. She always wants to be coddling 
something and the young man don’t care 
about it.” 

‘* What young man?” 

*“*Oh, a young feller that boards to our 
house. He paints picters and things.” 
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**Oh!” ejaculated Susie, with transient 
interest. Her thoughts were all with Ned 
Browning, and how should she have any to 
spare for a young man who paints pictures 
and things ? 

She straightway forgot him, and began to 
inquire after her pets of two years before. 

‘* How is the pretty red bossie? And oh, 
where is the dear litttle pig with the pink 
nose? He was such a darling! Where is 
he?” 

‘* Been made into pork long ago!”’ said 
Mr. Haymaker; and then laughed outright 
at Susie’s dismayed countenance. 

** Made firstrate pork!” he went on, 
chuckling. ‘ Salted him down and sent 
him to Boston.” | 

Susie privately resolved that she would 
never eat any pork again as long as she 
lived. 

She was silent now for a minute or two, 
and the sweet peaceful beauty of the day 
began to win its way to her heart. The 
scenery here was quite unlike anything she 
was in the daily habit of seeing. There 
were no pretty mingling of town and coun- 
try, no picturesque effects. The hills were 
high, and swept down to the valleys in long 
green slopes, dotted here and there by kine 
quietly grazing, or taking their nooning 
under great sugar maples that stood like 
lonely giants on the hillside. Wherever the 
view opened, hill rose beyond hill, there 
were more green slopes, more smiling val- 
leys and happy kine. There was a delicious 
sense of largeness and freedom, a certain 
sense of solitude, too, which might by and 
by become oppressive, but which was now a 
charming novelty. 

Presently they descended a hill, the horses’ 
hoofs clattered on the bridge, and there, in 
advance of them, was a tall figure, with a 
basket in its hand, and a fishing-rod over its 
shoulder. 

**That’s him!” said Grandfather Hay- 
maker, laconically. 

* Who?” 

“* The young feller I spoke about. Whoa! 
Get in, Mr. Ascott ?”’ 

A quick sweeping glance, which did not 
rest for an instant, nevertheless, took in 
Susie, and her Saratoga trunk, and her sty- 
lish dress, and her pretty piquant face. 

‘“‘Thank you, Mr. Haymaker. If it won’t 
incommode you.’”’ And Mr. Ascott, with 
his rod and basket of trout, took his place in 
the wagon, 
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Grandfather Haymaker introduced them, 
and then they fell to talking of the morn- 
ing’s sport. Susie looked him over. He ~ 
wasn’t nearly so handsome as Ned, she 
thought. He hadn’t such a nice nose, and 
his complexion was dreadfully bronzed by 
the sun. So too were his hands. 

‘*] should think people would wear gloves 
when they go fishing,” thought Susie; and 
then somehow she remembered with what a 
debonair graceful air Ned had kissed the 
tips of his kids to her that morning, and she 
forgot Paul Ascott and everybody else. So 
she was quite surprised when. the wagon 
drew up at the door of the farmhouse. 
Then she uttered acry of delight. Spoiled 
as she was, Susie’s artistic perception was 
true enough to show her that this dear old 
farmhouse was a jewel in its way. 

It stood under a magnificent elm which 
had overhung its mossy roof while genera- 
tions had come and gone with all their joys 
and sorrows. The dooryard was of the soft- 
est, greenest turf, and stood open to the 
road, as it should have done. The house 
itself was low and broad, and its mellow 
coloring, its garniture of climbing roses and 
woodbine, made it seem a genuine outgrowth 
of the genial mother earth. That there was 
ever a time when it had not been thus, that 


‘there ever could come a time when it would 


have crumbled and gone down to that decay 
which awaits everything, Susie could not 
imagine. 

After her first cry of pleasure, she stood 
quite still and silent, till Grandfather Hay- 
maker lifted her down, and told her to run 
in and find “*mother.”’ Paul Ascott watched 
her with a half smile on his face—a smile 
that lit up his dusky sternness wonderfully. 
Then he too went in, and ascended with 
slow steps to the wide, sweet, clean, low- 
roofed chamber where he slept. 

An hour went by, and Susie had been all 
over the house, explored the barn, gone 
into ecstasies over the three white kittens 
in the barrel, and peered delightedly over 
twelve downy chicks just entering upon a 
mundane career. She had seen the clover- 
field just cominy into blossom, and the buck- 
wheat leaves of pale green, and the dear 
old-fashioned garden where all sorts of 
sweet-smelling flowers grew as if they loved 
to. She had eaten a lunch of gingerbread 
and milk, peeped into the dairy, looked into 
the quaint parlor, bright and pretty and 


clean, and finally shaken out all her dresses, 
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including the much-beloved Hernani, and 
hung them on pegs in the deep, unpainted 
closet, and gazed out a hundred times, more 
or less, at the low wide window which 
opened upon the flower-beds, and had a 


~ wide seat cushioned with pretty chintz. At 


the end of it all she gave a deep sigh of 
unutterable contentment, and said:— 

**Oh, it is so good to come here, grand- 
mother! It’s like going to heaven.” 

The pretty, peaceful old lady smiled. 

**Yes, dear, but we have our troubles 
here too. We don’t get along without them 
any more than other folks. It is pleasant, 
though.” And gentle Grandmother Hay- 
maker gave a glance around her spotless 
kitchen, and out over the fields, and thought 
it was just such a day as that, so long ago, 
when her young husband brought her in 
pride and love to the old homestead. How 
much had come and gone since then! And 
here she was, close upon her threescore and 
ten, as serene, as bright and kindly as 
though het way had been all on roses— 
which was not the case. She thought of 
the four graves in the little graveyard over 
the hill, where sons and daughters were 
lying, and her eyes grew moist. Buta busy 
life learns how to dispose of sorrow, and 
presently she said she must go and cook 
some of Mr. Ascott’s trout for supper. 

** Do you like him ?”’ asked Susie. 

Upon this Grandmother Haymaker began 
such a eulogy upon Mr. Ascott that Susie 
opened her eyes in amazement. It was so 
odd to hear a young man commended for his 
talent and goodness and industry, and all 
those plain-faced virtues, and not hear a 
word said about his dress, or his style, or 
his family, or the set which he adorned. 

This was only the first of a good many 
new lessons that Susie received. She had 
not a bad heart or a foolish one. It was 
only lying fallow, waiting for the good seed, 
and when it was sown in gentleness and 
kindness, in all kindness and gentleness 
she took it home, and it throve and bore 
beautiful fruit. 

‘* What a dear girl she is!’’ said Grand- 
mother Haymaker, when she had been there 
amonth. ‘I thought she was a little flighty 
when she was here two months ago, but 
now she is so sweet and sensible it’s a bless- 
ing to have her.” 

At the conclusion of this little speech the 
old lady looked up at Paul Ascott, who was 
her only auditor, fora response, But that 
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gentleman was very busy about some trifle, 
and did not answer a word. Of course he 
dissented, which showed a strange want of 
appreciation. The old lady sighed. Her two 
young people were not exactly as good 
friends as she could have wished. 

One day she spoke of it to Susie. 

‘** Mr. Ascott looks down upon me, grand- 
mother,” said Susie. He thinks I’m a girl 
of the period. Perhaps I am, but he doesn’t 
know me as well as he thinks.”” And her 
dark eyes kindled. 

Indeed, Susie found herself in a new posi- 
tion. Hitherto she had always been petted, 
praised, looked up to by her circle, and she 
had returned the homage by a good-humored 
patronage. Now here was a young man—a 
man who wore a wide-awake hat, and had 
brown hands—who utterly refused to be 
patronized. The first week Susie wore all 
her pretty print dresses, and was charming 
in twenty different ways. Paul Ascott 
minded it just as much as if she had been a 
veritable milkmaid. The second week Susie 
laid aside her rustic role and came to break- 
fast in French embroidered peignoirs, and 
wore the Hernani suit to church, and walked 
the parlor in high-heeled slippers. She flut- 
tered a sandal-wood fan before her face, and 
played the fine lady to perfection. Mr. 
Ascott smiled out of the corners of his eyes, 
and lay all day Sunday reading under the 
apple trees. 

‘¢The man is a bear!’ pouted Susie. The 
next morning she laid aside all these airs, 
which, after all, were not natural to her, 
and read and sewed, and by and by got a 
little homesick. 

About mid-afternoon Paul Ascott saun- | 
tered past her when she sat in the stoop, 
with his usual polite, indifferent greeting. 
Half way across the entry he looked back. 
The sight of her face smote him with sudden 
pity. He slowly walked back. 

‘Miss Vanderlyn, would you like a 
drive?” 

Susie blushed with pleasure and the sud- 
den revulsion of feeling, and tears started 
to her eyes. 

‘“*T should like it ever so much; Iam so 
lonesome! ”’ 

She looked very sweet, and winsome, and 
natural as she spoke. Ascott smiléd. 

‘¢T’ll see Mr. Haymaker about the horse,”’ 
he said gayly, and walked away. 

Of course they could have the horse, and 
of course too jt was a delightful drive, They 
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gathered wild flowers and picked up speci- 


mens, and Susie forgot to air her geological 
and botanical knowledge when she found 
that Paul knew the name of every flower 
that grew, and of every pebble that sparkled 
by the roadside. 


‘He is my superior, indeed,” said Susie 


to herself that night; ‘‘ very talented, but 
not quite a gentleman.” 

Little ignorant Susie! 
ing fast, very fast. 

About midsummer Mr. Ned Browning 
announced by letter that he was on his way 
North with a party of friends, and should 
diverge far enough from it to make her a 
visit. Susie’s heart fluttered with triumph. 
Mr. Paul Ascott would see that somebody 
cared for ber now—somebody who was 
somebody too. 

Mr. Ned Browning came in all his magni- 
ficent stylish traveling suit. He was very 
gracious, too, very condescending. 
somehow he didn’t look quite the same to 
Susie. He- wasn’t half so tall, in the first 
place. Why, he only came up to Mr. As- 
cott’s shoulders. But Susie remembered 
When 


But she was learn- 


that size is no criterion of greatness. 


it comes to the match of mind—— 

In the evening they ‘all sat together on 
the stoop and talked. At least they tried 
to; Susie gallantly led the way. Mr. Ascott 
seconded her politely, but Ned was imprac- 
ticable. Susie tried politics, of which she 
knew about as much as the white kittens. 

‘*] never meddle with politics,’ said Mr. 
Ned, with fine scorn. 

Very much chagrined, Susie tried again— 
tried literature, art, the scenery. 

‘* Very pretty,” said Ned, apropos of the 
scenery, ‘‘but inconveniently out of the way.”’ 

It struck Susie in the course of that eve- 
ning that Mr. Browning was not quite so 
brilliant in conversation as she had imag- 
ined him to be. Come to think of it, what 
had he ever said to her beyond compliments 
and the merest small talk of society ? 

By and by Mr. Browning himself made 
an effort. 

‘“*T believe you call yourself an artist,” 
addressing Paul Ascott. 

‘**T am an artist,’’ was the quiet reply. 

“Dirty work, isn’t it—dabbling with 
paints? Do you make it pay? I believe 
there are some fellows who do.” 

] believe there are! ” 

Five minutes afterwards Paul Ascott bade 
them a polite good-evening and went in. 


But 
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Susie felt herself fiush red with surprise 
and indignation. She paced up and down 
her room in shame and mortification. 

‘* Not quite a gentleman!” she said, bit- 
terly. ‘* Who’s the gentleman now, I won- 
der? Oh, what a goose I have been! It 
serves me right for not knowing anything.” 

Mr. Ned Browning made a tremendous 
effort, and went away by an early train the 
next morning. 

*¢ Pretty place, Susie,’’ he said at parting, 
‘* but don’t stay too long. Don’t see what 
you do for society.”’ 

Susie replied coolly that she had not suf- 
fered for want of it, and made him her 
stateliest bow, as the train rushed away. 

** Fine girl! ” said Mr. Browning, noncha- 
lantly, ‘‘ but it’s lucky I haven’t committed 
myself. Old Vanderlyn is decidedly shaky.”’ 

Quite unconscious of the family shakiness 
Susie drove back to the farm chagrined but 
happy. Indeed her feelings were in an in- 
explicable tangle, and she did not try to un- 
ravel them. 

She only knew, she only cared to know that 
the sunshine around her grew more golden 
day by day, that the sweet and rich possibili- 
ties of life opened up before her till she felt 
an exultant joy in the mere fact of exis- 
tence. 

‘*T am glad you and Mr, Ascott are such 
good friends,’’ said Grandmother Haymaker. 

A quick, glad, sorrowful thought crossed 
Susie’s mind. This was friendship, what 
then was love? And yet she had fancied 
she loved Ned Browning. She hid her face 
in shame, with a deep compassion too for 
the poor little ignorant girl she had been. 

August hung her purple mists about the 
hills. Later she swept them all away, and 
through the lucid atmosphere, you could al- 
most see into heaven itself. Oh, the un- 
speakable glory of the late summer days! 
Days that should divide with May and Octo- 
ber the homage of poet and painter. 

One of these afternoons Grandfather Hay- 
maker came driving home from the station. 
He tossed a package to Ascott, and then 
handed a paper to Susie. It was a telegram 
directing her to come immediately home. 

‘¢ Why, my dear, how can we spare you ?”’ 
said the kind old lady. 

Susie gave her one pained look and fled to 
her chamber. Nobody saw her at tea time. 
Later, when the dusk was falling, something 
white flitted through the entry. 

Susie! ”’ 
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She turned at the voice and went back, 
Paul Ascott was there. 

‘**T wanted to tell you how sorry I am that 
you are going,” he said,in a low gentle 
voice. 

“ Susie trembled very much. She pulled 
nervously at a pendant branch of the bitter- 
sweet. 

‘* And I wanted to tell you,” she began, 
** only 1 cannot—how much good you have 
done me, and how grateful I am for it, only 
that I can never tell. I did not like you at 
first. I felt that you despised me, you 
thdught me a silly girl with no love for any- 
thing but dress and amusement ’’—— 

‘* T very soon saw in you something higher 
and better than that,” he interrupted. 

** And you wounded my vanity very deep- 
ly,’ she wenton. ‘ But it was a good les- 
son to me—hard to take, though the hard- 
ness was soon over—but it was good for me. 
And you have been kind to me, and ””»—— 

She faltered here, quite unable to go on. 

He had risen and stood looking steadfastly 
at her. Something in his face made her 
turn away hastily, trembling. 

‘* Miss Vanderlyn,” he said with tender 
earnestness, ‘‘ I beg your pardon if anything 
in my estimate of you hurt you. So far as 
it was unfavorable I retract it, and I am 
most humbly sorry that I did you injustice.” 

‘I did not say you did me injustice, Mr. 
Ascott. You had no reason to think me 
other than I showed myself to you—a._frivo- 
lous girl. I was very silly and I know ”’—— 

She paused, hardly knowing what she 
wanted to say. 

Through the dusk she could see the smile 
at which he could not help listening to her. 

‘* Tf I have helped to make you any wiser 
I have a right to be proud. And if somo 
time I come to you when you are a matronly 
lady, the happy queen of a household, and 
find you overwise—very much wiser than I 
am—I shall know that I helped to lift you 
far out of my reach.” 

**T don’t expect to be the queen of any- 
body’s household,’”’ she said, hardly notic- 
ing the rest of his speech. 

He looked at her keenly. 

‘*T know what you mean,” she cried, with 
a passionate impulse. ‘‘ That humiliates 
me more than all the rest. I may be weak, 
and shallow, and contemptible, but I am not 
so contemptible as to think I could be happy 
with—with 

She broke down in a sob, crying heartily. 
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* Little Susie, I don’t think you are any- 
thing that is unlovely or unworthy of wor- 
ship. You are so much that I think wom- 
anly and beautiful that ’’— his voice broke, 
but the infinite tenderness of it was music to 
her—* that if you were a poor girl I would 
woo you night and day.till I had won your 
love and iaade myself blessed by making you 
my wife. As it is, our ways must part. 
God bless you forever, my darling! ”’ 

A light touch swept her soft hair as she 
hid her face like one blinded from excess of 
sudden light. All was still around her ex- 
cept the tumultuous beating of her own 
heart. When she looked up the white 
moonlight was shining around her but she 


was alone. 


It was a dreary journey she made the next 
day to Boston. The telegram had given no 
sign why she was sent for, and when she 
reached the depot the family carriage was 
not waiting. Susie took a hack and drove to 
the square. A fragment of crape fluttered 
from the door. In great terror Susie stepped 
in. The servant met her with a face of re- 
spectful condolence. 

‘* Who is it ?’ she gasped. 

‘“*Your mother is in the sitting-room,” 
said the man. 

Susie ran in, and a figure half rose up 
from the sofa to meet her. 

‘*Oh, poor papa! poor papa!” cried the 
girl, sobbing in her mother’s arms. 

It was an awful story—how awful Susie 
did not know until months afterwards. 
That Vanderlyn had failed everybody knew, 
that honest men were ruined by the defec- 
tion of a rogue few were aware, but outside 
of his family it was hardly known that it 
was no sudden attack of disease which struck 
him down, but his own hand. The man had 
not dared to live. 

Autumn passed into winter. Almost 
everything had gone to the creditors, but 
still the widow and her daughter lived on in 
the old house. They saw very little com- 
pany. Mrs. Vanderlyn was a great invalid; 
and Susie—well, people thought she took 
Ned Browning’s desertion very much to 
heart. It was said he had not been near 
her since the bankruptcy came out. 

One day the bell rang, and Susie rose from 
the corner where she was sitting to welcome 
her visitor. He had time to mark her pallor, 
her drooping attitude, her weary air, before 
he pronounced her name. Then he heard a 
joyful cry. 
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“Mr. Ascott!” 

He held her hands, looking down into her 
face. 

‘*¢ Susie, 1 am told you are a poor girl, and 
I have come for my wife. Can I have 
her?¥ 

She put her hands over her happy eyes to 


hide their sudden brightness, and whispered: 


something that satisfied him. 

And now we fancy we hear the sound of 
wedding bells, which, chime they ever so 
softly, can never ring in a happier life than 
that which waits for Susie Vanderlyn and 
Paul Ascott. 

But first there was an explanation to be 
given. It was just before the day of days. 

*¢ Paul, do you think it was just the right 
thing to do to make me love you as you did 
last summer and then leave me?” asked 
Susie. 
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‘*¢ How could I guess you loved me so well, 
dear? I had not that surety. I fancied I 
might have disturbed a young girl’s heart 
ever so slightly, as a straw ruffles a current. 
I believed you would soon forget me. Be- 
sides, you were coming back to be exposed 
to the fascinations of Mr. Browning ’’—— 

She interrupted him in a way which he 
seemed to like, but which was effectual. 

‘¢ Who told you that I was a poor girl?” 
she asked by and by. 

Oh, somebody—every body.” 

“They didn’t tell you, did they, that my 
Unele Jacob died in December and left me 
all his fortune? It is a few hundred thou- 
sand, I believe. And so,” with happy tri- 
umph, ‘‘ you are going to marry a rich girl 
after all. It is good enough for you, sir.’ 

Paul accepted the situation. 


FLOWERS. 
BY MAUD E. SARGENT. 


EAR children of the sunbeams, 
With bright and varied hue, 


Rocked by the Summer breezes, 
Washed by the silver dew, 

Arising in your beauty 
Like laughing fairy eyes, 

Through sun and shade uplifting still 


Your blossoms to the skies. 


I know not which is fairest 


Of all the summer flowers 
That bloom in field and forest 

Through all the sunny hours— 
Perhaps the snowy lily 

That floats upon the stream, 
Perhaps the heather, redd’ning 

The hillside with its gleam. 


I love the shining petals 
Of kingcups, brightly gold, 
The gleaming dash of crimson 
Of poppies gay and bold; 
Each in its way is lovele, 
The lily and the rose, 
But which is quite the fairest 


T think no mortal knows! 


ON 


A MIDSUMMER 


NIGHT. 


BY MISS ELLIS CLARE. 


* ONJOUR, Maitre Picard. Can I have 
a word with you?” 

Maitre Picard, the miller of Montvert—a 
little spare dry chip of a man, with a brown 
weather-beaten face carved into a myriad of 
crooked wrinkles, and keen bird-like eyes— 
was stooping to tie up a sack of flour at the 
foot of the mill steps. On being thus ad- 

. dressed, he raised his head, which was dec- 
orated with a striped cotton night-cap, and, 
shading his eyes from the glare of the June 
sunset, looked up at the speaker, a stalwart 
young Norman of fiye-and-twenty, fair- 
haired, fair-bearded, with frank vivacious 
blue eyes and handsome sun-burnt features. 

** Bonjour, Andre Leblond. A word with 
me? Certainly,—as many as you like. 
Come indoors.” And clapping his hands to 
rid them of the flour, he led the way across 
the green which lay between the mill and 
the house. 

The old windmill of Montvert, on its 
breezy height, looked out over sunny slopes 
across a wide fertile valley, through which a 
little pastoral river wound its way between 
banks of grass and meadow-sweet and 
under rows of whispering poplars. The 
house, an ancient weather-stained building 
of graystone, with iow arched doorways, and 
dim little hooded casements in its high 
thatched roof, stood on the southern slope 
of the hill, surrounded by an irregular as- 
semblage of barns and out-buildings. Mai- 
tre Picard was a farmer as well as a miller, 
and the largest land-owner for miles round, 
with corn-fields and apple-orchards, and 
stretches of rich pasture, where the sleek 
Normandy cattle grazed and fattened. In 
front of the house was a spacious court-yard, 
populous with fowls, duck, pigs, and pigeons; 
the latter had their abode in a quaint little 
pointed turret, which protruded like a horn 
from one end of the house. 

‘*Splendid weather for the hay,” re- 
marked the visitor as they crossed the 
green. 

“Too good to last,’’ returned the miller, 
with a distrustful glance at the flaming sun- 
set sky. 

** T hope it will hold up till after Midsum- 
mer Day; we shall have finished carrying by 


then,’’ said his companion. ‘‘ By the way, 
Maitre Picard, we hear that you intend to 
to have no bonfire on St. John’s Eve this 
year; is it true?” 

“Perfectly true. Well?” 

‘* Why, it will hardly seem like Midsum- 
mer without the Montvert bonfire; and they 
say it brings good luck.”’ 

The other snorted contemptuously. 

*“ Luck? Bah! It will bring bad luck to 
me when it sets the mill on fire; and that’s 
what I’ve expected every Midsummer Eve 
this many a year.” 

*¢ But it has not happened yet, you see.’’ 

‘*¢ Ah, the pitcher may go once too often to 
the well! was the miller’s oracular reply, 
as he preceded his visitor into the dusky, 
cool, spacious kitchen, with its stone floor, 
and wide hearth with the overhanging 
chimney, its oak armoire, and glittering ar- 
ray of pots and pans ranged like trophies 
against the wall. 

As he entered, a shrill voice cried joyfully, 
‘*Here’s dear father!” And then a little 
crutch came tapping rapidly across the floor, 
and two little arms were thrown round his 
knees. 

Maitre Picard’s only son was a cripple,— 
a frail gentle little lad of five years, with 
wide solemn dark eyes, which seemed sev- 
eral sizes too large for his small pale face. 
With a smile of tenderness which trans- 
figured his hard features, the miller bent 
over his motherless child. 

“Yes, here I am, little one,” he said, giv- 
ing the expected kiss; ‘‘ but I cannot take 
thee now,—I am busy. There, run to Den- 
ise. Come in, Monsieur Leblond.” 

The child obediently limped off to his 
sister, who sat near the window, peeling 
vegetables for the supper-soup. She was a 
tall slim girl of nineteen, with a clear com- 
plexion, which the sun had kissed into 
warmth, and soft velvety brown eyes,—eyes 
so beautiful that in looking at them one 
forgot to criticise the other features. She 
looked up as the visitor entered, and greeted 
him with a quick, bright smile of welcome. 
A furtive glance of intelligence was ex- 
changed between them, and then the young 
man saluted her with formal politeness, 
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** Bonjour, Ma’m’selle Denise. I hope I 
see you well. You are busy as usual.” 

As usual,’ repeated Denise, cheerfully. 
‘It is a long time since we saw you at 
Montvert, Monsieur Andre. Your mother 
is well?” 

** As well as usual, thanks; but the rheu- 
matism gives her little rest, even in the sum- 
mer. Our house is damp, you see, the land 
being ill drained.” 

‘¢ But it is good land,” asserted the miller, 
as he sat down on a chair near the hearth, 
and took out his pipe,—‘‘ very good land, 
La Chenaie.”’ 

‘““Not bad,’ the young man allowed, 
shrugging one shoulder; ‘‘ but, as my father 
used to say, it has never been properly cul- 
tivated. It wants captial.” 

wants captial? A-ah!”’ responded 
Maitre Picard, lengthening the ejaculation 
into a sort of snarl, as he stooped over the 
hearth and lighted his pipe at one of the 
smouldering brands. 

Andre, glancing at Denise, wondered why 
she frowned at him as if he had made a mis- 
take; but he soon forgot that speculation and 
everything else in thinking what a pretty 
picture she made as she sat near the case- 
ment, a slanting ray of evening sunshine 
lighting up her brown hair, her high white 
coiffe, quaint silver ear-rings, and skirt of 
dark blue serge, with a great heap of vege- 
tables at her feet,—big round lettuces, car- 
rots, leeks, and beans, all tumbled together 
in a picturesque confusion. The miller 
glanced over his shoulder at the visitor, and 
frowned, as if something displeased him. 

* Denise,” he said sharply, ‘‘ it is Pierre’s 
bed-time.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, father, I am just going to take 
him.” 

She rose as she spoke, shook the peelings 
from her apron, and threw the prepared 
vegetables into the great iron soup-kettle 
hanging ever the fire, and then turned to 
the little lad,.who had followed her about, 
watching her‘ proceeding with a face of 
grave interest. 

** Come then, my bird, it is time to go to 
roost! The dustman is coming by presently 


to throw dust into the eyes of the little folk 
who ought to be in bed. Kiss father, and 
say good-night.”’ 

The miller put down his pipe, and opened 
his arms wide to take the child. 

** Good-night, my heart, my treasure,’’ he 
murmured. 


Angels guard thee!’ And, 
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taking the little warm face between his 
brown hands, he looked at it with devouring 
tenderness, kissed it again and again, and 
then relinquished little Pierre to his sister. 

‘Bonsoir, Monsieur Andre,’ ”’ promp- 
ted Denise; and, putting the little hand to 
her lips, she sent the visitor a kiss by dep- 
uty, with another of her sweet smiles. 

*¢ Bonsoir, Mos’sieu Andre,” chirped little 
Pierre. 

*¢ Good-night, little one; sleep well! ”’ said 
the young man pleasantly, returning both 
the smile and the kiss; and he watched the 
girl as she crossed the kitchen with the 
child in her arms and ascended the steep 
stairs. 

Left tete a tete with his host, the visitor 
seemed to find a difficulty in opening the 
conversation. 

‘*Won’t you sit down?” said Maitre 
Picard dryly; and the other, who had forgot- . 
ten that he was standing, hastily subsided 
into a chair on the opposite side of the 
hearth, where he sat turning his hat about 
in his hands and absently examining the 
maker’s name inside. The miller mean- 
while smoked on placidly, looking at the fire. 
At length, “‘ taking his courage in both 
hands,’’ Andre plunged into his subject. 

‘* Maitre Picard, Iam come to renew the 
proposal I made two years ago for your 
daughter’s hand.”’ 

‘“¢ Well?” interrogated Maitre Picard, let- 
ting the word escape at that corner of his 
mouth in which his pipe was not. 

‘¢ You declined it then on the ground that 
Denise was too young, and that I was too 
poor; but you gave me leave to hope that, if 
in two years’ time I could raise myself to 
a better position, you would reconsider your 
refusal. You remember?” 

Perfectly.”’ 

“Well,” the young farmer continued, 
gathering courage as he went on, ‘I think 
I may say I have succeeded. I have been 
very lucky these last two years; everything 
seems to have prospered with me. I have 
bought fresh land, and have put my money 
in the bank ”—— 

Very proper, very prudent,” interposed 
his companion, between two puffs. 

‘*¢ And altogether my prospects have never 
looked so bright. I love Densie fondly and 
truly, Maitre Picard, as she deserves to be 
loved; and, if you will give her to me, I will 
do all a man can do to make her happy.” 

The miller, in a cool, leisurely way, ex- 


tinguished his pipe, knocked out the ashes 
against the leg of his chair, and put the pipe 

in the breast-pocket of his coat; then, look- 

ing across at his companion, he said delib- 

erately :— 

“‘T thank you for the honor you have 
done me, Monsieur Andre Leblond; and I 
beg to decline your prospal.’’ 

Andre’s face, in its sudden change from 
cheerful confidence to rueful amazement, 
was a study. 

‘* You refuse me—again? Well, but— 
you said—you as good as promised, when we 
spoke of this before ’»—— 

Listen!” interrupted the miller, tapping 
his nose with his fore-finger by way of em- 
phasis. ‘* This is what 1 said: ‘If, in two 
years’ time, you are in a suitable position, 
and if Denise is still free’—mark that 
‘ if’ 

‘© Well, she is still free! She told me so 
herself! ”’ 

** Ah, indeed! When was that? When 
did you see her alone?”’ was the quick 
question. 

Andre colored, and bit his lip. 

‘¢ We—I—I sometimes walk a little way 
with her on Sundays, after church.” 

** Oh, indeed! ’’ said the miller, resolving 
on the spot that for the future Monsieur le 
Cure should not have to complain of his 
non-attendance. ‘‘ But you see, I have not 
yet told Denise of his intentions,” re- 
sumed. ‘‘She does not know that she is 
promised, or as good as promised, to my 
friend and neighbor, Simon Moreau.”’ 

Andre’s chair squeaked on the stone floor, 
as he pushed it back half a yard in his indig- 
nant astonishment. 

‘* Good heavens, Maitre Picard, you can’t 
mean it! Simon Moreau—a man old enough 
to be her father—coarse, vulgar, uneducated 
boor, who is 

‘*¢ The richest man between here and Fou- 
gerers,”’ interposed the miller, with a nod. 

** And you will sell your daughter to the 
highest bidder, without even letting her 
have’ #voice in the matter? You will 

“Oh, Denise will not oppose me! She 
knows her duty too well for that,” he inter- 
rupted. 

“Then it is the more shame for you to 


make use of her submission to break her . 


heart,” was the quick retort. ‘ You’ll 
forgive me if I speak warmly; but I feel 
strongly.” 

‘* Yes, 1 make allowance; you are disap- 
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pointed, naturally,” the miller returned, 
taking a pinch of snuff. ‘‘ My daughter’s 

dowry would have been useful—hein ? The 

farm ‘ wants capital.’ A-ah, I understand!” 

And he shut his snuff-box with a snap, 

smiling sourly as he glanced at his visitor 

under his floury brows. 

The young farmer flushed up to his 
bronzed temples. 

‘¢T am no fortune-hunter, Maitre Picard; 
I think you know that. I protest against 
such an accusation,” he began hastily. 

‘* Good; when you have done protesting, I 
will wish you good-evening.”’ 

‘¢ Nay, but listen to me,’ Andre pleaded, 
conquering his resentment by an effort. ‘I 
am quite willing to take your daughter pen- 
niless, if you will give her to me on those 
terms.”’ 

** Good-evening,”’ was the only reply. 

Consider what you are doing!” cried 
the young man, with passionate earnestness. 
‘¢ We have loved each other for years, Den- 
ise and I; it will break our hearts to divide 
us. And think what the poor child’s life 
will be, as the wife of such a man as Moreau! 
Even if you persist in refusing her to me, 
don’t—for heaven’s sake, don’t give her to 
him!” 

** Good-evening,”’ said the miller once 
more; aud this time his finger pointed to the 
door. 

Andre, glancing at the stern set face, saw 
that all his eloquence was thrown away. 
With a sigh of despair, he took up his hat, 
and rose. 

‘* You refuse me then—unconditionally ?” 

‘¢ Exactly; and, if you come again on the 
same errand, I shall shut the door in your 
face.” 

_* T shall trouble you no more,” the young 
man replied as he passed though the door. 

As he was moving slowly and sorrowfully 
away, a window high up in the steep roof, 
above the door, opened noiselessly, and 
Denise looked out. She called to him:— 

‘* Wait for me by the bridge.” 

He nodded, and walked away across the 
yard, and along the unfenced road which 
wound down the hill-side into the valley 

below. 

At the foot of the hill was a stream, 
crossed by a quaint stone bridge with one 
wide arch and one narrow one. Beyond the 
bridge a lonely lane led between high banks 
and tangled hedgerows to the village of Ste. 
Marie-les-Chenes, three miles away. 
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** Bonjour, Ma’m’selle Denise. I hope I 
see you well. You are busy as usual.’’ 

‘* As usual,’’ repeated Denise, cheerfully. 
“It is a long time since we saw you at 
Montvert, Monsieur Andre. Your mother 
is well?” 

‘*¢ As well as usual, thanks; but the rheu- 
matism gives her little rest, even in the sum- 
mer. Our house is damp, you see, the land 
being ill drained.” 

‘* But it is good land,” asserted the miller, 
as he sat down on a chair near the hearth, 
and took out his pipe,—‘‘ very good land, 
La Chenaie.”’ 

**Not bad,’ the young man allowed, 
shrugging one shoulder; ‘‘ but, as my father 
used to say, it has never been properly cul- 
tivated. It wants captial.” 

wants captial? A-ah!”’ responded 
Maitre Picard, lengthening the ejaculation 
into a sort of snarl, as he stooped over the 
hearth and lighted his pipe at one of the 
smouldering brands. 

Andre, glancing at Denise, wondered why 
she frowned at him as if he had made a mis- 
take; but he soon forgot that speculation and 
everything else in thinking what a pretty 
picture she made as she sat near the case- 
ment, a slanting ray of evening sunshine 
lighting up her brown hair, her high white 
coiffe, quaint silver ear-rings, and skirt of 
dark blue serge, with a great heap of vege- 
tables at her feet,—big round lettuces, car- 
rots, leeks, and beans, all tumbled together 
in a picturesque confusion. The miller 
glanced over his shoulder at the visitor, and 
frowned, as if something displeased him. 

** Denise,” he said sharply, ‘‘ it is Pierre’s 
bed-time.”’ 

‘“* Yes, father, I am just going to take 
him.” 

She rose as she spoke, shook the peelings 
from her apron, and threw the prepared 
vegetables into the great iron soup-kettle 
hanging ever the fire, and then turned to 
the little lad,.who had followed her about, 
watching her*proceeding with a face of 
grave interest. 

** Come then, my bird, it is time to go to 
roost! The dustman is coming by presently 
to throw dust into the eyes of the little folk 
who ought to be in bed. Kiss father, and 
say good-night.”’ 

The miller put down his pipe, and opened 
his arms wide to take the child. 

** Good-night, my heart, my treasure,’’ he 
murmured. ‘‘ Angels guard thee!” And, 
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taking the little warm face between his 
brown hands, he looked at it with devouring 
tenderness, kissed it again and again, and 
then relinquished little Pierre to his sister. 

“Say ‘Bonsoir, Monsieur Andre,’ promp- 
ted Denise; and, putting the little hand to 
her lips, she sent the visitor a kiss by dep- 
uty, with another of her sweet smiles. 

*¢ Bonsoir, Mos’sieu Andre,” chirped little 
Pierre. 

** Good-night, little one; sleep well! ”’ said 
the young man pleasantly, returning both 
the smile and the kiss; and he watched the 
girl as she crossed the kitchen with the 
child in her arms and ascended the steep 
stairs. 

Left tete a tete with his host, the visitor 
seemed to find a difficulty in opening the 
conversation. 

**Won’t you sit down?” said Maitre 
Picard dryly; and the other, who had forgot- . 
ten that he was standing, hastily subsided 
into a chair on the opposite side of the 
hearth, where he sat turning his hat about 
in his hands and absently examining the 
maker’s name inside. The miller mean- 
while smoked on placidly, looking at the fire. 
At length, “‘ taking his courage in both 
hands,’’ Andre plunged into his subject. 

‘* Maitre Picard, Iam come to renew the 
proposal I made two years ago for your 
daughter’s hand.”’ 

‘¢ Well?” interrogated Maitre Picard, let- 
ting the word escape at that corner of his 
mouth in which his pipe was not. 

‘¢ You declined it then on the ground that 
Denise was too young, and that I was too 
poor; but you gave me leave to hope that, if 
in two years’ time I could raise myself to 
a better position, you would reconsider your 
refusal. You remember ?”’ 

Perfectly.” 

“Well,” the young farmer continued, 
gathering courage as he went on, “I think 
I may say I have succeeded. I have been 
very lucky these last two years; everything 
seems to have prospered with me. I have 
bought fresh land, and have put my money 
in the bank ”—— 

Very proper, very prudent,’ interposed 
his companion, between two puffs. 

“¢ And altogether my prospects have never 
looked so bright. I love Densie fondly and 
truly, Maitre Picard, as she deserves to be 
loved; and, if you will give her to me, I will 
do all a man can do to make her happy.”’ 

The miller, in a cool, leisurely way, ex- 
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tinguisbed his pipe, knocked out the ashes 
against the leg of his chair, and put the pipe 
in the breast-pocket of his coat; then, look- 
ing across at his companion, he said delib- 
erately :— 

“IT thank you for the honor you have 
done me, Monsieur Andre Leblond; and I 
beg to decline your prospal.” 

Andre’s face, in its sudden change from 
cheerful confidence to rueful amazement, 
was a study. 

‘“* You refuse me—again? Well, but— 
you said—you as good as promised, when we 
spoke of this before °»—— 

Listen! interrupted the miller, tapping 
his nose with his fore-finger by way of em- 
phasis. ‘‘ This is what 1 said: ‘If, in two 
years’ time, you are in a suitable position, 
and if Denise is still free’—mark that 
if? 

‘¢ Well, she is still free! She told me so 
herself! ”’ 

** Ah, indeed! When was that? When 
did you see her alone?” was the quick 
question. 

Andre colored, and bit his lip. 

‘¢ We—I—I sometimes walk a little way 
with her on Sundays, after church.” 

indeed! said the miller, resolving 
on the spot that for the future Monsieur le 
Cure should not have to complain of his 
non-attendance. ‘* But you see, I have not 
yet told Denise of his intentions,” he re- 
sumed. ‘She does not know that she is 
promised, or as good as promised, to my 
friend and neighbor, Simon Moreau.”’ 

Andre’s chair squeaked on the stone floor, 
as he pushed it back half a yard in his indig- 
nant astonishment. 

‘* Good heavens, Maitre Picard, you can’t 
mean it! Simon Moreau—a man old enough 
to be her father—coarse, vulgar, uneducated 
boor, who is 

‘¢ The richest man between here and Fou- 
gerers,” interposed the miller, with a nod. 

** And you will sell your daughter to the 
highest bidder, without even letting her 
have'# voice in the matter? You will 

“Oh, Denise will not oppose me! She 
knows her duty too well for that,” he inter- 
rupted. 

“Then it is the more shame for you to 


make use of her submission to break her - 


heart,’”? was the quick retort. ‘* You'll 
forgive me if I speak warmly; but I feel 
strongly.” 

‘** Yes, 1 make allowance; you are disap- 
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pointed, naturally,” the miller returned, 
taking a pinch of snuff. ‘‘ My daughter’s 
dowry would have been useful—hein ? The 
farm ‘ wants capital.’ A-ah, I understand!” 
And he shut his snuff-box with a snap, 
smiling sourly as he glanced at his visitor 
under his floury brows. 

The young farmer flushed up to his 
bronzed temples. 

‘¢T am no fortune-hunter, Maitre Picard; 
I think you know that. I protest against 
such an accusation,’ he began hastily. 

‘* Good; when you have done protesting, I 
will wish you good-evening.”’ 

‘* Nay, but listen to me,’? Andre pleaded, 
conquering his resentment by an effort. ‘I 
am quite willing to take your daughter pen- 
niless, if you will give her to me on those 
terms.”’ 

** Good-evening,” was the only reply. 

‘¢ Consider what you are doing!” cried 
the young man, with passionate earnestness. 
‘* We have loved each other for years, Den- 
ise and I; it will break our hearts to divide 
us. And think what the poor child’s life 
will be, as the wife of such a man as Moreau! 
Even if you persist in refusing her to me, 
don’t—for heaven’s sake, don’t give her to 
him!” 

Good-evening,’”’ said the miller once 
more; aud this time his finger pointed tothe 
door. 

Andre, glancing at the stern set face, saw 
that all his eloquence was thrown away. 
With a sigh of despair, he took up his hat, 
and rose. 

‘** You refuse me then—unconditionally ?” 

‘¢ Exactly; and, if you come again on the 
same errand, I shall shut the door in your 
face.” 

‘*¢ T shall trouble you no more,” the young 
man replied as he passed though the door. 

A3 he was moving slowly and sorrowfully 
away, a window high up in the steep roof, 
above the door, opened noiselessly, and 
Denise looked out. She called to him:— 

‘* Wait for me by the bridge.” 

He nodded, and walked away across the 
yard, and along the unfenced road which 
wound down the hill-side into the valley 
below. 

At the foot of the hill was a stream, 
crossed by a quaint stone bridge with one 
wide arch and one narrow one. Beyond the 
bridge a lonely lane led between high banks 
and tangled hedgerows to the village of Ste. 
Marie-les-Chenes, three miles away. 
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The young man rested his arms on the 
mossy parapet, and looked down at the clear 
golden-brown water, which ran by with a 
gentle monotonous murmur over its bed of 
black and white pebbles and yellow sand. 
The martins chased each other with shrill 
cries under the old gray arches; the dragon- 
flies darted to and fro above the stream; now 
and then a water-rat splashed down under 
the reedy bank. The soughing of the scythe 
and the voices of haymakers at their task 
were wafted on the breeze from the distant 
meadows, with the warm sweet smell of 
new-mown hay. Sunshine lay broad and 
bright over all the smiling, sunny land. 

Andre was not insensible to the beauty of 
the golden summer evening, but in his pres- 
ent mood it chafed instead of soothing him. 
He felt an irrational sort of impatience with 
nature for looking at him with this serene 
unconscious smile when his heart was full of 
grief and bitterness. 

At length the sound of a quick light foot- 
step made him look up with a start, and the 
next moment Denise was by his side. She 
was out of breath with the haste she had 
made, and could not protest, even had she 
been inclined to do so, when her lover, tak- 
ing her hands in his, drew her to him, and 
kissed her on both cheeks. 

‘**T dare not stay long, or father will miss 
me,’’ she said hurriedly. ‘* Have you spok- 
entohim? What did he say? Ah,I see 
the answer in your face!’ she broke off. 
He has refused you!” 

** Yes, Denise, he has refused me. And 
do you know what reason he gives? That 
you are promised to another! ” 

She started. 

Promised ? ” she repeated, breathlessly. 
** To whom am I promised ? ” 

** To Simon Moreau,” he said. 

She drew back, looking at him blankly. 

** No, it is impossible; father cannot mean 
it!” 

‘That is what I said when he told me; 
but he does mean it, Denise. He refuses 
you to me, and he will give you to that boor, 
who is not worthy to kiss your shoe! Great 
heaven, how shall I bear it ?’’ he exclaimed, 
with a passionate gesture. ‘‘To have worked 
_ for you, hoped for you, lived for you, all 
these years, and now, after all 

His voice broke, and he turned away his 
head abruptly, 

Denise stood at his side with the same 
blank, stunned look on her face, 
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‘* But are you sure there is no hope?” 
she asked in an eager, tremulous undertone. 
“‘Did you remind him of his promise two 
years ago?” 

‘You may be sure I did not forget that. 
I used every argument I could think of; but 
there,—I might as weil have talked to a 
stone! ”’ 

With a gesture of despair she let her hands 
fall to her sides. 

“If he has made up his mind, nothing 
will move him. It is all over!” 

*¢ But it is not—it shall not be! ” her lover 
exclaimed impetuously. ‘‘ Do you think I 
will give you up so lightly, after loving you 
so long? Not at your father’s or any other 
man’s bidding! Denise, listen. In less 
than a year you will be of age; and then, 
if he still refuses his consent, why—we will 
do without it! You need not look so 
shocked,” he added impatiently. ‘‘ It is not 
a crime I am proposing.” 

Denise shook her head. q 

“Tf I set him at defiance, he will curse 
me,—and that would be terrible,” she said. 
** No blessing would rest on our marriage, 
for certain.” 

‘*¢ And will the blessing rest on the one he 
has planned for you ?””’ her companion asked. 
‘*¢ Will your father’s approval make you any 
happier as Moreau’s wife? Just think what 
your life will be in the long years to come. 
If you have no pity on me, have pity on 
yourself, Denise.” 

She nervously twisted the quaint old ring 
on her finger, her eyes full of trouble and 
perplexity. 

Dear,” she said slowly at last, must 
not think of myself in this matter. IfI did, 
I should never have courage to say to you 
what I say now with a sorrowful heart,— 
we must part.” Her voice faltered, and she 
paused a moment, then went on, “‘ Even if 
I could bring myself to disobey my father, 
there would still be an obstacle between us. 
If I married without his consent, I should 
come to you penniless, and ”—— 

*“ What of that?” he interrupted quickly. 
‘*¢ Your love is dower enough for me, sweet.” 

“ Ah, no!’ Denise returned, shaking her 
head. ‘It is not as if you were rich. You 
have your fortune still to make; and, as your 
mother said to me the last time I saw her, 
an imprudent marriage would hamper you 
for life.’ 

‘‘The mother need not have said that,” 
said Andre, frowning, 
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‘“ But it is quite true, dear. And, know- 
ing this, can I be so selfish, so cruel as 
to 

Denise, Denise,” he interrupted pas- 
sionately, ‘‘do not break my heart! What 
is poverty compared to the loss of you? 
Ah!” he added bitterly, “‘ you do not love 
me, or you would not talk in that strain! ” 

“Do not 1?” she questioned with tender 
reproach. ‘I love you too well to injure 
you. Itis love, as well as duty, that holds 
me back from you.” 

“T think you do not know what love 
means,” was his reply. ‘‘ If you felt for me 
as I do for you, nothing—nothing would 
hold you back from these longing arms and 
this lonely heart of mine. Ah, no, Denise, 
you do not care for me! I have been mis- 
erably mistaken.” 

The tears rushed to her eyes, and her lips 
quivered, 

** You are mistaken now,” she said in a 
tone half proud, half sad; *‘ but think as you 
will. You do not understand me; that is 
all.”’ 

Both were silent a moment, Andre staring 
moodily at the ground, his companion look- 
ing sorrowfully away over the sunlit mead- 
ows. At length the sound of a horse ap- 
proaching along the lane roused them both. 

“T must go now,” said the girl, with a 
sigh, looking at him wistfully as she put out 
her hand. ‘“ If we must part, Andre, let us 
not part in anger. Forgive me, dear, and 
—forget me.” 

He turned and looked at her, then sud- 
denly, with an inarticulate sound of tender- 
ness, caught both her hands in his, and drew 
her to his breast. 

‘Forget you? When I forget there is a 
heaven above us!” he added in a passionate 
undertone, and, taking her face in his hands, 
he kissed her on her eyes, her lips, her 
brow. ‘* You love me; we will not be 
parted,”’ he whispered, laying his bearded 
cheek against her forehead; ‘‘ I cannot live 
without you. Listen, dearest. I told your 
father I should trouble him no more; but I 
am resolved to make one last appeal to him. 
If he repeats his refusal, then you will have 
to choose between him and me. You un- 
derstand?” 

understand,’? Denise replied; but 
wait a few days before you speak to him 
again. He’’—— 

She broke off, glancing nervously down 
the lane. 
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** Look, Andre! it is Monsieur Moreau! ”’ 
she whispered. ‘‘ Let me go; he must not 
see me here.”’ 

Andre glanced over his shoulder at the 
approaching horseman, muttering something 
that was certainly not a benediction. 

‘* T shall come to Montvert again in a fort- 
night,—on Midsummer Eve,” he said hur- 
riedly; ‘‘ till then, adieu, dear one! ”’ 

** Adieu! ’’ she echoed, as she waved her 
hand to him and hurried away. 

With tender, regretful eyes, he watched 
her retreating figure till it fluttered out of 
sight, then turned, with a very different 
expression, toward the new-comer, whose 
sleek gray mare was advancing at a foot- 
pace along the lane. Simon Moreau was a 
stout, heavy-featured man of middle-age, 
with a coarse mouth and an obstinate chin. 
He was plainly, almost meanly dressed in 
homespun gray; but this affectation of pov- 
erty was belied by the look of snug prosper- 
ity on his stolid face and sturdy figure. 

** Bonsoir, Leblond,’”’ he said, with a pat- 
ronizing nod, as he crossed the bridge. “I 
am going to the mill; have you any message 
for Mademoiselle Denise ? ” 

His self-confident smile exasperated An- 

dre. 
** T should not make you the bearer of it 
if I had,’’ he replied brusquely, as he turned 
on his heel and walked away, fuming with 
jealous resentment. 


A fortnight had passed since the lovers 
parted at the old bridge. It was Midsum- 
mer Eve,—a serene and exquisite night, 
steeped in dew and fragrance. Nota cloud 
dimmed the wild tranquil expanse of violet 
sky, in which the full moon hung like a 
great silver lamp. Woods and fields lay 
sleeping in the white ethereal light; now 
and then the warm sweet air was stirred by 
a languid breeze, which just thrilled through 
the leaves, blurred their shadows on the 
moonlit grass, and died away drowsily. In 
the great bowery garden of La Chenaie, 
Andre’s home, the flowers and sweet herbs 
were pouring out their hearts to the night; 
sweet-brier and southernwood, jasmine, 
pink, and rose mingled their fragrance with 
the all-pervading scent of new-mown hay. 
The farm was very still; the haymakers had 
finished their work long since; the horses 
were stabled, the carts turned up on end. 
Now and then the watch-dog rattled his 
chain, an invisible calf bleated plaintively, a 
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horse stamped in the stables, the crickets 
kept up their shrill gossip. 

In the quaint stone kitchen, the Widow 
Leblond, a wrinkled, sun-burnt woman, 
with a hard-featured but not unkindly face, 
and quick, dark eyes, was bending over the 
wood-fire, preparing a savory chicken for 
supper, while Gervaise, the maid servant, 
set the table, and Andre, who had just re- 
turned from a ride, leaned with folded arms 
against the doorway, looking out over the 
moonlit courtyard and the dim fields beyond 
toward Montvert. The blaze of a great bon- 
fire reddened the sky above the hill and cast 
a lurid glow over the surrounding country. 

‘*¢ So the miller has a Midsummer fire after 
all, though he vowed he would have no 
more,’”’ remarked Madam Leblond, glancing 
through the casement without raising her 
head from the saucepan she was stiring. 

Andre made a sound of assent. 

“Little Pierre begged him to have one, 
madame ,—that is the reason,” said Gervaise, 
joining in the conversation in her slow and 
drawling Norman voice; ‘‘ Madelon, at the 
mill, told me. And she says that Maitre 
Picard would burn his house down to please 
- the child, he is that foolish about him.” 

“ He is making a rod for his own back,”’ 
observed her mistress. 

“Yes, madame. And it is a shame, 
Madelon says, to see how he slights Ma’m’- 
selle Denise, when she is such a good daugh- 
ter, and 

‘* There, there! ”’ interrupted the widow, 
with a glance at her son. ‘‘ Who cares to 
know what Madelon says? Listen, girl; I 
will have no more gossiping with the mill 
servants. What goes on up there does not 
. interest or concern any one in this house. 
You understand? Now go and draw the 
cider. Supper is ready, my son,” she added, 
as the girl sulkily obeyed. 

**] don’t care for any to-night, mother; I 
am not hungry.” 

Not hungry?” she echoed. ‘* What’s 
the matter with you. I should like to know? 
Have you a headache? Do you want ”’?—— 

‘¢ T want nothing but to be let alone,” he 
interrupted wearily. ‘* What does it matter 
if I go without my supper for once?” 

She raised her dark eyebrows with a look 
of perplexity. 

“What has come to you to-night, lad? 
You have been like a man bewitched ever 
since you came back from your ride. Where 
did you go, by the by?” she added, with a 
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quick change of tone, pausing in the act of 
transferring the contents of the saucepan to 
a dish, 

To Montvert.” 

His mother bit her lip. 

‘* Tf you had a spark of pride, you would 
never have set foot in that house again, 
after the reception you met with last time.” 

*“*T did not set foot in it,’”? he returned, 
with a dreary smile, ‘ for the miller was as 
good as his word, and shut the door in my 
face.” 

With a bang she set down the dish on the 
table, and turned toward him, flushing up 
to her sun-burnt forehead. 

‘* What! He did? Ciel, I wish I had 
been there! Who is he—the old curmud- 
geon—that he should dare to insult my son ? 
Isn’t Leblond as good as Picard? Ay, my 
faith, and a hundred times better! But it is 
your own fault,’? she went on, turning the 
current of her wrath upon Andre, *‘ your 
own fault entirely. What need was there 
for you to humble yonrself to him, begging 
and praying for his daughter as if there were 
no other woman in the world but Denise 
Picard 

‘¢ There is no other in the world for me.”’ 

‘* Rubbish!” cried his mother, irritably. 
**'You know you can’t have her! What’s 
the use of crying for the moon? I hope,” 
she added, with an uneasy glance at him, 
** that you have not been trying to persuade 
the girl into—into any romantic folly ?” 

‘*T have done my best to persuade her to 
marry me, if that is what you mean,’ he 
said, as she paused. ‘I asked her a fort- 
night ago, and again to-night, when I saw 
her for a few minutes at the bridge.” 

And she 

‘* Refused. She would not marry under 
her father’s curse, and bring misfortune on 
us both, she said. You may be quite 
easy, mother; it is all over.”’ 

She drew a breath of relief. 

‘* Denise is a good, dutiful girl,’’ she said, 
warmly; ‘‘she deserves to be happy, and 
will be. And so will you, my son, if, in- 
stead of wasting your breath in singing for 
what you can’t have, you will pluck up a 
spirit and let me look out for a wife to suit 
you. 

Mother,” interrupted Andre, turning 
his head, ‘‘ you need not seek a wife for me. 
I will have Denise Picard or none! ”’ 

‘‘ Then, my son, you will have none,” she 
replied, with an emphatic nod; ‘“‘ Denise 
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will probably be Madame Moreau before 
harvest. I heard to-day that the marriage 
is delayed only till Moreau and old Picard 
can agree about the amount of the dowry.” 

Andre abruptly changed his position, and 
loosened his collar as if he were suffocating; 
then he took up his hat from a chair near 
the door. 

‘¢ Where art thou going ? ”’ she interposed, 
feeling somewhat remorseful as she caught 
a glimpse of his face. 

‘* For a walk in the fields. Don’t sit up 
for me,’’ he answered briefly. And before 
she could speak again he had left the house. 

He slowly crossed the court-yard, and 
passed through a gate into the fragrant dark- 
ness of the orchard, where long leafy vistas 
lost themselves in depths of mysterious gloom, 
traversed here and there by a furtive moon- 
beam which played on some gnarled bough 
or lichen-crusted trunk. Beyond the orchard 
lay the open fields, silvery with dew and 
moonlight. 

Andre wandered slowly on in the radiant 
stillness from field to field, over the short, 
sweet, new-mown grass, and among the 
scented hay-cocks, till he reached a gate 
which opened into the lane. From this 
point it was but five minutes’ walk to the 
village. He paused, and leaned with folded 
arms on the gate, looking out over the wide 
dim country, and drinking in the sweetness 
of the summer night. On the hill of Mont- 
vert the bonfire was still blazing fiery red 
through the darkness. He had spent many 
a Midsummer Eve there, and could picture 
the scene as vividly as if he had been pres- 
ent,—the great roaring fire on the mill 
green, lighting up with a weird red glare the 
faces of the crowd, and casting long fantas- 
tic shadows across the grass; the old mill, 
looking, in the fitful light, like some grim 
giant with arms outstretched; the dark fig- 
ures passing to and fro before the fire, or 
dancing hand in hand around it, singing an 
old tuneless chorus; the sharp crackling of 
the flames; the aromatic smell of pine-wood 
and dried moss. It all came back to him as 
he watched. 

At length the bonfire, having reached its 
climax, gradually sank and failed till only a 
dull red glow was left; then a long wavering 
line of red sparks came undulating like a 
fiery snake down the hillside; the revellers 
were returning in an impromptu torch-light 
procession to the village. Soon Andre could 
hear in the distance their shouts and laugh- 
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ter; and presently a company of them went 
past him down the lane, their torches scat- 
tering a shower of sparks on the hedgerows. 
When they had passed, and the last echo of 
their voices had died away, the silence and 
solitude seemed almost oppressive. 

With a heavy sigh he let fall his head up- 
on his folded arms. A dreadful sense of 
desolation lay like lead upon his heart. His 
love for Denise was woven like a golden 
thread into the very texture of his daily life; 
all of his hopes and ambitions clustered 
round her image, and in losing her he lost 
them too. But it was not for his own loss 
only that he grieved. When he thought of 
Denise’s fate, his heart thrilled with indig- 
nant pity. To be chained for life to a man 
she could not even esteem, suffering the 
daily torture of companionship with a coarse 
ignoble nature, her heart slowly withering, 
her spirit losing its brightness, her sweet 
eyes their light! A pang that was like abso- 
lute physical pain shot through him at the 
thought, and with a sobbing sigh he put 
both hands to his broad chest; then, turning 
from the placid moonlit landscape, he threw 
himself upon the sloping bank at the foot of 
the hedge. 

The gentle night-breeze went whispering 
by through the leaves above his head; now 
and then a bird in the hedge uttered a sleepy 
chirp; an unseen brook somewhere in the 
field kept up a faint murmur, as if it were 
talking in its sleep; far away,in the oak 
wood which gave the farm its name, a night- 
ingale was singing, setting to music all the 
poetry of the summer night, with its vague 
pathos and delicious melancholy. 

The moments slowly lengthened into hours. 
At length, overcome by fatigue, Andre sank 
into a doze, and from thinking of Denise, 
fell to dreaming of her. He dreamt that he 
was once more in the mill kitchen, watching 
her as she descended the stairs with little 
Pierre in herarms. Suddenly, as she turned 
her face toward him over her shoulder, he 
saw its expression change to a look of 
agonized terror. 

‘“* Little Pierre is falling! Save him!”’ she 
screamed. 

He hastily extended his arms to catch the 
child, and with the effort awoke,—awoke 
with a start, and with that terrified cry still 
ringing in his ears. The impression of the 
dream was so strong that his heart beat fast 
as he scrambled to his feet and looked round 
him, dreading he knew not what. 
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He found that he had been sleeping some 
time, for the moon was low in the east. 
The breeze had sighed itself to sleep; every- 
thing was profoundly still. Glancing in- 
stinctively across the fields toward Mont- 
vert, he drew back with a smothered cry. 
Was he dreaming still, or was the bonfire 
blazing again on the hill? What was that 
red tongue of flame that leaped and flickered 
against the purple darkness of the sky ? 

Another look, and the dreadful truth broke 
upon him. A calamity worse than that 
Maitre Picard had foreboded had come to 
pass—the house was on fire! The flames 
were bursting fiercely from the thatched 
roof—that roof beneath which perhaps the 
inmates still slept, unconscious of danger! 

For a moment he stood gazing at it like 
one in a dream; then, rousing himself with 
a start, he turued and ran back home as if 
he were running for his life. To wake the 
farm-servants, despatch one to the village 
for assistance, and another to Fougeres for 
the engines, was the work of a few moments; 
then he saddled his horse, and set off ata 
headlong gallop to the mill. As he tore 
along the lonely lanes his dream came back 
to him with thrilling vividness. Denise’s 
- horror-stricken face rose before him; her 
scream still rang through the silence. 
Straining his eyes through the gloom, he 
saw that the red light on the distant hill was 
growing higher and brighter every moment. 
Suppose he arrived too late to warn or save? 
His heart turned cold with fear. 

At length the bridge was reached and 
crossed, and the horse rushed on with 
scarcely slackened speed up the winding 
hill-road beyond. 

And now Andre could see what terrible 
progress the fire had already made. One 
. end of the house was enveloped in flames; 
the roof was alight from end to end, and the 
burning thatch, falling piecemeal in great 
flakes, sent up showers of sparks and a 
dense cloud of smoke, which hung like a pall 
above the hill. A confused noise of shout- 
ing which reached him as he approached 
told him, to his great relief, that the inmates 
were aroused. Midway up the ascent he 
was compelled to alight, his frightened 
horse refusiug to proceed; hastily tying the 
bridle to a tree by the roadside, he hurried 
on. 
A bewildering glare of light, a roaring of 
flames, a crackling of wood, a hubbub of 
excited voices, and trampling of hurried 


footsteps—these were the sights and sounds 
that greeted him when he reached the court- 
yard gate. 

Just as he was passing through, a white 
figure with streaming hair rushed past him. 
He caught it by the arm, exclaiming, “‘ Den- 
ise!” 

It was not she, however, but Madelon, the 
maid servant, half dressed, and wild with 


terror. She screamed when he touched her, . 


and at first replied only by a vacant stare to 
his eager question :— 

“* Are you all safe?” 

‘‘ The miller is safe enough; he is among 
the men yonder,” she answered at length. 

And Denise?” 

‘* Ma’m’selle Denise is a mile or more away 
at her Aunt Vernier’s at Preville. The 
master sent her there this evening.” 

He drew a deep breath of relief. 

“* And little Pierre—did she take him with 
her?” 

[—think so,’’ she stammered. 

“You think?” he cried. ‘Don’t you 
know whether she did or not?” 

“‘T did not see her leave the house. I 
told the master she had taken the child,—I 
thought she would be sure to do so; but— 
but 

what?’ he asked loudly, seized 
with a sudden dread. 

She glanced at him fearfully. 

‘* When the fire broke out,’’ she faltered, 
‘*T woke in a fright and rushed down-stairs, 
I noticed nothing at the time; but afterward 
I—I thought I recollected seeing him in his 
cot in her room as I passed the door.”’ 

*¢ You saw him, and left him there!” he 
cried, recoiling from her in horror. 

She sobbed and wrung her hands. 

‘*T am not sure that he was there; I only 
fancied—I was mad with fright.” 

He put her roughly away from him, and 
hurried into the yard in search of the miller. 
He found him the centre of a group of men 
—his own servants and those of Simon 
Moreau, whose farm adjoined Montvert— 
occupied in getting the terrified horses out 
of the stable, where the fire had first broken 
out. Andre touched his arm. ;, 

‘Did Denise take the child with her to 
Preville ?’’ he asked, without preface. 

The miller turned and looked at him. 
With his face blackened by smoke and dust, 
and his tasseled night-cap all awry, Maitre 
Picard was an object at once grim and gro- 
tesque. 
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‘*Of course she took him. Madelon told 
me— Good heaven,” he broke off, noticing 
the expression of the young man’s face, 
you do not mean 

The words died on his lips; his brown face 
blanched suddenly to a dreadful sickly pallor; 
he staggered back as if from a sudden blow, 
and looked with wild, dilated eyes toward 
the burning house. 

‘** No, no! I hope and pray that he is not 
there!” Andre cried. ‘ But, if Denise— 
Thank heaven, here she is!” he exclaimed, 
as Denise herself came hurrying up to them, 
white with excitement and breathless with 
running. 

‘*O father! what a calamity!” she pant- 
ed. “I saw the light from my—bedroom 
window at Aunt Vernier’s,and—I have— 
run—all—the—way.’’ Then, looking round, 
she added, ‘* Where is Pierre ?”’ 

The question struck cold to the hearts of 
the listeners. They looked aghast into each 
other’s faces, and no one replied. Her 
father caught her by the arm, and shook her 
in his excitement. 

You—you took him with you!” he 
gasped hoarsely. ‘Girl, what are you 
thinking of?” 

Denise looked at him blankly. 

‘Father, I did not take him. I thought 
you knew. I put him to bed in his little cot 
in my room before I started, and ’?—— 

‘“*In your room?” echoed Moreau, who 
stood near. ‘*Then heaven help him! 
Look there!’ And he pointed to the case- 
ment half-way up the steep roof. It was 
open, and barbs of fire like serpents’ tongues 
darted from it, while the flames from the 
burning thatch played above and around it. 

With a dreadful inarticulate cry, like that 
of some wild animal bereaved of its young, 
the miller threw his arms above his head, 
and rushed back to the house. He would 
have flung himself recklessly into the midst 
of the flames if one of the men had not 
thrown his arms round his waist and re- 
strained him. He struggled like a madman. 

‘*¢ Let me go, or I shall do you mischief! ” 
he shouted. ‘ Let me go to my child—oh, 
heaven, my little helpless child! ” 

is too late, Picard,’ said Simon Mo- 
reau, who had followed him. ‘“ The stair- 
case is on fire; you could not reach the 
room, and even if you did you would be sure 
not to find the child alive now.’’ 

The miller made another frantic effort to 
get free, but his strength seemed to fail him 
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all at once. His whole figure collasped—he 
tottered, and fell upon his knees. 

** My child, my child, my child!” he re- 
peated over and over again in a hoarse 
whisper, as his head sank forward upon his 
breast. 

A moan of pity ran through the crowd, 
gradually swelling to a loud, confused mur- 
mur. 

‘Get through the window!” shouted 
some one in the background; but no one 
volunteered. The smoke and flames were 
pouring more fiercely every moment from 
the window, and the room within appeared 
like a furnace. Denise looked despsiringly 
round for Andre, but he had disappeared. 

‘** No one in his senses would attempt it,’” 
muttered Moreau with a shrug. ‘ A man’s 
life is worth more than a child’s,—a poor 
little cripple, who would have been a misery 
to himself and a burden to others if he had 
lived. Perhaps it is all for the best,’’? he 
added philosophically. 

He had not imagined that his words would 
reach the miller’s ears, and he drew back 
with a start when the latter, suddenly rais- 
ing his head, looked him full in the face, and 
repeated, with a slow, bitter smile:— 

‘** All for the best!’ If the boy is taken, 
there will be the more for the girl; isn’t that 
it?” 

Moreau’s swarthy face turned darkly red. 
Before he could reply, however, he was 
pushed aside by Andre, who came hurrying 
up out of breath, and laid his hand on the 
father’s shoulder. 

‘* Maitre Picard,’’? he said in a strong, 
hopeful voice, ‘‘ don’t despair; there is still 
a chance of saving tbe poor little lad. Iam 
going to try it. I have been looking for a 
ladder; the men are bringing it now.”’ 

The words were greeted by a ringing 
cheer from the bystanders, and half a dozen 
of them hastened off to assist in bringing 
the ladder. With a strange look, in which 
wonder, hope, and gratitude struggled with 
a sort of shame, the miller lifted his eyes to 
the young man’s face, but he said not a 
word. 

Moreau eyed his rival with a scowl. 

** You will not attempt it if you set any 
value on your life,”’ he remarked. 

‘© Well, perhaps I do not,” was the quiet 
reply. 

** Oh, if you are bent on committing sui- 
cide, I have no more to say; but, if you ex- 
pect to find anything living in that furnace, 
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you are a greater madman than I take you 
for! Why, it”—— 

Maitre Picard suddenly sprang to his feet, 
all his energy returning in a moment. 

‘*Madman? He is a hero,” he cried 
fiercely, ‘‘and thou art a heartless craven! 
Stand back!” And, taking his quondam 
ally by the arm, he literally flung him on one 
side. J 

Moreau turned white with rage and of- 
fended dignity. 

“You shall repent having insulted me, 
Pierre Picard,” he said, and casting a ven- 
omous look at him, stalked away. 

At the same moment two men came hur- 
rying up, bearing a long ladder, which was 
at once placed against the front wall of the 
house. Twice Andre attempted to motnt 
it, and was driven back, blinded and half 
suffocated by the smoke from the burning 
thatch. As he paused a moment to recover 
his breath before making a third attempt, 
suddenly there came from the room above a 
sound that went like a knife to the hearts of 
those who heard it,—a child’s shrill, despair- 

_ing scream. Again and again it was re- 
peated, rising high above the noise of the 
fire. 

‘*'Father, father! wailed little Pierre. 

The unhappy father twisted his hands in 
his gray hair, and ran hither and thither like 
a distracted creature, uttering broken cries 
of agony. The crowd, which was now 
swelled by groups from the village and 
neighboring farms, swayed to and fro in in- 
tense excitement. Men shuddered, women 
moaned and sobbed. 

Andre set his teeth hard, drew in his 
breath, and, taking advantage of a moment 
when the smoke was lifted by a passing 
breeze, rushed at the ladder, and this time 
gained the top, and got his foot in at the 
open casement. For an instant his figure 
stood out in dark relief against the red glare 
within, then the smoke and flames seemed 
to swallow it up, and he was lost to sight. 

There was a long minute of breathless 
silence, broken only by the crackling of the 
burning wood. Every eye in the crowd was 
riveted on the window; all the upturned 
faces wore the same expression of strained 
suspense. Then there burst forth a thrill- 
ing, triumphant cheer as Andre reappeared 
at the window with what looked like a small 
white bundle in his arms. 

He had his foot on the window-ledge, 
when a loud cracking noise above his head 
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made him glance upwards. At the same 
moment there was a warning shout from 
below. 

‘* Quick,—save yourself! The roof is fall- 
ing in! ” 

There was no time to descend the ladder. 
Clasping his light burden eloser in his arms, 
he leaped blindly forward to the ground,— 
not a second too soon, for, at the very mo- 
ment when he alighted, the timbers of the 
roof fell with a great crash, bringing with 
them a mass of flaming thatch and scattering 
a shower of sparks over the yard. 

Half a dozen hands lifted Andre to his 
feet, and dragged him back out of harm’s 
way. Then the crowd closed upon him,— 
cheered him till they were hoarse, shook 
hands with him, patted him, would have 
hugged him next, in their enthusiasm, if he 
had not struggled away from them. 

‘* Here he is, safe and sound, Maitre Pi- 
card!’ he said, as he made his way to the 
miller and placed the child in his eager and 
outstretched arms. 

With a fierce emotion which was startling 
in a man naturally so self-contained, the 
father hugged his recovered treasure to his 
bosom. 

** My heart,—my love,—my little dove! ”’ 
he said in a passionate whisper, raining 
kisses on the little white face, the piteous 
sobbing mouth, the frail hands that clung to 
his neck. 

The child’s terror subsided as he felt the 
pressure of the familiar arms; his sobs 
ceased, and, with a little fond murmuring 
noise like the coo of a pigeon, he put up one 
hand to stroke the miller’s face. 

Don’t cry, father,” he whispered; Pi- 
erre is not hurt.”’ 

*¢ No, he is not hurt, the brave little man,”’ 
said Andre, smiling, ‘‘ but, if I had been a 
moment later— The curtains of his cot 
were on fire; the smoke had stupefied him; 
and he did not wake till the flames actually 
touched him. See,—his hair is singed at 
this side! 

As he pointed, Denise uttered a stifled 
cry. 

‘*¢ Oh, look at your hand! ”’ she exclaimed, 
in terror. 

He looked at it mechanically, and then for 
the first time discovered that it was badly - 
burnt. He was wounded too; the blood 
trickled from a deep cut on his forehead, 
made by some of the falling woodwork. 

is nothing,’’ he answered slightingly; 
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but even as he spoke he turned pale, stag- 
gered, and would have fallen, if the miller, 
hastily handing the child to Denise, had not 
extended his arm to support him. 

‘* Lean on me, my son,” he said. 

‘My son!” A wild, sweet hope leaped 
up in Andre’s heart at the words. He 
glanced quickly at the other’s’ face, but it 
had regained its usual inexpressive stolidity, 
and gave no clew to his thoughts. 

‘* If you can get as far as the mill, Denise 
will dress your hand,” he said. 

The young man assented, and they moved 
slowly away, just as a distant shout and 
rumbling of wheels told that the fire-engines 
were approaching. 


It was an hour later. The fire was at 
length subdued, and the stars looked coldly 
down upon the half-ruined homestead, with 
its roofless walls and smoke-blackened gable, 
a melancholy sight for the summer sun to 
rise upon. 

In the lower chamber of the old mill, on 
an extemporary couch of empty flour-sacks, 
sat Andre, with Denise at his side. She had 
dressed and bandaged his hand, and was 
now bathing his wounded forehead. Near 
the doorway, very grim and upright in her 
black serge skirt, and tall, sugar-loaf cap, sat 
Madame Leblond, looking out with an in- 
scrutable expression of countenance straight 
before her across the green. Little Pierre 


was coiled up fast asleep on Madelon’s lap. - 


A lantern on the floor lit the faces of the 
group, and cast their exaggerated shadows 
against the fluur-whitened walls, giving an 
unreal, fantastic look to the scene. 

‘** Ts the pain there ?”’ asked Denise softly 
of her patient, laying her hand, light as 
thistle-down, on his temples. 

‘“‘Tt was there, but it is gone; you have 
charmed it away,”’ he replied. 

‘In that case,” remarked his mother, 
looking round, “‘ perhaps you are able to 
ride home now? The sooner we start the 
better.” 

‘* Ride!” echoed the voice of the miller, 
who had ascended the steps unperceived, 
and now stood in the doorway, looking in 
upon the group. ‘‘ He must not attempt it. 
I have sent his horse back to La Chenaie; 
_ when he feels well enough, Jean will drive 
him home.”’ 

‘*T wish you would let Denise and the 
little one come with us,” said Andre, eager- 
ly. ‘*They could stay at La Chenaie till 
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you have the new roof on. My mother 
would make them heartily welcome.”” And 
he cast an appealing look at her, which she 
feigned not to see. 

Would she?” queried the miller dubi- 
ously, as he took up little Pierre, who had 
awakened at the sound of his voice, and sat 
down near Andre, wiping his heated forehead. 

The widow looked round with a dry smile. 

“You think I might pay you tit for tat, 
miller, and shut the door on your daughter 
as you did on my son?” she said. ‘ Well, 
so I might, if I were inclinded to be re- 
vengeful; but 

‘** But you can afford to be generous,’”’ he 
interrupted gravely. ‘* Your son has had 
his revenge already, madame.” He turned 
to the young farmer. ‘‘ Listen, Leblond. 
People call me a hard man; but I am not an 
ungrateful one, I think. It has never been 
said of Pierre Picard that he forgot a benefit 
or forsook a friend. The debt I owe to you 
can never be paid—never—never! ” he re- 
peated, with emphasis; and, as he spoke, his 
arms unconsciously tightened their clasp of 
the child on his knee, who looked up, won- . 
dering, into his agitated face. 

Andre flushed; his eyes sparkled with 
light; leaning forward, he said quickly:— 

“You can pay the debt with interest 
whenever you choose. Give me Denise, and 
you shall have a receipt in full.” 

‘*Hum! that is business-like,’? remarked 
Maitre Picard, his keen black eyes twinkling. 

“Gently!” cried Madame Leblona, com- 
ing forward. ‘Is not Denise already dis- 
posed of ? Simon Moreau 

The miller, who was refreshing himself 
with a pinch of snuff, gave a sudden snort, 
which made them all start. 

‘*Simon Moreau may go—elsewhere for a 
wife,” he said grimly, as they looked at him. 
‘* He shall have no daughter of mine. I told 
him so half an hour ago. He”—— 

‘*What! Then Denise is free?” cried 
Andre, starting to his feet. ‘O Maitre 
Picard, you won’t refuse her to me a third 
time ?” 

Denise crept to her father’s side, and 
winding an arm round his neck, whis- 
pered:— 

‘*He has given you back one child, mon 
pere ; let him have the other.” 

‘Go thy ways then, silly child,’ he 
growled, pushing her gently away, “‘ and pay 
my debt by making him happy—if thou 
canst.” 
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“T will try,’ she said simply, turning to 


-her lover with a smile as bright as a May 


morning. 

‘“*Thou hast done it already! ’’ he whis- 
pered, as he folded his arms about her, and 
pressed upon her lips the sweet kiss of be- 
trothal. 

‘¢ While those two are making love, sup- 
pose we make friends, Madame Leblond ?”’ 
said the miller, extending his hand, which 
was cordially shaken by the widow. 

*“* And now,” she said briskly, ‘‘ we had 
better start at once if we are to reach La 
Chenaie to-night.” 

‘‘To-night, mother? Why, it is morn- 
ing!’’ exclaimed Andre, pointing through 
the doorway. 


They all passed out, and stood for a mo- 
ment at the top of the steps, looking toward 
the east, where the “‘ red rose of dawn ” was 
unfolding. Even as they watched, the ten- 
der, dim, uncertain light grew warmer; a 
streak of lovely, luminous primrose broke 
through the gray clouds on the horizon; the 
mists rolled like a gently withdrawn veil 
from woods and fields, and the violet eyes of 
the summer day unclosed bright and pure, 
as if there were no death in the world, nor 
sin, nor sorrow. 


‘¢ Yes, it is morning,” said Andre softly, , 


taking Denise’s hand, ‘‘ the morning of a 
fresh day and the dawn of a new life, sweet- 
heart, for thee and me! Come, let us go 
home! ” 


HOSE who most fully understand the 

power of the electric current, says the 
Manufacturers’ Gazette, are least favorably 
impressed with the attempted methods of 
drawing off that current from the atmosphere 
during an electric discharge. Both the size 
and composition of the rods is inadequate 
and unsatisfactory for carrying off so heavy 
a discharge. Iron is one of the poorest con- 
ductors, especially as compared with copper 
or zinc. 

A copper rod, to be efficient, should be at 
least three-forths of an inch in diameter. 
An iron rod to be of equal efficiency should 
be eight times the size of the copper rod, as 
copper has eight times the conductive capac- 
ity of iron. If parties are to employ iron 
rods, then galvanized iron is better than the 
common iron, by reason of the coating which 
protects it from rust. 

As to the matter of insulation. Any 
known insulator, be it glass or wood, or any 
of the common forms of insulation, is en- 
tirely inadequate during a heavy electric 
discharge from the clouds. To indicate the 
enormous electro-motive force of the ordi- 
nary electric storm, it might be well to com- 
pare the artificial lightning produced by hu- 
man beings. The ordinary induction coil, 
with a voltage beyond measurement at the 
present stage of the art, only creates a spark 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
LIGHTNING RODS. 


varying in length from one-half inch to three 
inches. Such a spark is difficult to insulate, 
as it will pierce glass of the thickness of 
one-eighth of an inch, and wood or paper 
two or three times as thick. Now let us 
compare such a diminutive spark with a dis- 
charge of lightning, which has been known 
to reach one mile in length. If the spark of 
the induction coil, measuring two or three 
inches in length, pierces glass or wood as 
above, what must be the insulation required 
to control a spark or discharge half a mile to 
one mile in length, with all the batteries of 
the sky, and with an electro-motive force 
millions of times beyond the computation of 
man. 

It is apparent that the usual insulators used 
on buildings must be entirely inadequate for 
such a purpose. In many electric storms, 
where the discharge follows the wire, it 
divides in many instances, part of the dis- 
charge following the wire, and part of the 
discharge, regardless of any insulator com- 
monly used, entering the house at one or 
more points; and for all practical purposes, 
the building stands in a worse position than 
though its owner had not attempted to pro- 
tect it with the ordinary lightning rod. 

In the ordinary electric storm a house 
would usually fare better without the protec- 
tion of the lightning rods, because the elec- 
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tric clouds in their discharge would naturally 
strike a tree, a high rock or some other ele- 
vated object in proximity to the house, and 
would not be attracted to the house by the 
iron or copper rod. In other words, if the 
lightning rod will do what is claimed by the 
manfacturer, it becomes at once a danger- 
ous fixture, simply because if it does attract 
the electricity it affords no adequate means 
of taking care of it; and it would be far bet- 
ter to let the cloud discharge at some other 
point than the house, rather than to take the 
risk of its discharge down the conductor, 
with almost a certainty of its dividing up and 
entering the house, irrespective of any insu- 
lation known to the arts. 

Lightning always takes the shortest con- 
ductor to the earth, and undoubtedly tall 
trees in the vicinity of a house are an effi- 
cient safeguard. It has been suggested by 
experts in electricity that a very efficient 
safeguard would be to run a large iron or 
copper conductor into a tree, and then if the 
lightning were attracted to the tree or the 
conductor, and it divided up 1n its passage to 
the earth no damage would be done to near- 
by buildings. 

One thing may be safely said, that if a dis- 
charge of lightning from a cloud is pointed 
directly towards a house, there is no human 
means of diverting it from its course, or pre- 
venting its passage in the direction which 
it has taken, and all the feather beds and 
lightning conductors that might be provided 
would scarcely protect a person who stood in 
the way of the current. It is a well-known 
fact among observers that the presence of 
lightning rods upon houses has often failed 
of providing the expected protection, and 
there are millions of houses unprotected by 
lightning rods that have never been struck 
by lightning. 

If one stops to consider the enormous cur- 
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rent to be dealt with and the tremendous 
electro-motive force of such a current, it is 
plain to be seen that no human method can 
be devised for safely taking such a current 
out of harm’s way; and the man who sits in 
his house during a thunder storm protected 
by iron lightning rods the size of his little 
finger, and insulated with pieces of glass, 
which are no more protection than pieces of 
tissue paper, has not the safe protection 
which the lightning-rod man promised, and 
his money were better invested in some 
other purposes about his buildings. 

As a matter of comparison in insulation it 
is generally known that telegraph wires are 
insulated by glass insulators, fully an inch 
in non-conducting surface, with glass sides 
fully one-quarter of an inch in thickness. 
And yet all this precaution in insulation is 
taken with a current not exceeding four hun- 
dred volts of electro-motive force. Leakage 
is a troublesome factor even then. What 
shall we say when the lightning-rod man 
places similar glass insulators on your house 
to protect your little iron rods from discharg- 
ing into your buildings the lightning of the 
heavens, whose electro-motive force cannot 
be measured even by billions of volts? Itis 
like comparing the pop-gun with the thou- 
sand-pound Columbiad. 

In the progress of an electric storm there 
is no special attraction in an ordinary dwell- 
ing house why the discharge should select 
that medium for reaching the ground. 
Trees, rocks, moist earth, soil with miner- 
als are equal if not better conductors than 
ordinary houses and barns. If the electric- 
ity in a storm-cloud has reached sufficient 
tension to overcome the resistance offered to 
its passage to the earth, it will discharge at 
that point and at that time, and no human 
effort or contrivance can change its course. 


HE woodlawn, and the golden wedge 
Of sunshine slipping through ; 
And there beside a bit of hedge 
A violet so blue! 


So tender was its beauty, and 
So douce and sweet its air, 
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I stooped, and yet withheld my hand— 
Would pluck, and yet would spare. 


Now which was best—for Spring will pass 
And vernal beauty fly— 

On maiden’s breast, or in the grass ? 

Where would you choose to die ? 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


SPERM WHALING IN POLYNESIA. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


FTER an eventful passage around the 
Horn, and after having touched at 
Massafeuro, Juan Fernandez, St. Felix 
Island, and the Gallapagos, we made Ua- 
huga, one of the islands of the Marquesan 
group, on the 15th of June, 1856. We were 
almost ‘ clean,’’ having taken nothing save a 
sperm calf, when off the Rio de la Plata, that 
‘stowed down” eight barrels, and some 
black-fish oil at the Gallapagos. We were 
to go North the coming spring; and, until 
then, we were to cruise for sperm whales 
near the line among the numerous islands 
of the Pacific. Sperm-whaling can be re- 


garded with but little favor; it being, at 
best, a thankless occupation, unless, indeed 
one can call hard work for two or three, fre- 
quently more, years, without profit and at a 
loss very often, encouraging. This cruise 
was a fair sample of sperm-whaling,—hard 


work, bad living, very little oil, no pay, and 
steadily accumulating debt. Hence I have 
concluded to review it, and note briefly its 
principal incidents, as well as give an ac- 
count, which will necessarily be brief, of 
what I saw at the islands where we touched. 
These remarks will be less extended than I 
would like, on account of my unavoidably 
limited space. 

Soon after we had made Uahuga, we dis- 
coverd a boat coming off to us. We found 
when it reached us, that it was manned by 
three men —a Bermudan mullatto, an Eng- 
lishman, and an Oahu Kanacka. The Ber- 
mudan had run away from the “* Pantheon,” 
a New Bedford whaler. He shipped with us. 
The Englishman was tattooed from head to 
foot,—scarcely any of his skin remained of 
its original color,—and he said he was well 
contented where he was. The Kanacka 
would have liked to ship with us; but he had 
to go back and help the Englishman, who 
could not work the boat alone. There were 
some other Kanackas on the island who 
wished to get away, and we wanted more 
men. We lowered to go on shore, and the 
Bermudan acted as our pilot. The surf was 
running high, and it was difficult to keep 
our boat out of it. There were several naked 


natives on the beach. The Bermudan 
landed, and spoke to one, who seemed to 
be the chief, and then told us we would have 
to give something for the men we wanted. 
We asked what they meant by something; 
and the native chief replied, through the 
Bermudan :— 

‘“* A few muskets, with some powder and 
ball.” 

The Bermudan returned to the boat; and, 
pulling round a little rocky point, we entered 
a small, beautiful bay, and, upon landing, 
found six white men, all tattooed, like the 
Englishman, from head to foot, living with as 
many native women. We bought some hogs 
of them. 

The natives here are cannibals; and they 
were preparing for a battle, to take place 
the next day. Fruits, hogs, and poultry 
were tabooed just then; hence they fought 
to get something to eat. The battle gener- 
ally lasted till a sufficient number had been 
killed to feed the survivors for a day or two, 
whem hostilities ceased until it became nec- 
essary to kill some others for food. The 
slain were generally hung up in the open air 
to get tender; and pieces were cut off, as re- 
quired, to roast. I saw two bodies, hanging 
from one of the lower branches of a tree, 
which were commencing to decompose, and 
from which large pieces had been cut. They 
were hung up on wooden hooks, by the 
heels, head down. 

I may as well state here what I know of 
these people, reminding you that my re- 
marks apply to them as they were at that 
time. The men go naked. A few have a 
covering like a handkerchief in front, hang- 
ing from the waist half way to the knees. 
The women, besides this, sometimes wear a 
‘* tapper,”’ as the cloth which they get from 
sailors is called. They tie it round the 
waist, and it hangs down as far as the 
breadth of the fabric will allow. It is gen- 
erally some cheap, narrow print; and, in 
my time, five yards was a “‘ tapper.”” Some _ 
of these women are comely. Their arms, 
legs, feet, and hands are usually fancifully 
tattooed, as well as their faces. But they 
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are not disfigured in this way to such an 
extent as the men, who frequently have 
one-half of the face tattooed over “ solid,” 
with the other half only partially so, and 
look hideous. They are extremely lewd 
and carnal-minded. 

The religion of these natives deserves no- 
tice. When a chief dies, he becomes the 
god of his tribe, and remains so until the 
death of his successor, who in his turn be- 
comes the tribe’s deity. His body is placed 
in a small hut, built for the purpose, to 
which the natives every day carry fruit and 
other articles of food. 

This hut, when I was there, was near the 
place of the white men I have mentioned; 
and every night the latter would take away 
the fruit and other things that in the morn- 
ing had been left for the putrefying god. 
The natives were pleased to find that their 
offerings were so well appreciated, and each 
day brought the best morsels that they 
could spare out of their own food. I visited 


and entered this hut; but the stench was 
unbearable, and I had to come out almost 
instantly. 

From time to time they offer up a human 
sacrifice; and, if they can procure a stranger 


for the purpose, they kill him or her rather 
than one of their own people. 

They are very superstitious, even for hea- 
then; and, when I was there, if one stepped 
over another’s leg, or lighted his pipe over 
another’s head, he was certain, if he were 
the weaker party, to be killed, they believ- 
ing that such acts are followed by misfor- 
tune to him over whose leg the offender has 
stepped, or over whose head the pipe has 
been lighted. 

A very common practice, and one that is 
universally followed by the natives of Poly- 
nesia, is that of eating vermin, either out of 
their own heads or out of others’. I have 
often seen a young man, sitting beside a 
young girl, picking the vermin out of her 
head, placing them first in her hand, and 
then, after he had caught enough of them 
to get a good taste, licking them up off of 
her hand, and eating them with a smack of 
his lips, as if he had just tasted good wine. 

We left this island that same night, and 
were off Nukahiva the next day, where we 
did not get a pilot till Tuesday, the 17th of 
June, when we went in and anchored. 

We sailed from this island on the last day 
of the same month; and we were now fairly 
cruising for sperm whales. We sighted the 
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Friendly Islands on the 4th of July, and were 
among the Society Islands, with the two 
peaks of Tahiti, ten thousand feet in height, 
and covered to the top with the richest ver- 
dure, not more than two miles off on our 
beam. 

On the 8th we made Mangea Island, and 
“laid off and on” until the next night. I[ 
went ashore almost immediately upon arriv- 
ing; and in doing so, I anchored the boat, 
under the direction of the native, got into a 
canoe, and was paddled into a large bed of 
coral that surrounds the island, on which 
the coral insect is still at work, and over 
which it is necessary to wade knee-deep to 
the landing. The native carried me on his 
back; I landed, therefore, ‘“‘ dry shod.”- — 

I remained ashore that night, and amused 
myself the next morning by visiting the huts 
of the natives, which I found better than 
those of the Marquesans; and I saw that the 
natives were mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally superior to those of Nukahiva. Tur- 
keys were plentiful; and for a trifle we got 
enough to last the ship till all hands got tired 
of them. We also procured some hogs, and 
returned to the ship about the middle of the 
afternoon, and steered at once for Rarotonga, 
where we arrived on the 11th, and I went 
on shore soon after our arrival. 

This island, which is not very high, pre- 
sents an attractive appearance when seen 
from a short distance; and on landing, one 
cannot help remarking the abundance and 
variety of its products, whieh grow luxuri- 
antly, independent of man’s care. Prom- 
inent among these are, besides the bread- 
fruit and cocoanut, which are found almost 
everywhere in Polynesia, limes, oranges, 
bananas, pine-apples, yams, tara, and sweet 
potatoes. Poultry and hogs are also plenti- 
ful. We could have as many limes, oranges, 
bananas, pine-apples, and cocoanuts as we 
liked; and yams, tara, sweet potatoes, hogs, 
and fowls were the only supplies that had to 
be bought. 

The huts of the natives were clean, and 
kept better, apparently, than any I had then 
seen. The natives themselves are physically 
much like other Kanackas. They are strong, 
but incapable as a class of prolonged exer- 
tion. They have not that quality which 
boxers call ** bottom.’’ The women are neat 
and comely in appearance; and the utensils 
which one sees in their dwellings—cala- 
bashes and drinking-cups—are scrupulously 
clean. Both men and women are inclined 
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to embonpoint. In morals they were supe- 
rior to the natives of any other island I know 
of, save, perhaps, one—namely, Thetirva or 
Raurautu, where I never saw anything lewd 
in the natives, but where, nevertheless, 
lewdness may have been as prevalent, so far 
as I know, as among all classes of natives 
almost everywhere else on the islands of 
Polynesia. Lewdness, however, was most 
unquestionably unknown among the women 
of Rarotonga in 1857; and this state of 
things was the result of the labors of the 
English missionaries, who had been sta- 
tioned there from time to time. When we 
landed the next day, Saturday with us, we 
found it to be Sunday on shore; and the first 
sound that reached us, as we walked up the 
beach to the village, was the old, familiar 
tune of ‘‘QOh, that will be joyful,’’ sung, 
with native words, by the congregation in 
the chapel, where I went. I entered and 
seated myself on a bench near the door and 
watched with much interest the people at 
their devotions. A native was officiating. 
The missionary was, as I afterward learned, 
temporarily absent on a neighboring island. 
After the services a stout, good-natured and 
rather handsome woman shook hands with 
me and said, ‘‘Come my house.” It was 
the queen; I went with her; and we were 
joined by her brother, who was the fattest 
man I have ever seen. He outlived his 
sister, and was king when I returned there 
about two years after. When we had 
reached her house, within which everything 
was faultlessly clean, she pointed to a pretty 
mat, and invited me to be seated. She sat 
facing me, and her brother placed himself at 
my right. There was between her and my- 
self a mat, that had been placed there to 
serve asatable. Atasign from the queen 
a woman spread a cloth over it, and placed 
there, before us, oranges, pine-apples, and 
bananas, with some roasted bread-fruit and 
butter. The queen joined her hands to- 
gd and implored the blessing of Heaven. 

e then partook of the refreshments placed 
before us; and I particularly enjoyed the 
roasted bread-fruit, which was there, to me, 
a novelty. Green cocoanuts were then 
brought in; and we drank the milk, which 
refreshed me and concluded our meal. I 
was invited to make myself comfortable by 
the queen and her brother, who reminded 
me that as it was Sunday, I could do as I 
pleased without hindrance; for no business, 
he said, was done there on the Sabbath. I 
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reclined on my mat and conversed with 
them. I found that the queen was intelli- 
gent, understood English very well and had 
no difficulty in making herself intelligible. 
She was extremely sociable, and her counte- 
nance had a cheerful expressien, that pleased 
those with whom she conversed. She 
showed me her books, which had been 
printed in England in the language of Ra- 
rotonga; and, among them, there was a 
translation of many of the best-known 
hymns for devotional exercises. She con- 
sented at once to sing several for me. At 
length, looking up in surprise, she said, 
‘* Why you no smoky?” I needed no urg- 
ing, my pipe was soon filled, and a cloud of 
smoke assumed fantastic shapes above our 
heads. The queen herself filled a pipe and 
smoked with her brother and myself. 

When it was nearly time to go on board, 
I took my leave of Her Majesty and His 
Royal Highness. I had time enough to 
enter several of the huts and observe the 
inmates. Everywhere I perceived the same 
respect for the Sabbath; and afterward, 
when I[ have compared the natives of more 
favored islands, which had always enjoyed 
more Christian advantages, to these good, 
simple-minded people, they have all lost by 
the comparison. 

The next day we shipped five men, whom 
we named Tom Brown, Spunyarn, Rope- 
yarn, Marline Spike and Slush Bucket, sailed 
away with a large supply of all the fruits of 
the island, and were glad that we should 
have to return again, to leave these men, 
after a season North. A word about cos- 
tume. I saw none that were nude. They 
all wore about the same style of dress. The 
men were attired very much as our sailors 
are in tropical parts; and the women, who 
could afford it, wore long dresses, made of 
silk, which hung down loose from the shoul- 
ders and looked like long night-dresses; while 
those whose finances would not permit them 
to gratify their taste for display, wore 
dresses made of print, in the same style. 
They all went barefoot. 

During the rest of July and the first week 
of August, we cruised and saw no whales, 
and near the beginning of the latter month. 
we made Desolate Island, a low, sandy 
bank, with no vestige of vegetation, and in- 
habited by an incalculable number of birds, 
which covered the beach and flew in con- 
stant clouds above. We landed and ob- 
tained eggs. We also discovered near the 
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beach a shed; and, moved by curiosity, 
went toit. We found, when we entered, a 
bottle containing two little slips of paper, on 
which was written in lead pencil, “‘ Bark 
‘ Eliza’ of New Bedford. Capt. ——. Out 
eight months and clean. Have seen whales 
once in seven months.’? And ‘ Ship ‘ Nau- 
tilus,’ of New Bedford, out nine months, 
clean and have seen no whales. Bound 
West.”? Whale-ships, passing near this isl- 
and, always called to see if any letters had 
been left there. . 

We were among the Navigator’s Islands 
on the twenty-third of August, among the 
Fiji Islands on the twenty-seventh, and, on 
the thirty-first, three of the Navigator’s Isl- 
ands, namely, Tutuila, Upola and Savaii 
were in sight. I must content myself with 
merely referring to many islands, as I pro- 
ceed; and I regret that I have not the space 
to give them all a special notice. During 
the whole of September we cruised within a 
belt extending from sixty to ninety degrees 
south latitude. This month was, therefore, 
passed, as time generally is, on board of 
whalers. In the morning such sail was 
made as we intended to carry all day, and 
lookouts were stationed at each mast-head. 
In the beginning the ship was put under 
‘* small sail” for the night, and boats’ crew 
watches were set. This arrangement 
gave the men only six hours on deck 
out of twenty-four. Thus each man had 
sixteen hours he could call his own, each 
day; and some used to sleep during as many 
of them as the time necessary for their 
meals would permit. This easy time con- 
tinued during the whole of this month, with 
very little interruption, for we only took two 
whales, both of them cows, that stowed 
down twenty-five and forty barrels; and this 
affords me an opportunity to say something 
concerning sperm whaling. No doubt you 
have all wondered at my being so slow in 
reaching and commencing the real work in 
hand. But let me tell the uninformed, that 
sperm whaling is slow in oil and money 
making, slow in everything in which those 
concerned would like to have it fast; and, as 
you have already perceived, a great portion 
of a sperm-whaling season is more like a 
cruise among rarely visited islands for no 
particular purpose, than one undertaken to 
make money. I shall endeavor to tell some- 
thing of it before helping to kill our first 
whale this season. 

The only thing which sperm whaling has 
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in its favor is the questionable advantage of 
always being in warm weather. If one were 
as likely to be successful in it as in right 
whaling, everything would be in its favor, 
as the oil of the sperm whale is much more 
valuable than that of the right while. I 
have known vessels that were out five years 
without filling,—some are “‘clean” at the 
end of that time,—and I have never known 
of one that has returned home full, as right 
whalers often do. Generally they think 
they have done well if they return with half 
a cargo. Right whalers,in general, go to 
the sperm-whale grounds during the winter 
months of the northern hemisphere, when it 
is impossible to pursue their calling. 

These whales are approached in much the 
same manner as right whales; and the same 
precautions must be used in order to succeed 
in getting near enough to fasten. If there 
is no wind, it is perhaps still less probable 
that one can succeed in “getting on” to 
them, than it is that one could, under like 
circumstances, ‘‘ get on” to a bow-head; 
and, as it is frequently calm on most sperm- 
whale grounds, one often pulls and paddles 
all day after these whales, and is forced, 
finally, to return to the ship at nightfall with 
nothing for his pains. The largest yield of 
oil from a sperm whale I ever heard of from 
a reliable source, was one hundred and forty- 
three barrels which was yielded by a sperm 
whale taken by the Congress from New 
Bedford, Capt. Strandberg. This whale 
was taken on what is called by many the 
‘* Cape-of-Good-Hope Ground,”’ between the 
Cape and St. Helena. A sperm whale which 
will make one hundred barrels is as large as 
a right whale that will make two hundred, 
as the blubber of the latter is about twice as 
thick as that of the other. The head of this 
whale is peculiar. It is almost entirely 
blubber and clear oil and yields spermaceti. 
Unlike the right whale it has a lower jaw, 
resembling, somewhat, that of the porpoise, 
and is composed of two pan-shaped bones 
which are called by whalemen the “ pans.” 
It is armed with ivory teeth, which are 
deeply imbedded in it. There are none 
above, and those of the jaw fit, when the 
mouth is closed, into sockets in the upper 
lip. The upper part of the head is solid 
blubber and clear oil. It is called the case; 
and in cutting in, if the whale is too large to 
hoist its head in whole, the top of the case 
is cut off and hoisted in, when the looker-on 
discovers a large tank, as it were, of clear 
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oil, which is baled out with buckets; a man 
getting in to fill them as they are passed to 
him. The head yields about a third of all 
the oil got from the whale; and it is kept 
separate from the other, in casks marked 
‘* Head,”’ on account of its greater value. 
The blubber of the head is very tough. I 
never knew a man capable of putting an iron 
into it well enough to hold. For some rea- 
sons this whale is the most dangerous; for, 
whenever it attacks, it does so intentionally. 
The bowhead right whale never intentionally 
does harm. The straight-head, considered 
by many as the most dangerous of all, never 
harms a boat save through fright. It gets 
so badly frightened that it knows not what 
it does, and slashes away at random with its 
tail. The sperm whale will sometimes, 
though seldom, fight with its head, and en- 
deavor to stave in a boat by running against 
it after it is fast. I have read of a sperm 
whale sounding, and then coming up under 
the boat with its mouth open to chew it up. 
This is ridiculously absurd. When this 
whale fights, it does so by butting with its 
head like a ram; and it is very difficult in 
that case—most whalers would say impossi- 
ble—to escape being seriously damaged; that 
is to say, having the boat strewn in frag- 
ments over the surface of the water, and the 
crew in a most precarious position, as the 
water is always alive with sharks all around 
a bleeding sperm whale, though it is said 
that at such times they never touch a man. 

The pertinacity with which it will attack 
anything with its head, returning again and 
again to the charge, is astonishing. I know 
of one extraordinary instance of this display 
of pertinacious anger. A New Bedford 
ship, the name of which is so badly blotted 
in my old diary as to make it impossible for 
me to decipher it, commanded by Captain 
Bigelow, was becalmed near Mangea Island; 
and while there, a large bull rose near the 
ship. The sight of the vessel roused his ire. 
and he repeatedly butted at her with all his 
might. He drew away, again and again, to 
a considerable distance from the ship, where 
he stopped, and appeared to stand on his 
tail, with a large portion of his head out of 
water, and to turn slowly as if observing 
where the vessel lay. He would then start 
for it, and go at full speed, until ‘* brought 
up” against it with a shock that shook the 
whole vessel. He repeated this operation 
several times; and while manceuvering in 
this way, he was fastened to by another 


ship’s boats and killed, his carcass yielding 
a hundred and twenty-two barrels of oil. I 
have heard of ships that have been stove by 
sperm whales, though they must have been 
very old, and such as should have been con- 
demned. The Wabash of New Bedford, 
afterward used as a hulk at Bahia, in Brazil, 
was cruising there that season, and if she 
had been struck by a large bull, as Captain 
Bigelow’s vessel was, she would have been 
stove and sunk. 

When sperm whales are reported from the 
mast-head, the captain observes them longer 
before lowering than he would if they were 
right whales. They usually run in a straight 
course, and stop down about the same time 
at each sounding. They also generally stop 
up the same time at each rising. Before 
lowering, it is customary to give them three 
risings, see how long they stop down, and 
how far they go under water at each sound- 
ing, as well as the direction in which they 
are going. Wheu they sound the third time 
the boats are lowered. Small whales will 
not stop down very long, but a large bull 
has been known to remain down an hour. 
Let me say here, en passant, that among 
sperm whales the bulls are the largest, and 
that among right whales the cows are the 
largest. 

Near the end of the month, Monday, the 
29th (Sunday by our reckoning, as the ship’s 
time had not been corrected yet), we made 
Hope Island, in latitude 5 deg. 13 min. S. 
and longitude 165 deg. 9 min. E., which va- 
ried the tiresome monotony of this month. 
In the afternoon canoes came off, and our 
decks were crowded with natives,—naked 
men, and women wearing nothing save a 
fringe-like belt extending down a quarter 
way to their knees. We bought fruit and 
fowls, and our fore and aft stays, when we 
left, had as many bunches of bananas hang- 
ing to them as we could attach tothem. In 
fact, every part of our rigging available for 
that purpose was laden with tropical luxu- 
ries which we did not appreciate. 

We “ braced forward”’ and left the island 
that evening. The next morning, soon after 
daybreak, as I was about to “turn out,” I 
was startled by the cry from the mast- 
head:— 

‘“*There blows! blows! blows! There’s 
his old head! There she breaches! ”’ 

‘¢ Where away ?”’ shouted the captain. 

“Two points off the lee bow,’ was the 
answer from the mast-head, 
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‘“*How far off?’ still interrogated the 
captain. 

About six miles.” 

‘“*Keep her away two points,’ said the 
captain to the helmsman. 

And up went the wheel, causing the ves- 
sel to ‘* pay off ” promptly. 

‘¢ Let us know when we head for them,”’ 
was the next instruction transmitted aloft. 

‘* Meet her quick! steady! ’’ shouted the 
lookout at the mast-head. 

By this time I was on deck, and the cap- 
tain was aloft at the main with the mate, 
who had raised the whales. We were under 
topgallant sails, and going about five knots. 
We quietly got the line-tubs in the boats, and 
everything was speedily put in readiness for 
lowering. We then “stood by ”’ to trim the 
yards so as to keep everything drawing 
while pursuing the whales, of which there 
was a large shoal ahead. They were going 
the same way as ourselves; remaining down 
at their first sounding twenty minutes, and 
going about as fast and in the same direction 
as when up. The second sounding gave the 
same result; and, as they went down the 
third time, our lee mainbraces were let go, 
and the yards at the main swung aback. 
We quickly and quietly lowered, and, ship- 
ping our masts, set our sails and gaff-top- 
sails and “‘ out paddles ”’ to catch the whales 
as quickly as possible. But we did not les- 
sen our distance. At two o’clock in the 
afternoon the shoal was at least four miles 
ahead, and we had no wind. We “out 
oars,’”’ and pulled with a will. We gained 
upon them sufficiently to reduce our distance 
a mile and a half, when we peaked our oars, 
and took to our paddles. After we had 
paddled about half an hour, a light breeze 
sprang up, and the captain, who had also 
lowered, and the mate, both fastened, while 
I stood a good chance of doing the same. 


A TEAR. 
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The captain and mate were towed in dif- 
ferent directions, and were nearing each 
other. I apprehended some accident, and 
pulled toward them. Just as I had got near 
enough to be able, if necessary, to assist, 
the two boats were towed swiftly in direc- 
tions that would cross at right-angles. The 
mate’s boat was coming toward me, and the 
captain was coming nearly at right-angles to 
a line drawn from the mate’s boat to mine. 
The captain swept along, wildly gesticulat- 
ing, and shouting to the mate:— 

‘*¢ Slack your line, and let me pass.”’ 

It was slacked, but not in time; the 
boats came together, and the next moment 
nothing was left of them but their fragments, 
to which the men clung. I was in the head 
of my boat; and, when the captain’s and the 
mate’s came. together, the latter’s whale 
passed across my bow, but not fast enough 
to escape the harpoon which I darted at it, 
and which went in to the hitches. The 
third mate picked up the crews of the ill- 
fated boats; and I rode on after the mate’s 
whale, which was a cow with a calf by her 
side. I immediately hauled up, and got 
several good lances into her. She went 
down, but soon rose again to the surface, 
spouting blood. Ina few minutes she went 
into a flurry, and turned on her side, fin out. 
The crews of the lost boats were again on 
board, and the vessel worked down to me, 
and picked up the whale, which we immedi- 
ately went to work to cut in. It made forty 
barrels. 


I have reached my limits. This cruise, 
although we took no more oil during the re- 
mainder of this season, comprised many 
other incidents that doubtless would interest 
the reader, and I shall probably give him 
the benefit of it at some future time. 


A TEAR. 


OME feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven: 


And if there be a human tear 

From passion’s dross refined and clear— 
A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel’s cheek, 
*Tis that which pious fathers shed 


Upon a duteous daughter’s head.—Scorr. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
BILLY JONES’S ADVENTURE. 


BY MRS. A. H. HOUK. 


ILLY JONES woke up one bright 
spring morning with a vague, uncom- 
fortable feeling that something unpleasant 
had happened, and, by the time his eyes 
were fully opened, he remembered the cause 
of his discomfort. The image of his teacher 
rose before him, and the awful words 
sounded again in his ears:— 

‘¢ William Jones, if your geography lesson 
is not perfect to morrow, I shall give you a 
severe whipping.”’ 

Billy also made a discovery as he was 
slowly dressing himself, which was this: 
He had a sore throat,—yes, he was sure he 
had a very sore throat, and that malady in- 
creased to such a degree that he declared, 
when he made his appearance at the break- 
fast table, that his ‘“‘ throat hurt him aw- 
fully,’ and of course he couldn’t think of 
going to school. It must be acknowledged 
that Billy ate a very hearty breakfast for a 
boy with an “ awful sore throat.” 

He laid down on the settee, and heard 
with solemn satisfaction the school-bell 
ring, but really it was very hard for him to 
lie still until the second bell rang for school 
to commence, which was a long interval of 
fifteen minutes. After nine o’clock Billy 
became aware of a remarkable fact, and 
that was, he was rapidly growing better. 
Had he been an older boy he would not have 
been so much surprised at this phenomenon. 
Older people are often much surprised to 
find when they reach the dentist’s door that 
the aching tooth is better, if not quite well. 

An hour and a half dragged slowly along 
and when Billy heard the recess bell ring 

-he felt that he could not stay in the house 
another moment,—his mother was not in 
the room to object,—so he got his hat and 
walked out in the yard. Here was a pretty 
predicament for a boy to be in, who had not 
a pain or an ache in the world. It was a 
sultry day, and Billy’s throat was done up 
in a red flannel bandage. How hot he felt! 
and how he longed for a lunch of raw tur- 
nips or parched corn, or some other indi- 
gestible horror so highly relished by the 
average school-boy! How he wished to join 


his comrades in the game of ball! he could 
hear their shouts in the distance, and sadly 
he remembered of a little difficulty between 
himself and Bobby Kerr, which he had 
promised that individual to settle that re- 
cess in the alley back of the school-house. 
Bobby would be sure to misconstrue his 
absence from school, especially if he ap- 
peared the next day without the red-flannel 
bandage on his throat. He grew hotter 
than ever at the dreadful thought. By and 
by he wandered to the garden, and began an 


operation which he had repeated every day 


since he had planted his sweet peas,—this 
was to dig them up to see if they had 
sprouted. It was a little satisfaction to him 
in his melancholy mood to find that three or 
four showed signs of germination. Then he 
visited his quail trap that had been set for 
weeks in a corner of the yard. Billy had 
never seen a quail in the yard upon any 
occasion, but he had traded with Bobby 
Kerr for the trap, giving two fish-hooks, a 
knife with three broken blades, and a kite, 
which, owing to its faulty construction, had 
never been made to fly; and Billy felt that 
unless he should some time find a quail in 
the trap, the trade, as far as he was con- 
cerned, was a bad one. Bobby likewise 
cherished similar views concerning his part 
of the transaction, and after breaking his 
fish-hooks and becoming disgusted at his 
many futile attemps to fly the kite he gave 
utterance to the opinion that he had been 
cheated in the trade, and the unpleasant- 
ness which was to have been settled at this 
particular recess was relative to this trans- 
action. 

Billy walked slowly back to the house 
wondering what to do next. Finally he 
thought of his money-box, which he brought 
out to the wood-pile, and began counting 
his pennies. Billy’s father gave him a pen- 
ny every time he was at the head of any of 
his classes, which, alas! was so seldom that 
he forgot from time to time the amount of 
his hoard, and upon several occasions he 
had expressed to his mother his belief that 
the house had been entered by burglars and 
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BILLY JONES'S ADVENTURE. 


part of his pennies stolen by them, and 
although he was still firmly convinced of 
the truth of his theory he now seldom ven- 
tured to express it on account of the storm 
of ridicule it called forth. There were 
eleven pennies,—enough to make consid- 
erable noise when Billy shook the box hard, 
but not enough to buy a large Newfound- 
land dog that his owner asked three dollars 
for. Billy had resolved successively to buy 
a dog, a double barreled shot-gun, and a 
pair of skates, and a four-bladed knife. He 
recounted the eleven pennies, and sadly 
abandoned, one after the other, the hope of 
possessing the dog, gun or skates,—perhaps 
the four-bladed knife could be bought for 
eleven pennies, he ignorantly thought; at any 
rate it wouldn’t take but a few moments to 
climb over the back fence and run up to the 
hardware store and see. He did so, and 
found to his sorrow that the price of the 
cheapest four-blade knives was a dollar, and 
Billy replaced the pennies in the box, dis- 
mayed at the prospect of his continued toil- 
some progress up the hill of knowledge 
whereon the milestones of pennies were so 
few and far between. Soon Billy’s natural 
hopefulness asserted itself, and he invested 
five of his eleven pennies in fish-hooks, 
and soon resumed his perch on the woodpile. 
Before long he became so uncomfortable 
in the sun that he descended, and in so doing 
he kicked aside a stick, and disclosed five or 
six fish-worms. What mortal boy could 
withstand the sight of fish-worms when he 
had new fish-hooks in his pocket? That 
mythical youth was not Billy; and so he be- 
gan preparing his fishing tackle for an after- 
noon’s fishing excursion. 

His health began declining rapidly after 
dinner, and he resumed his position on the 
settee until after school had begun, but 
after that hour a small boy might have been 
seen climbing with difficulty over the back 
fence encumbered with a fishing-pole and 
an old oyster-can filled with earth and fish- 
worms. There had been a long season of 
rainy weather, and there was prospect of a 
freshet. The river was muddy, and logs, 
fence rails, and drift of various kinds were 
floating near the banks. Billy knew by 
these signs that the river was still rising. 
The old sycamore log on which he usually 
took position when he fished was partially 
submerged; but one end projected over the 
water, and he concluded to be more advent- 
urous than usual, and take this place, when 
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another glance showed him it was already 
occupied by Pompey Goggins, a somewhat 
disreputable colored acquaintance of Billy’s. 
He hardly knew whether to be glad or sorry 


at the sight of Pompey. It was lonesome 


fishing alone, he knew by experience; but 
he also knew that his mother had positively 
forbidden any further association with Pom- 
pey ever since a memorable occasion, when 
Billy had made his appearance at the pater- 
nal mansion with his clothing dirty and torn, 
his right eye swollen, almost shut, and his 
nose bleeding,—these injuries having been 
inflicted by the aforesaid Pompey. However, 
Pompey was somewhat of a hero in Billy’s 
eyes, for he was the owner of an old army 
rifle, and Pompey could smoke a real cigar 
and not get sick from the indulgence. 

Billy soon took his place by Pompey’s 
side, and began conversation. 

‘¢ Got any bass yet ? ”’ inquired Billy. 

Bass!’ exclaimed Pompey, in tones of 
contempt; ‘‘ ye mus’ be green ter think bass 
’ud bite in dish ’ere rily water.” 

‘¢ Then what you fishing for?” inquired 
Billy. 

‘* Why, fer cats,” lucidly explained Pom- 


pey- 

Billy baited his hook, and waited a few 
moments before he ventured timidly to in- 
quire what Pompey meant by saying he was 
fishing for cats. 

Cat-fish, chile,’”’ curtly replied Pompey. 

It was plain to Billy’s mind that Pompey 
had not yet buried the figurative hatchet, 
but he prudently restrained his impulse to 
push him off the log into the water, for he 
knew Pompey was older and much stronger 
than he. Billy was fortunate in so doing, 
for Pompey was calling to mind the number 
of times when Billy, being safe in the com- 
panionship of his comrades, had cowardly 
hurled opprobrious epithets at him, reflect- 
ing his color and condition. 

The boys fished in silence for some time, 
when Billy felt something tugging at his 
line. He hoped to discomfit his companion 
by hauling up a fine bass, and hurriedly and 
excitedly shouted, ‘‘ Look, Pompey!” and 
Pompey turned his head to see Billy draw 
up a dead limb that had caught in his hook. 
Pompey broke out into an ecstacy of derisive 
laughter. This was too much for Billy in 
addition to his disappointment. He dropped 
his pole, and clinched Pompey, when he 
suddenly became aware that the sycamore 
log was moving, and Pompey, making the 
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same discovery, attributed Billy’s demon- 
strations to his fright. 

The log slowly swayed around, and moved 
swifter and swifter as it entered the current. 
The boys shouted for help, but all the noise 
they could make was drowned by the roar of 
the fast-rising river. There were no houses 
near, and the river at this point ran through 
a forest, and the boys felt the prospect for 
rescue was very faint, and after shouting 
themselves hoarse they settled into the 
apathy of despair. The current soon grew 
stronger, and it was all they could do to 
keep their balance. The log surged and 
swayed so that many times they nearly fell 
into the boiling flood. Finally the river 
grew broader and smoother, and as it was 
not hard work to keep their seats Billy be- 
gan to speculate as to their probable fate. 
He wondered where the river emptied itself. 
He had no clear idea, and concluded to ques- 
tion Pompey. 

‘* Pomp,” he inquired, ‘‘ did you ever go 
to school ?”’ 

** Yes,” replied Pompey, ‘‘ went mos’ two 
weeks las’ spring.”’ 

‘* Did you ever study geography ?’’ con- 
tinued Billy. 

Geography ? what’s that ?”’ 

‘* Why,”’ explained Billy, ‘‘ that book that 
dells all about rivers and things.” 


No,” slowly responded Pompey, don’t 
guess I ever did.”’ 

' After a brief silence Billy inquired: — 

* Do you think this river flows into Lake 
Erie?” 

** Yes,”’ said Pompey, after some deliber- 
ation, ‘‘ guess it done goes inter Erie.” 

When do you think we’ll get there, 
Pomp ?”’ 

‘¢ Don’t guess ’fore sun-up,”’ said Pompey. 

All this information accorded with Billy’s 
own ideas, and he lapsed into silence. He 
pictured the consternation that reigned at 
home,—he fancied he saw his father and the 
neighbors dragging the river, and finally 
bringing up his cold and lifeless remains. 

Billy’s speculations were interrupted by 
noticing the log on which they were floating 
seemed to be getting nearer the shore, and 
finally it entered a cove, in which a mass of 
drift had lodged, and Billy and Pompey 
made their way to the shore without much 
difficulty, and gladly turned their faces 
homeward. 

The small boy who went supperless to bed 
that night, and smarting from a severe 
switching, realized to the fullest extent that 
he was not a hero, but a bad little boy who 
did not want to go to school because he was 
too iazy to get his lessons. 


THE BEE THAT LODGED IN A _ BEAN-BLOSSOM. 


BY MARY WATERS. 


WO little bees once got belated on their 
way home, after a long day’s toil in 
clover fields and gardens, and dusk overtook 
them while they were still a long distance 
from their hive. One of them was named 
Goldie, because he was such a bright little 
fellow, and wore such a shining yellow vest. 
The other was called Duskywing, because he 
was dressed in purple velvet and his little 
gauzy wings were all powdered with black. 
All there was bright about him was the row 
of gold buttons on his smart little vest. 

‘‘ Dear me! ”’ said Goldie, stopping to rest a 
moment in a clover-blossom, ‘‘ I’m so tired, 
and it is a journey yet to the hive! Let us 
go and lodge with some of our friends in the 
garden to-night, and fly home as soon as the 
sun is up in the morning.” 


“Well, so we will,” buzzed Duskywing. 
‘*T am very tired too. My wings will hardly 
bear me up, and I long to fold them on some 
soft bed. Our generous friends, the bean- 
blossoms, will be delighted to see us, and 
here we are now in their field.” 

**Lodge in a bean-field, indeed,” said 
Goldie, turning up kis wee bit of a nose. 
‘*¢ You can if you please, but I have no idea 
of being so intimate with such low people. 
Vulgar kitchen blossoms! No one ever 
thinks of noticing them at all. I wonder 
that you have such a fondness for their so- 
ciety, Duskywing. As for me, I shall go 
and tap at the door of my dear rose, or lily, 
or pink, who entertain fairies, and have sil- 
very fountains to sing to them all night.” 

“Very well,’’ said Duskywing, quietly; 
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THE BEE THAT LODGED IN A BEAN-BLOSSOM. 


“JT have no doubt but they will either of 
them be glad to see you, but I shall not pass 
by the bean-blossoms. They would feel hurt 
if I should do so. They are not very grand, 
I know—live in a very humble way, and do 
not entertain fairies, perhaps, but they have 
always been far kinder to us than any of our 
finer friends have been. They are always 
ready to give us their honey, and are always 
sweet and pleasant, while the whole family 
of roses are sharp and thorny; the lilies 
sometimes fold their proud white buds so 
closely that you cannot find your way into 
their chambers, and you are never sure of a 
welcome from them; and the pinks, for all 
they are so handsome and bright and fra- 
grant, are not really so sweet at heart as my 
poor bean-blossoms.”’ 

Goldie’s bit of a nose was up higher than 
ever as he bade Duskywing good-night, and 
sailed majestically past the dewy bean-field 
into the great shadowy garden where the 
tall white lilies looked like the ghosts of 
elfins through the mist. 

Duskywing flew straight in amid the bean- 
blossoms, with as cheery a buzz for a greet- 
ing as he could coax from his sleepy little 
throat. And so delighted they all seemed to 
be to see him, nodding their pearly heads as 
blithely as if the daylight were there. And 
Duskywing thought gratefully how yellow 
the stars were over their heads, where there 
were no tall trees, like giants with um- 
brellas, as in the garden, to keep their 
blessed eyes off them, and what a nice bed 
he should have in the cool depths of one of 
the blossoms. 

Every one beckoned and whispered, 
“Come here, Duskywing, come and lodge 
with me.” 

And Duskywing hardly knew which door 
to enter, they all seemed so eager to enter- 
tain him; so he fluttered caressingly about 
them all for a minute or two, then entered 
the door that was opened the widest to re- 
ceive him. But no sooner had he crossed 
the threshold than he discovered that bean- 
blossom had another guest, and who should 
it be but a little bright-eyed fairy, who car- 
ried a tiny jeweled wand, and bowed with 
the most perfect cordiality and sweetness 
when introduced to Duskywing. 

‘*T knew you in a moment, Duskywing,”’ 
said she, smiling bewitchingly. ‘‘1 have 
often peeped out to see you flying home at 
nightfall.’’ 

Duskywing expressed himself much flat- 
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tered that he was thus noticed by her, and 
they had a delightful little chat, for though 
Duskywing had been so sleepy that he could 
hardly hold his eyes open when he first 
came in among the bean-blossoms, he forgot 
it all in the enchantment of her presence. 
It isn’t every humble, laboring little bee 
that has an opportunity to converse with a 
fairy! But he was a very modest, gallant 
little bee, and the fairy thought him uncom- 
monly well looking in his little bright-but- 
toned velvet vest. 

How industrious and sensible he is, she 
thought, and unlike most bees, he has the 
grace to be grateful to these humble bene- 
factors of his, the bean-blossoms, and dis- 
crimination to value them above the haughty, 
gayly dressed garden flowers that hold their 
heads above the modest field blossoms so. 
His brother Goldie is willing to visit them 
when he wishes to beg their sweet honey, 
and when they, out of their good, generous 
hearts, have laden him with their richest 
stores, he flies away and forgets them. 

Then, after musing deeply for a few min- 
utes more, she startled Duskywing, who 
himself was also musing deeply on her 
beauty and brightness, by tapping his little 
powdered wing with the weeist hand that 
ever waved a wand. 

‘** Duskywing,”’ said she, “it is a pity that 
such a good, honest and handsome bee as 
you are should be obliged to work so hard as 
you do. You look very weary indeed, to- 
night. Indeed, I can see your poor wings 
tremble.” 

‘Yes,’’ said Duskywing, cheerily, ‘‘ I am 
very weary, but bean-blossom has given me 
such a nice soft scented little bed. I shall 
rest myself in it, and be as gay as a lark in 
the morning.” 

“Well,” said she, won’t disturb you 
any longer, only I was going to say that if 
you will keep it all a profound secret, I will 
show you the way into fairyland, where one 
flower drips more honey than all you gather 
in your toilsome journeys foraday! It is 
my home, you know. I’m here on alittle 
frolic now, and to meet my flower friends 
that live on the earth by starlight. We 
don’t let the bees in there usually, because 
they are sometimes unmannerly, and use 
their stings, but you will not do so, I know, 
and even our queen, as dainty and fastidi- 
ous as she is, can have nothing but a gra- 
cious welcome for such as I know you to be. 
Meet me at daybreak at the edge of the pine 
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woods yonder, and we will make the journey 
together; then afterwards you cannot forget 
your way.”’ 

Duskywing thanked her with delight, and 
promised to meet her before the larks were 
out. And so he did, after having the 
sweetest night’s rest imaginable with the 
friendly bean-blossoms. His friend, the 
fairy, was a little shy of being out in the 
dawn-light, but she waited until he came, 
and tapping never so lightly on a tiny door 
in the ground, that was hidden under a cow- 
slip, it immediately opened, letting out a 
dazzle as if there were a star at the opening. 
Then down a little pearly staircase the fairy 
tripped, and Duskywing flew after her, until 
they were now in a lovely place—lovelier 
than Duskywing had ever dreamed of in a 
summer night even. A place all dazzling 
sunshine, so warm and sweet that Dusky- 
wing couldn’t help buzzing gayly in it. 
And oh, such a sky as there was overhead, 
and such blossoms as there were, all blush- 
ing, honey-brimmed and scented! And 
merry music was ringing, a thousand times 
sweeter than even a lark’s song, and the 
little people were dancing, thousands and 
thousands of them together, like so many 
floating sunbeams. 

‘* Whenever you wish to go out or come 
in, just tap on the door with your wings, and 
be it ever so lightly, it will open to you,” 
said his fairy friend, flitting into the dance- 
circles with her brothers and sisters. 

And so Duskywing, when in a few mo- 
ments he had gathered all the honey he 
could possibly carry, went home with it to 
the hive, where all his people were working 
for dear life. 

‘“‘ Dear me, Duskywing,’”’ said the queen 
bee, very gracious when she saw what a load 
he bore, though she had been rather angry 
with him for staying out the night before, 
‘‘ where did you get such delicious honey ?” 

said Duskywing, evasively, the 
flowers are very full this morning.”” And 
away he flew for more. 

Whom should he meet at the end of the 
lane but Goldie, disconsolately hovering over 
the thistle-tops. 

*¢ Ah, Goldie,’’ said he, ‘‘ did the flowers 
you lodged with last night entertain any 
fairy guests also ?”’ 

“No,” said Goldie. “I lodged with a 
white lily, and she closed her doors so tightly 
that I have been kept a prisoner in her cell 
until just amoment ago. She happened to 
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live in the shadow, and would not open till 
the sun was high. 


- “But where are you flitting to, now, 


‘Dusky? The flowers are quite dry this 


morning.”’ 

“Oh, I’m going to visit a friend I met in 
the bean-blossoms,” said Duskywing, hurry- 
ing away, under the leaves, so that Goldie 
should not see which way he went. And in 
a few moments back he came with another 
precious load; then flitted away again, and 
in another few moments came back with 
another, and so he went backward and for- 
ward all day, until the surprised and de- 
lighted queen overwhelmed him with praises, 
and the whole hive looked on with wonder 
and envy; for not only was Duskywing’s 
honey surprising in quantity, but in quality. 
There never was such honey for sweetness 
and fragrance! 

Then just before sundown, while the sky 
was growing soft and hazy, he thought he 
might take a little rest, and pay his visit to 
his dear bean-blossoms, who had been the 
cause of all his good fortune. They were 
delighted to see him, as usual, and he sang 
to them and caressed them to their hearts’ 
content, and they were very, very happy 
together. 

But Goldie was still hard at work, not 
having carried home one load of honey as 
yet, and he was as weary as weary could be. 

So day after day went on, and Duskywing 
continued to bring more honey in a half hour 
than all the rest of the bees did in a day. 
He grew to be quite famous, not only in his 
own hive, but with all the bees from far and 
near, who had heard of his fame. And he 
held the seat of honor next the queen, 
though he was a very young bee, aud never 
had much experience in honey-making. 

But by and by he disappeared altogether 
from the hive, and his people could not tell 
for the life of them where he had gone, 
though they searched for him everywhere, 
and lamented his loss bitterly. I know 
where he went, though, and I will tell you if 
you will never tell. 

The fairies coaxed him to stay with them 
forever, they were so charmed with his 
pleasant manners and drowsy music. And 
it was so very lovely there in Elfland that he 
could not choose but stay, floating about in 
perpetual sunshine, and feasting forever 
without so much weary toil. 

And this is the song he sang when they 
invited him to join them:— 
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** Pretty little humming-bee, 
With your wings as light as air, 
With your music sweet and rare, 
Would you a bright fairy be ? 
Stay with us forevermore! 


‘* Would you flit the whole day long 
Through out glad, sunshiny ways, 
Never lost in evening’s haze, 

Never reft of bloom and song ? 
Stay with us forevermore! 


“Here are cups of honey dew 
That shall never fail to drip 
Their rare sweetness for your lip, 


But will aye be brimmed for you. 
Stay with us forevermore! 


‘* Jack Frost dares not even peep 
Through our doorway, rosy bright, 
And the sad eyes of the night 

Do not watch us while we sleep. 

Stay with us forevermore! 


Pretty little humming-bee, 
Never wander from our band, 
Rest and sing in elfin land 
Be a fairy blithe and free. 
Stay with us forevermore! ”’ 


A PARTY IN A GARRET. 


T was the last week in April, and every- 
body was planning May parties. Many 
a blossom on mossy knolls in the woods lay 
with wide-open eyes, wondering why nobody 
came to claim it! But with the day of May 
Day came also disappointment and vexation 
to many happy little hearts, for such a per- 
fect downpour of rain as there was, and no 
faintest sign of the clouds lifting. 

‘** Oh, dear,” sighed Marion Day. ‘‘ What 
shall we do? Was there ever anything so 
provoking ? ”’ 

“I’m sorry for you,” her mother an- 
swered. ‘* Of course there can be no going 
into the woods, but I have been thinking 
you might have a few friends here. Tom 
shall harness the ponies and go for them, 
and you shall have the garret all to your- 
selves, and picnic there.” 

Marion pressed back the rising tears at 
these words, for the garret was a most de- 
lightful place, especially in a rainy day, 
when the drops made such a merry pattering 
on the roof. It had four large windows, so 
there were no darksome corners in it, and the 
children could make just as much noise as 
they pleased, disturbing no one. You may 
think that a May party in a garret must be 
one of the most forlorn things in the world, 
but that proves that you have never tried it! 
Moreover, the garret at Mrs. Day’s was full 
of delightful old things stowed away in 
trunks,—ancient bonnets and cocked hats, 


satin slippers with high heels and pointed 


toes, gay-colored dresses, and all sorts of 
faded splendor of nearly a century ago. Such 


pretty masquerades as Marion and her friends 
had held often and often, up there under the 
eaves, with no one to see them but the 
doves that sat on the window-sills outside, 
pluming themselves and cooing in the sun- 
shine! 

Marion was called by many of her friends 
‘* May,” so you see in summer or winter 
there was always a May Day in that house. 

Tom went off in the double-seated pony- 
wagon, and brought back half-a-dozen of 
the merriest children that ever frolicked to- 
gether in sun or shade. 

First there was Mabel Flowers, who was 
also nicknamed May, and there was pretty 
little May Meadows and May Banks; there 


was Rose Manson, Violet Farley and Daisy . 


Fletcher. Wasn’t it a real floral party? 
But the funny part of it was, no one thought 
about their names till they were eating their 
picnic-dinner. This was set out on top of 
an old tea-chest covered with a crimson and 
white tea-cloth, and suddenly Marion ex- 
claimed, ‘* Well, if this isn’t the queerest 
thing that ever was! We’ve got flowers 
enough. See, here’s May flowers, a Rose, 
a Daisy and a Violet, and I’m May Day!” 

I would like to tell you everything they 
did to amuse themselves at that party, but 
it would make my story too long, and besides 
you can easily imagine what a fine time 
sev€n little girls might have, if given the 
freedom of a garret, with seven dolls, seven 
picnic baskets full of goodies, and a china 
tea-set. 
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Fruits AS FoopD AND MEDICINE.—Of all the 
fruits with which we are blessed, the peach is 
the most delicious and digestible. There is 
nothing more palatable, wholesome and medi- 
cinal than good ripe peaches. They should 
be ripe, but not over ripe and half rotten; and of 
this kind they may make a part of either meal, 
or be eaten between meals; but it is better to 
make them part of the regular meals. It is a 
mistaken idea that no fruit should be eaten at 
breakfast. It would be far better if our people 
would eat less bacon and grease at breakfast and 
more fruit. In the morning there is an acid 
state of the secretions and nothing is so well 
calculated to correct this as cooling, sub-acid 
fruits, such as peaches, apples, etc. Still, most 
of us have been taught that eating fruit before 
breakfast is highly dangerous. How the idea 
originated I do not know, but it is certainly a 
great error, contrary to both reasons and facts. 

The apple is one of the best of fruits. Baked 
or stewed apples will generally agree with the 
most delicate stomach, and are an excellent med- 
icine in many cases of sickness. Green or half- 
ripe apples stewed and sweetened are pleasant to 
the taste, cooling, nourishing and laxative, far 
superior, in many cases, to the abominable doses 
of salts and oil usually given in fever and other 
diseases. Raw apples and dried apples stewed 
are better for constipation than liver pills. 

Oranges are very acceptable to most stomachs, 
having all the advantages of the acid alluded to; 
but the orange juice alone should be taken, 
rejecting the pulp. 

The same may be said of lemons, pomegran- 
ates and all that class. Lemonade is the best drink 
in fevers, and when thickened with sugar is bet- 
ter than syrup of squills and other nauseours 
-things in many cases of cough. 

Tomatoes act on the liver and bowels, and are 
much more pleasant and safe than blue mass 
and ‘‘liver regulators.’’ The juice should be used 
alone, rejecting the skin. 

The small seeded fruits, such as blackberries, 
figs, raspberries, currants and strawberries, may 
be classed among the best foods and medicines. 
The sugar in them is nutritious, the acid is cool- 
ing and purifying, and the seeds are laxative. 

We should be much the gainers if we would 
look more to our orchards and gardens for our 
medicines, and less to our drug store. To cure 
fever or act on the kidneys, no febrifuge or diur- 
etic is superior to watermelon, which may, with 
very few exceptions, be taken in sickness and 
health in almost unlimited quantities, not only 
without injury, but with positive benefit. But 
in using them the water of juice should be taken, 


excluding the pulp; the melon should be fresh 
and ripe, but not over ripe and stale. 


CARE OF THE Harr.—To keep the hair clean 
and silky, it must be brushed often and regularly; 
no amount of combing will produce a like effect. 
Provide yourself with a brush of the finest bris- 
tles, which must be long enough to penetrate the 
hair to the scalp. Never use a wire brush, and a 
comb should be used only in arranging the hair. 
Abundant hair is an ornament if properly cared 
for, but not otherwise. ‘There is no other dust- 
catcher equal to it, and particles of dandruff con- 
tinually sifting from it are anything but cleanly. 

First wash the hair in luke-warm water with a 
few drops of ammonia, or a fine quality of soap 
may be used. Shampoo the head thoroughly, 
using a nail-brush, kept for the purpose, to 
cleanse the scalp. Rinse well in clear water, or, 
if the hair is harsh and dry by nature, use a little 
glycerine in the rinse water, and if very moist, a 
little glycerine and borax may be used. Rub the 
head and hair as dry as possible with a coarse 
towel, then allow it to hang over the shoulders, 
and brush with a soft brush till thoroughly dry. 

At bedtime the hair should be unfastened and 
brushed for five or ten minutes, then’ gathered 
into a loose braid, which will give free access to 
the air. To allow the hair to remain tightly 
twisted and fastened with hairpins during the 
night not only causes it to break and become 
uneven, but also to have an unpleasant odor 
from want of ventilation. 

Hair that is brushed regularly night and morn- 
ing, if only for a few minutes at a time, will 
require less frequent washing, and meanwhile 
will be clean and glossy. Too much washing 
renders the hair harsh and dry. It is very bene- 
ficial to clip the ends of the hair once a month, 
after it has been brushed smoothly down the 
back. After this all the forked ends that re- 
main should be clipped, as while in this condition 
there will be no growth, and one may as well 
perform this office for herself as to employ the 
professional hair-dresser. 

The hair-brush should be of the best un- 
bleached bristles, not too closely set together, 
and of good length. It should be kept free from 
the gathered lint and dandruff by gently tapping 
the bristles against some flat surface and wiping 
with a cloth after each time using. Occasionally 
it may be washed in luke-warm water with a few 
drops of ammonia. Merely stand the bristles in 
the water, not allowing the back to be wet. 
Shake free from water, and stand in an airy 
place, not inthe sun, to dry.—The Sanitary Vol- 
unteer. 
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VASELINE is growing in favor as an emolient 
for shoes. Takea pair of shoes, especially the 
shoes worn by ladies, and when they become 
hard and rusty, apply a coating of vaseline, rub- 
bing well with a cloth, and the leather will at 
once become soft and pliable, and almost imper- 
vious to water. 

CREAM PiEs.—Beat three eggs thoroughly 
and add one and one-half cupsful of sugar, three 
tablespoonsful of water, one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, two cupsful of flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder, mix these ingredients 
thoroughly, adding the beaten whites of the eggs 
last; bake in shallow pans, and when cool fill 
with cream, and dust well with powdered sugar. 


GELATINE BLANC MANGE.—Take one box 
of gelatine and put it into three pints of milk; 
set in a cool place two hours, then place on the 
stove and heat thoroughly; do not allow it to 
boil; remove from the stove, add one cupful of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of vanilla; set where it 
will become thoroughly cold; serve with cream 
and delicate cake. 


LEMON TArFrFry.—Boil sugar until it 
will harden in cold water, add a large teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice and a few drops of extract of 
lemon, and continue the boiling until the syrup 
changes color; butter a tin pan and pour out the 
candy; before it becomes too hard mark off into 
blocks by pressing a warm buttered chopping 
knife down; this does not drag the candy; the 
edges are better than when cut with an ordinary 
knife. 


Ee@e@s AND CREAM.—Hard boil ten eggs, slice 
them in rings in the bottom of a baking dish, 
sprinkle in some cracker crumbs, then place a 
thick layer of the egg, add pieces of butter, salt 
and pepper, and sprinkle more cracker crumbs 
thinly over them; continue this until all the egg 
is used; sprinkle cracker crumbs last, add pieces 
of butter and pour over the whole halt a pint of 
cream; place in the oven to brown delicately; 
serve with any kind of cold meat for lunch. 


BREAKFAST ROLLS.—Two quarts of sifted 
flour, and a large tablespoonful of butter; rub 
the butter and flour together, and put in a deep 
dish; boil a pint of milk, and set it away till cool; 
add two tablespoonsful of sifted sugar to it, a 
little salt, and half a teacupful of yeast. Make 
a hole in the centre of the flour, and put all to- 
gether, working in gradually. Knead well, and 
set away till morning in a cool place. Knead 
again in the morning, form in small rolls, and 
bake in a hot oven fifteen or twenty minutes. 
The more they are kneaded, the better they will 
be. Use no more flour; their delicacy depends 
on this. 
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Green PEA Sovp.—Cut up one-quarter of a 
pound of salt pork, and put it on to boilin about 
one quart of water, allow the pork to cook until 
it is very tender, then remove it from the liquor 
and add half a peck of fresh green peas, two 
sprigs of celery, cut fine, and water enough to | 
cover well; when the peas are tender, add one 
pint of milk, two tablespoonsful of butter and salt 
and white pepper, let all boil up once after milk 
is added; skim out a few of the peas, mash them 
and turn them into the tureen, and pour the hot 
soup upon them; serve with toast. , 


SALMON SALAD.—Take two onions cut fine, 
a small carrot, a small head of celery, half a cup- 
ful of parsley cut fine, two tablespoonsful butter, 
one teaspoonful of prepared mustard; let them 
simmer fifteen minutes in just water enough to 
prevent scorching, then add one cupful of vine- 
gar, one cupful of water, salt, a pinch of cloves, 
and a little cayenne and the fish; simmer half an 
hour, them remove from the fire and let the 
salmon remain in the dressing until perfectly 
cold, then serve with lettuce and some of the 
dressing strained through a fine sieve. 


PoTATOES SOUFFLE.—It was in the year 1845 
when ‘‘ fried potatoes soufflees ’’ first made their 
appearance, and this was owing quite to chance. 
The head physician in the Pitie Hospital was in 
the habit of breakfasting every morning at the 
Univers Cafe, situated at the corner of the Rue 
des Saints Peres and the Rue Jacob, on the other 
side of the Seine. One day, when they brought 
him his usual breakfast, they brought him also 
some potatoes cut flat instead of in a triangle. 
He declined them. The cook took those potatoes 
cut flat, and now already cold, and threw them 
again into boiling fat in the frying-pan to serve 
another customer, when, on taking them from 
the pan, he found them puffed out like balloons, 
and hence dates a recipe which remained for a 
long time unknown to other cooks and other 
restaurateurs. The name of the cook was Pierre 
Bonivet. Ergo, cut the potatoes in flat layers, 
fry them, let them get cold, re-fry them, and 
the feat is accomplished. 7 


Scorch SHoRT BREAD.—One and one-half 
pints of flour, one-third of a teaspoonful of salt, 
four tablespoonsful of butter, one tablespoonful 
of baking powder, three eggs, one teacupful of 
milk, one teaspoonful of extract of orange; sift 
together flour, sugar, salt, powder; rub in butter 
cold; add beaten eggs, nearly all the milk and 
extract; mix into smooth dough without much 
handling; flour the board. turn out dough; roll 
out to one-quarter of an inch in thickness, cut ° 
into shape of small envelopes; lay them on bak- 
ing tin, and wash them over with the remainder 
of milk; lay on each thin slices of citron; bake 
twenty minutes in moderate oven. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


THE FIGURE 7.—‘“‘ Did you ever consider how 
prominent a part the figure 7 plays in the history 
of the world ? I dare say you have not.’’ The 
speaker was a well-known New York insuranee 
man, and he was addressing a World reporter. 
“Tt is remarkable,” he continued, ‘‘and if you 
will jot down what I tell you about the numeral 
I dare say you will find it very interesting. In 
the first place, when God made the world he 
rested on the 7th day. There are 7 days in a 
week; there are 7 letters in the name Jehovah. 
We all know of the 7 fat and 7 lean kine; the 7 
years of plenty and the 7 years of famine, the 7 
fruitful ears of corn and the 7 barren ears. Ja- 
cob served 7 years for Rachel, was cheated with 
Leah, and waited 7 years more for his reward. 
Laban, his father-in-law, followed Jacob for 7 
days, and when Jacob died Joseph lamented 7 
days. At the siege of Jericho 7 priests with 7 
trumpets went around the city and at the 7th 
blast the walls fell. Seven times ten Hebrew 
scholars translated the old Testament into Greek 
for the Alexandrian library. When Peter asked; 
‘Lord, how many times must I forgive my 
brother: Is it enough 7 times?’ Jesus replied: 
‘I say unto you not 7 but 70 times 7.’ 

***A just man falls 7 times and riseth up 
again,’ says the Proverb. There are 7 attributes 
of the Almighty, 7 gifts of the Holy Ghost, 7 
Psalms of penance, 7 supplications in the Lord’s 
prayer, the Catholic Church has 7 sacraments; 
there were 7 wounds on Christ on the cross. In 
Revelations there are 7 angels with 7 chalices 
filled with divine wrath; also 7 lamps with 7 
fiames are there mentioned. Rome is built on 7 
hills, as are also Constantinople, Nuremburg, 
Hamburg and Lisbon. We all know of the ‘7 
sleepers,’ the 7 youthful Christian martyrs, who 
escaped to a cave near Ephesus, fell asleep and 
slumbered for two centuries. 

‘*There are 7 wonders of the world, 7 wise 
men of Greece; Mahommed had 7 heavens in 
his paradise; during the 7 years’ war under 
Frederick II. history mentions 7 very important 
battles; the war in Spain between the Carlists 
and Christians lasted 7 months, and the Seventh 
Regiment was the first to distinguish itself, 


and here in New York the Seventh Regiment is» 


the crack militia body; Ancient Thebes, also 
Athens, Bagdad and Morocco each had 7 gates; 7 
cities claimed the honor of being Homer’s birth- 
place; there were 7 steps to the tomb of Darius, 
the Persian king, and 7 steps to the throne of 
Solomon. 

‘*The human head has 7 openings, the River 
Nile 7 mouths, there are 7 Canary Islands, 7 Iona 
Islands, 7 colors in the rainbow, 7 tones in a 


musical scale, 7 precious metals, 7 stars in the 
constellation of Pleiades, there are 7 cardinal 
virtues, the entrance to the celebrated dome at 
Cologne has 7 pillars set up on 7 pedestals, sur- 
mounted by 7 statues. 

‘*That is all I can think of at present; but I 
think it will show that 7 is the most prominent 
of all the numerals.”’ 


A TRAVELING MovuntTain.—A traveling 
mountain is found at the cascades of the Colum- 
bia. It is a triple-peaked mass of dark brown 
basalt, six or eight miles in length where it fronts 
the river, and rises to a height of almost two 
thousand feet above the water. That it is in 
motion is the last thought which would be likely 
to suggest itself to the mind of any one passing 
it; yet it is a well-established fact that this entire 
mountain is moving slowly but steadily down 
the river, as if it had a deliberate purpose some 
time in the future to dam the Columbia and form 
a great lakefrom the cascades tothe Dalles. The 
Indian traditions indicate immense movements 
of the mountains hereabouts long before white 
men came to Oregon, and the early settlers—im- 
migrants, many of them, from New England— 
gave the above-described mountainous ridge 
the name of traveling mountain,” or “‘ sliding 
mountain.”” In its forward and downward 
movement the forests along the base of the 
ridge have become submerged in the river. 
Large tree stubs can be seen standing deep in 
the water on this shore. The railway engineers 
and the brakemen find that the line of the rail- 
road which skirts the foot of the mountain is 
being continually forced out of place. At certain 
points the roadbed and rails have been pushed 
eight or ten feet out of line in the course of a 
few years. Geologists attribute this strange phe- 
nomenon to the fact that the basalt, which con- 
stitutes the bulk of the mountain, rests on a 
substratum of conglomerate, or of soft sand- 
stone, which the deep, swift current of the 
mighty river is constantly wearing away, or that 
this softer sub-rock is of itself yielding, at great 
depths, to the enormous weight of the harder 
material above. 


WonDERS OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE.—The fol- 
lowing curious calculation has been made by the 
number of changes which that wonderful instru- 
ment, the kaleidoscope, will admit :— 

Supposing the instrument to contain twenty 
small pieces of glass, and that you make ten 
changes in each minute, it, at that rate of speed, 
would take the inconceiveable space of 462,880,- 
899,576 years and 360 days to go through the im- 
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mense variety of changes that such an instru- 
ment is capableof producing! The human mind 
shrinks before such immensity and has no more 
idea of what such a length of time really means 
than it has of the meaning of the word “‘eterni- 
ty.’ According to an eminent mathematician, 
if you put only twelve pieces of glass in the 
““scope’’ it will take 33,264 days, or something 
over ninety-one years, making ten changes each 
minute, to exhaust its variations. 


THE Cypress TREE.—It was formerly a cus- 
tom among the Syrians to bury their dead with- 
out the walls of their cities; and at the hour 
when the body of the deceased was lowered into 
its last solemn resting-place, a cypress tree was 
planted at the head of the grave by the nearest 
relative of the deceased, and he conceived it to 
be his duty ever after to furnish a copious 
supply of pure water and rich soil. The tree 
was visited weekly by the one who planted it, 
and often by the whole family, who there 
performed their religious rites. Thus it is that 
the cypress trees in that country are so numer- 
ous, and grow to such an enormous size—some 
of them being 120 feet in height. As their dark 
and sombre foliage overshadows the tombs of the 
departed, they furnish a welcome resting-place 
for the wearied traveler, and present a pleasing 
contrast to the otherwise bright and joyous scen- 
ery of the Holy Land. 


QUEER CRIMINALS.—In 1386, a judge at Fal- 
aise condemned a sow to be mutilated and hanged 
for eating a child. 

* In 1889, a horse was solemnly tried before the 
magistrate and condemned to death for having 
killed a man. 

In 1694, during the witch persecutions in New 
England, a dog exhibited such strange symptoms 
of affliction that he was believed to have been 
ridden by a warlock, and was accordingly hanged. 

‘Criminal ’’ animals frequently expiated their 
offences, like other malefactors, on the gallows, 
but subsequently they were summarily killed 
without trial and their owners mulcted in heavy 
damages. 

During the fourteenth century oxen and cows 
might be legally killed whenever taken in the act 
of marauding, and asses for a first offence had 
one ear cropped; for the second offence the other 
ear, and if after this they were asses enough to 
commit a third offence their lives became forfeit 
to the Crown. 

In the fifteenth century cocks were somewhat 
credited with the power of laying accursed eggs, 
from which sprang winged serpents. In 1474, at 
Bale a cock was publicly accused of having laid 
one of those dreadful eggs. He was tried, sen- 
tenced to death, and together with his egg was 
burned by the executor in the market place, amid 
a great concourse of people. 
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TREASURE SEEKERS.—The Merritt Wrecking 
Company’s steamer Rescue, with a crew of 
twenty-five men is on its way to Cape Henlopen 
to search for $10,000,000, which is supposed to be 
buried in the hold of the sunken British sloop of 
war De Braak. The De Braak was sent to the 
bottom by a squall on May 45, 1798. The cap- 
tain, thirty-eight officers and many seamen and 
marines were drowned. A few of the crew es- 
eaped, and their declaration, which has been 
handed down to posterity, is the foundation on 
which the gold hunters have built their faith. 
Captain Demarest worked two months last sum- 
mer to discover the wrecked vessel. Heavy 
storms then broke along the coast and the search 
was discontinued. Although he didn’t find the 
sunken vessel, he found ocular evidence, he 
thinks, that she was around there somewhere. 
The De Braak was proceeding to join the British 
West India squadron to take part in the war 
against Spain, and she had picked up a Spanish 
vessel and the gold on her way. The English 
Government has wanted to search for the fortune 
on several occasions, but the United States has 
always claimed it, because it is supposed to be 
reclining upon American sand. In 1880 Uncle 
Sam contracted with the International Subma- 
rine Company of New Haven, giving it the ex- 
clusive right to carry on the search, and that 
concern secured the services of the Ocean 
Wrecking Company of Philadelphia and the 
Merrick Wrecking Company of New York to do 
the work. A small fleet of vessels will be an- 
chored off the cape in a fortnight or more, and 
many wreckers will be walking the bottom of the 
sea. 


BREVITIES.—The total police force of New 
York city numbers 3,421. 

It is said that the onion is a great sleep in- 
ducer, and about equal to quinine for malaria. 

Our postage-stamps are counted no less than 
thirteen times during the process of manufacture. 

A derrick used by a shipping company at 
Hamburg can pick up a ten-wheeled locomotive 
with perfect ease. 

It is only one person among a thousand who 
becomes a centenarian and hardly six persons 
among a thousand who attain seventy-five years 
of age. 

Every adult man has 1,400 square feet of lung 
surface, or, rather, the mucous membrane lining 
the air cells would, if spread out on a smooth 
plain surface, cover an extent equal to the above 
figures. A man breathes eighteen times a min- 
ute, and uses 3,000 cubic feet, or about 175 hogs- 
heads of air per hour. 

Man is the universal animal. It is estimated 
that there are 1,500,000,000 of him on the globe. 
The sheep rank next with 500,000,000; there are 
300,000,000 cattle; 100,000,000 hogs and 60,000,000 
horses continue the list. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briecs, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to June Puzzles. 


87.—Conglomerate. 88.—Consolidate. 

89.—Demonstrative. 90.—Denominate. 
91.—Candle-waster. 

92—V ARIORUM 93.—G ra B 


94,—F-anon. 95.—M-arion. 


25.—Enigma. 
He was a small 10 5 9 4, 
Dwarfed by an early sickness, 
Yet mental qualities he bore 
Remarkable for quickness. 


6 12 3 2, his sister, knew 
That exercise he needed; 

His mind to sway from books to play, 
She tried, and oft succeeded. 


They would in fun 7 11 81 
Together on the haymow; 

When tired they exhausted lay, 
Debating what to play now. 


She would suggest to go in quest 
Of early ox-heart cherries, 

And for their lunch to get a bunch 
Of sweet, delicious berries. 


The one who tries this exercise 
A precious guerdon seizes, 
Which will endure, a better cure 
Than WHOLE, from all diseases. 


MAUDE. 
Hidden Fish. 

26.—Ella received a letter from Flora yester- 
day. 

27.—There is no rose without a thorn, but 
many a thorn without a rose. 

28.—How often children from over-indulgence 
become elfish and unscrupulous. 

29.—When the frosts come the bur to burst, 
the nuts fall out. 

30.—Press the thorn backward lest it tear the 
cloth. 


31.—The poor dwell in garrets. 
Rouuin G. STONE. 


32.—Drop Letter Proverb. 
V-r-u-g-i-s-n-m-i-t-i-s-r-e-d-h-p. 
DINAH. 
Word Syncopations. 

33.—Take to unite from to cheer, and leave a 
valley. 

34.—A screen from apparent, and leave to 
render unable. 

35.—To gain knowledge from brightness, and 
leave a tax. 

36.—Part of the head from profaneness, and 
leave to vibrate. 

37.—A small fish from to overload, and leave 
a large wave. VERBENA. 


38.—Right Rhomboid. 

Across—1 The South Sea tea. 2 A species of 
ancient weapon. 3 A small yellow singing-bird, 
having an ash-colored head. 4 A portion of the 
outside of a house. 5 A vowel. Down—1 A 
letter. 2 Any integralsum. 3 Pertinent. 4 A 
kind of molding. 5 An excellent kind of fruit. 
6 To cleanse. 7 A snare. 8 Therefore. 9 A 
letter. CyriL DEANE. 


39.—A Double Acrostic. 

(Words of seven letters.) 
1 During. 2 A surety. 3 Want of sight. 4 
To crush. 5 A genus of plants. Primals—A 


jewel. Finals—Herbage. Connected— An an- 
nual plant of the genus sagina. SEYAH. 


40.-—Decapitation. 
Behead a shrill cry, and leave to take off the 
best part of; again, and leave to stretch out. 
ENGLISH Boy. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete or largest list of answers 
to this month’s puzzles, received before August 
10th, we offer a book of beautiful poems, and for 
the next best list an illustrated novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the April puzzles were received 
from Katie Smith, Savidge, Puritan, Minnie 
Jones, Lillie Lee, Birdie Browne, E. G. D., Ann 
Eliza, J. D. L., Ned Nason, Teddy, Rollin G. 
Stone, Vinnie, I. O. T., English Boy, Ida May, 
D. E. Gerry, Annie Kirkpatrick, A. Mary Khan, 
Birdie Lane, Black Hawk, Bert Rand, Jack, 
Geraldine and Nicholas. 

Prize-Winners. 

Lillie Lee, Detroit, Mich., for the largest list 
of correct answers; Nicholas, Chicago, Ill., for 
the next best list. 


84.—Snook. 
85.—C 86.—FITTER 
SAD LARDON 
SOLID CAGMAN 
CALIVER PEPPER 
DIVAN DEUS ED 
DEN ESTEEM 
R 
ALUMNUS EmiR — 
RUMPLE NubA 
IMPLY 
ONLY VoiD 
RUE Adry 
Us 
M 
—N-owed. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


AN AWFUL WARNING. 


He was a man of giant brain, 
Of fibre of the finest grain, 
Of sweep of thought immense and free, 
‘That wandered through infinity. 
But yet this Hercules of brain 
Dinned day by day this old refrain— 
Hot, ain’t it 


We watched his god-like powers decay, 
His genius wilt and fade away, 
His fervid eloquence grew tame, 
His jokes were old and very lame, 
His Shakespeare brow decreased in size, 
His forehead flattened to his eyes; 
But still was all remonstrance vain, 
He hurled that fatalistic strain— 
Hot, ain’t it?”’ 


“* Oh, pitying Fate! ’’ we cried, “‘ be kind! 
Wreck not this great transcendent mind.” 
But his wide forehead slanted back 
Much like a bare toboggan track ; 
His eyes grew dull, he dropped his chin, 
His mouth assumed a foolish grin ; 
But still he drivelled through the street, 
And asked of everyone he’d meet :— 

“ Hot, ain’t it?” 


Where now is that o’ermastering brain 
Of fibre of the finest grain? 
See yonder, fastened in his chair, 
That man of idiotic stare, 
That empty, vacant look, ah, me! 
Behold and wonder—that is he! 
But yet he mouths and mumbles still— 
The poor old foolish imbecile— 

Hot, ain’t it?” 

— Tid-Bits. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


This is the time that the man with a Queen . 


Anne cottage endeavors to rent the same fur- 
nished for the summer months, that he may fly 
to some far-away spot where the air is fresh and 
pure, and every flower-bell rocks a bee, where 
the clover is pink and creamy, and the drowsy 
hum cf the meadow lulls you to dreams of sweet 
forgetfulness. 

The more the man wants to fly to this haven 


of sunny joy, the more his house seems to remain. 


on his hands; for, although every one appears to 
de pleased with it, yet there is something that 
makes them look elsewhere. 

The following are a few verbal extracts from 
the remarks of people who looked at a house up 
at Muskrat Corners :— 

“Tt is a perfectly lovely house, but there isn’t 
shade enough.”’ 


‘*T like the place very much; but I am afraid 
that there is too much shade to make it perfectly 
dry and free from malaria.”’ 

“The only objection I have is that it seems a 
little bit too close to the road. The noise of car- 
riages and the dust would be dreadful.”’ 

**T should take the house if it only faced on 
the road, where we could see some style and life 
at the driving hour. This being ’way back 
among the trees is too slow when you are paying 
a high rent.”’ 

“If that hotel were a little nearer, that we 
might get our meals there, it would be just the 
place for us.’’ 

‘*The only objection I have is the nearness of 
the hotel; we go away for quiet, and could not 
stand the hurly-burly of that place, with its hops 
and brass band.’’ 

‘Your house is perfectly lovely; but it is not 
large-enough for us. We should want more 
room, because we entertain a good deal.” 

‘*What we want is a small house. We leave 
the city in summer to escape the cares of a large 
house. What we want is a small house that in- 
volves no work.’’ 

‘© Your place would be fine if it only had more 
lawn.”’ 

‘* Now the fact is, that lawn is too big for us.. 
It would be necessary to keep a man to have it 
look right.”’ 

‘*We don’t want a place with a stable on it, 
because we don’t keep horses, and a stable is 
simply a nuisance.” ‘ 

‘*Yes, we keep horses, but not on the place; 
so your stable is no inducement; we keep our 
horses at the livery stables.”’ 4 

‘There are not a sufficient number of trains. 
If you miss one, you must wait an hour for the 
next.” 

‘Tf there were not such a number of trains, 
we should like your place; but we don’t want to 
be in a town to which the city rabble can get on 
Sunday. When we goto the country, we want 
quiet, and peace, and rest.”’ 

‘This place is too much like the city. Itisn’t 
country at all. When we go to the country, we 
look for purling brooks, and wheatfields, and not 
national banks, and city confectioner agencies.’’ 

You haven’t piazza enough.”’ 

“‘Tf you only had more shrubbery and less 
piazza, it would just take me.” 

‘*Too far from the station to walk it.” 

“Too near the station for a good morning 
and evening walk.”’ 

These are a few of the objections to almost. 
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every otherwise unobjectionable place. The 
people who become disgusted with Woodchuck 
Centre go to Shanghai Bowers, and the people 
who cannot find what they want at Shanghai 
Bowers go to Woodchuck Centre. And every- 
thing is lovely. —R. K. M., in Puck. 


A few Sundays since a father and son were at 
the Cliff House for the first time. The son was 
not more than nine years of age; but he was pre- 
cocious; moreover, he was an interrogation point 
on legs. He drew his father into the following 
conversation, and advanced an original idea later 
on:— 

‘¢ What are those things over on those rocks? ”’ 

“Those are seals.”’ 

‘‘They must be awful warm lying there in the 
sun with such thick skins on.”’ 

‘They don’t mind that, they are adapted to 
the climate.’’ 

‘Are those the animals that raise sealskins 
for women? ”’ 

Yes.”’ 

‘““Then mamma must be adapted to the cli- 
mate, too, for she wears her sealskin when the 
weather is awful hot.”’ 

“Certainly. All women who can afford it are 
adapted to a sealskin climate.”’ 

‘*Say, papa, wouldn’t a theatre man like to 
have one of those seals, though?’’ 

What for?”’ 

** Well, you see, he could train the seal to act 
in a tank, and when the ugly villain would grab 
the pretty, innocent girl and say, ‘ Marry me or 
your doom is sealed,’ she would say, ‘ Never, I’ll 
perish first,’ and jump into the tank. Then the 
seal would swim to her and she would climb on 
its back and ride to a pile of rocks in the middle 
of the tank, just about the same time that the 
fellow she loves drops with a parachute on the 
same island. 

“Then the curtain would go down, while the 
gir] would be sitting on a big rock patting the 
seal’s head as it nestled in the lace on her lap, 
and her lover would stand with one hand raised 
skyward and the other resting on the girl’s wet 
hair and say, ‘ Heaven be praised for this sleek 
deliverer!’ 

‘* My boy, my boy!”’ 

‘* Where are you going, pap?”’ 

“Come home with me, my son. I'll write a 
play and buy a seal. But, my boy, the princi- 
pal part [’ll give to you—you furnish the gas 
for the inflation of the balloon which carries up 
the parachute.’’—San Francisco Call. 


An old gentleman, evidently a gatherer of 
statistics, but with a kindly face which shaded 
off toa something like philanthropy about the 
edges, stood at the junction gazing abstractedly 
down the street. Suddenly he stepped up toa 
gentleman who was awaiting a cable train and 


touching him lightly on the shoulder, said:— 
“Excuse me, but did you just drop a twenty 
dollar gold piece? ’’ at the same time holding out 
in his hand a coin of the denomination men- 
tioned. 

The gentleman questioned looked a moment 
at the coin, assumed a look of excitement, made 
a hasty search of his pockets, and said, ‘‘ Why, 
so I did, and I hadn’t missed it,’’helding out an 
eager hand. 

The old man slowly drew a note book and 
said: ‘‘I thought so.’’ He then took the name 
and address of the loser, and, dropping the coin 
in his pocket, turned away. 

‘* Well,’ said the other, ‘‘do you want it as a 
reward? ”’ 

*“Oh, I did not find one,’”’ said the benevolent 
old man, ‘‘ but it struck me that in a large city 
like this there must be a good deal of money lost 
and upon inquiry I find you are the eighty-first 
man who has lost a $20 dollar gold piece this 
very morning.” 

The Bang Hotel, of Cillyville, which is about 
to open its doors for the tenth season, wishes to 
inform its patrons and the public in general that, 
during the past winter, it has painted its piazza, 
added a handsome clerk to its staff, employed 
waiters from Horrid College, and procured other - 
facilities to add to the comfort of his guests. 

The advantages of the Bang Hotel are too nu- 
merous to require recapitulation here; suffice 
to say that the managers have banished the 
electric light as opposed to all sentiment; that 
they allow a napkin to each guest; that they em- 
ploy at a large salary a *‘ special summer-resort 
correspondent,’’ whose only duty is to send the 
doings of the Bang Hotel guests to the city 
papers, and that they give credit on good 
security. 

The beauties of Cillyville are well known—the 
farms, the brooks, the trees, the hills and the 
post-office. The air is salubrious and free from 
lightning-bugs, and the water is as pure as any 
advertising circular can make it. 

Now is the time to apply for room and credits. 

P. S.—Dogs of good breeding and unincum- 
bered widows are admitted to the privileges of 
this hotel.—Judge. 


Some years ago, when Judge H. G. Hicks was 
not as prosperous as he has been in later years, 
he owed a little bill of $25 to a well-known firm, 
and one of the members came to see him about 
it. The judge, then a plain colonel, lately re- 
turned from the war, frankly confessed that he 
was ‘‘ busted,’’ and asked for an extension of 
time. ‘‘ Can’t do it,’’ said the gentleman: ‘if 
you don’t pay it, we'll have to sue you.”’ ‘‘ How 
can I pay when I haven’t got the money?” . 
asked the colonel. ‘‘ All I want isa little time.’’ 
‘* Well, we’ll have to bring suit,’”’ said the gen- 
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tleman as he started off. ‘‘ Hold on,’ said the 
colonel, as a bright idea struck him; ‘if you 
must sue me, why not give me the case? You 
will have to employ seme lawyer.’’ ‘‘ That’s 
so,” said the gentleman; “all right, bring the 
suit.”” Colonel Hicks brought the suit, con- 
fessed judgment, sent in his bill for $50 attor- 
ney’s fee, collected it, then settled the judgment. 
From that time on he had all the firm’s law busi- 
ness. 


A very original parting between a husband 
and wife recently took place at the New York 
docks. The lady was about to make the voyage 
to Europe alone, like many other fair Ameri- 
cans, while her lord stayed at home to work and 
supply her with the necessary funds for her 
tour. After placing his wife on the Cunard liner 
which was to convey her to Liverpool, the hus- 
band withdrew to the landing-stage and ad- 
dressed a group of men who were luitering about 
in the following terms:— 

** Which of you would like to earn a dollar ?”’ 

Two or three answered in the affirmative, and 
the gentleman, after selecting his man, gave the 
following orders :— 

** You see that lady dressed in black standing 
' at the ship’s side? Well, that is my wife. She 
will expect me to stand for at least twenty min- 
utes and wave my handkerchief to her till the 
ship is out of sight. You understand? [ am 
very busy, and have no time to waste; my wife 
is very short-sighted, so that it will do just as 
well if you take my place.”’ 

** And if the lady looks through a telescope ?”’ 

“T have thought of that. Bury youf face in 
your handkerchief, and she will think that [ am 
overcome by emotion.’’ 

“That wil) cost half a dollar extra.’’ 

‘All right. Time is more valuable to me 
than money—only do what I tell you. You 
may, in case she looks through the telescope, 
throw in a few hand-kisses at, let us say, three 
cents each.”’ 

The merchant then thrust the money into the 
man’s hand, and hurriedly looking at his watch, 
departed. 


Not long since a clergyman of my aequaintance, 
says the Brooklyn Life, who practices what he 
preaches on the Hill, was called to attend a fun- 
eral in a Long Island town. Not being at home 
when the messenger called, he did not have an 
opportunity to inquire concerning the deceased, 
and, by some means or other, got the idea that it 
was the man’s wife that had died. When he ad- 
dressed the mourners he spoke very feelingly to 
the afflicted husband and sympathized deeply 
with him in the loss of his wife. The clergyman 
noticed several times, however, during the dis- 
course that the audience seemed a little uneasy, 
and he was almost horrified once to think that 
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he perceived some of them trying hard to repress 
a smile. When the casket was opened and per- 
mission given to view the remains the preacher 
stepped forward and—it was an old gentleman, 
and, he soon learned, the father of the young 
man who came for him to attend the funeral, 
while the healthy looking wife by his side had 
been listening to her own funeral sermon. 


One day when they were criticising Dr. Bliss, 
General Sheridan came to the doctor’s defense. 

**Dr. Bliss was a good physician,”’ said Gen- 
eral Sheridan, ‘‘ he saved my life once.”’ 

‘*How? How did Bliss save your life?” 
asked Dr. Hammond. 

‘* Well,’’ said Sheridan, *‘ I was very sick in 
the hospital after the battle of Winchester. One 
day they sent for Dr. Agnew, of Philadelphia, 
and he gave me some medicine, but I kept get- 
ting worse. Then they sent for Dr. Frank 
Hamilton and he gave me some more medicine, 
but I grew worse and worse. They sent for Dr. 
Bliss, and’? —— 

** And you still grew worse ?”’ 

‘“*No, Dr. Bliss didn’t come. He saved my 
life! ” 

Among old fishermen, a grim legend was cur- 
rent concerning a famous contest which once 
took place between the haddock and the devil. 
As the legend runs: One day the devil, anxious 
to assert the same control over the denizens of 
the deep which he claimed to hold over dwellers 
on the land, went for Mr. Taddock with both 
hands, and seizing him just behind the ‘ gills” 
between his thumb and forefinger, exclaimed: 
‘*Now, haddick, I’ve got ye!’”? But the agile 
fish proved more than a match for his sulphur- 
ous majesty, and dashing through his hand into 
the water, swam away in triumph. And thus it 
is to this day, the two black stripes seen on the 
sides of every haddock are called the “devil’s 
finger mark.”’ 

The late Mr. Peleg W. Chandler, who was 
hard of hearing, was one of the most effective of 
war-time speakers in the Northern States. 
Every occasion illustrated his eloquence and 
demonstrated the quickness of his repartee. At 
one mneeting he was frequently interrupted by a 
man at the back of the hall who kept shouting, 
‘““Why don’t you go yourself?’? Fora time Mr. 
Chandler’s deafness prevented him from catch- 
ing the exact nature of the interruption of which 
he had been for some time conscious. At last 
he caught the words of the disturber, and then, 
in the mildest accents, which emphasized the 
force of the words, he said:— 

‘Young man, if my ears were as good as 
yours and as long as yours, I shouldn’t be here 
to-night.”? 
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